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In 1886 the Ffisuch Academy of 
offered a prl^e for an ehisrty on re< 
sponsibiilty. At the end of f888 si 
were adjudg^ed to be of equal mur 
between, their aut])ors. One of th 
his essay and has published it last yea 
and Punishment^' It is urilten chh 
Italian school of criminalists/' or. 

Criminal, anthropologists,*^ The jea( 
school are M. Ferri, FVbfessor at tl 
Lomfaroso, Profjjssor of Medical Ji 
Baron Garofalp, l^ellow ol tlve U; 
geatkraen are*^ determinisms, r.c.j thi 
will. This is l^d d^^by M. Ferri s 
on Iraputabfftty;'* ’ei^eatiaf j 
orStesr^ a.s estali(li@j^ed ,,hy tM*, iteylj r 
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fmd 'Uwr tlidi' ni> loftg^i 

V sWibadi, a arg©«tlVe »|^r^tus; wr 
a IpiaiiJ ft itwftttcjb,« digestive appemes. Tfee ctiipiav 
l^icliri^eeds op liloftdj, just as a tiger Is a stomach 
SftqwljW' ftn<3l ft dijankard is a siooiaeh which hftft etfted 

0( followers of thia school deny appareoUjr Uwt 

ft thing as crimiftal responsibility. But tWy do 
im idtis account deny the necessity of punishment They 
fft^^fy it on the ground of utiKty. It is social utility according 
to them which makes the only difference between homicide l^y 
an efteeftBOner and homkdde by a criminal They are faf frona 
wiihing to abolish panlshtnent, and some of tliem would incicase 
It# severity. They are all apparently in favour of c<ipital puni«:h- 
m<fht, regarding it as a means of stamping out crime. Souie 
would carry the stamping out process still further, and p'opf'se to 
plrevent by means of surgery the procreation .jf criminals. 

The doctrines of the nfcw school seem wild and dangerous, 
but I have to admit that If only know them from the dt^scriptlons 
of their adversaries. It is difficult to believe that there cannot 
be anything of value in their specul.-itiuns Italy !*« the native 
home of jurisprudence, and it is not likely that the eountrjraen 
jOf lllpiap and Beccaria can be altogether wrong. The v f ry fact 
uat jurisprudence is so much studied in Italy tc encouraging and 
hopeful. It shows that that noble country is returning to its first 
foito. M. Proal writes as follows .rt ihi close of oae of his 
clftpters. ’* Now that I have pointed out what I consider to be the 
errors aftd the self-contradictions of Dr Lombrpso, I hasten to 
atiki ibat the Italian savant will always have the great merit of 
l^ayiftg t^led the attention ot {physicians and philosophers to the 
causea of crime. Thanks to the movement which be has created, 
thft questions of penal philosophy are the qu<^stions of the day, 
jutfafti amlf physicians, who were hitherto too much shut up In 
studies, BOW exchange t'heir ij^eaa in reviews and 
This mutual approach and medicine can- 

to ^ Aiter all, the views of 

* * 'hist^ool are only a dcfftiulopment of whartas 
j^riona la a!ff,ages of the wprid. The doc- 
qf h« *qircunistan<^S is a very 

tooth in lb 
preilkilf a'Man or a 

iMihMo. To modern 

flhat peo^do) 



r<‘flectiofj, of Bocky Ssbarp that the So^dr 

neighbours, an<j which $h© »«clmea’ io i&aV'y, wtr¥, 
result of a ioo^ course of the threo'^er ceatSs 
ch-irm us with iJescribiug a purr and Robh woii^h hk© CiJn^uoK 
rising up out o£ the raoral and physical mud of'.Venice, btit wt 
cannot accept the picture .ts likely io be true. ThOugte M, FrOAi 
combats the crlminai anihropo!ogisi» and refused to henovo’ yi 
bora cnbatnals, yet ho. i.s too sober .-tiid honest a writer not tc 
iidmit fhat then* \h'\^s ar>:-p'nialK corrt-ft. Ho tells os that one 
oU'-u tiohfrs at iho /Wixps ti.ai tvhen the charges arc read owl, 
^hc audlcnco co-o fuH of inUi, against the aernsed, but that 

antcf edenlt; of tiic acCMserl are 
o pM v, and they hope that he wil! 

.u’jU-.Lti’d, R was lobe Newton, I 
L-r l<<- -aw a m,ii’ JeJ asvay to ho 
;raco- tvf (Rtd, goo-.i john Newton,” 
..I' i,J M judpv's vcklon', have any 
.'vii.'; ;.. u'cuftvd ' fVrt.tmly they 
hi n. tfiio giltt'd vvith 
hui <ii hj-vticc. which i 

Lti?.>'v’!ni pf-. sent, may pejhaps 
ids!/: life C'pporlujsit) of sentencing 
a .f ► iijsg i'S gcttcTiiiry .*ihart.»live<i. 
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I }■' {.'lit i .'jwt, ity in tin* of th*'. i’.'.i.m school is 

:hv u '' thvy riU’.kc; of [hirvrinh’tn. They r.H’copi the theory of 
fbe '. 1 ‘■•nt or man. .coj of ■. n^an t,-i only a laigor ape, it 

is dttllcuh to Dft; '.v'horc a m^'rai cerise comes io. The first men, 
it is saivl, %vcro d^'^ii£l^te of moralitj^ <jnd this is aUempted to* In? 
proved not lucn-ly }>y ‘mv^ fU'rs' acopunt of ravages, hut by' 
examining the crinVcjj.of ihc nso’ of the^toneage, ^c. ’tho bom 
crimoial, they :*ay;- is '.1 cv*/5* of nature^ returniag to 


type And they endeavour to proce thM itis phy^tcadJ' 
tics resembje^those of the men r>f theTSfeiandter; 1i 
is the doctrine of atavism, and by pf 

difficulty t)»at many habitual 

*A 51 . Rstur mvest.ig»:te 4 tb^ fawi 
crinunals and ^fooiid that 12. por«j>ut* 
mid tiiset die kindmd of taf, 


jpopsftijie.., 
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^ M. Proal depracatea the theory erf the " hora'-crlmiiMiV’' and 
eVQn.fte«m& to dcHtbt the existence of incorrigddea. Bat ,1 am 
afraid that it must be adraitt^d that there are many babHual crimK 
nals nrho neveg reforni. I well reinc-mbcr that when the Goveni- 
Dnent of India a fantastic clemency tel loose a number of thieves 
on the occasions of the Delhi Darbar and the Jubilee^ many 
them At onre returned to their old courses. Many a " Jubilee- 
khalas/’ as-the phrase wa^, has come up before me at the Alipore , 
Sessions. 1 once heard a Magistrate addressing a meeting held 
to celebrate the proclamation of the title of Empress of India 
tell his hearer.s that Ihiitj-seven prisoners had been released in 
honour of the occasion, 1 am alraid that his highly respectable 
audience did not much appreciate* the boon. 1 susjmct that their 
feelings nere like those ol ihe good people of Bansal who, when 
1 wa®; ri'lrasiiig a number ol bad chnrartcrs on .sec urity, begged 
me to stay inj' hand uli the Durga Pooja was ove^, 

M Proal has had much judicial » xpenence, and he has served 
1 .'d» the North and m chr S'uth of Fiance. He has been ^ 
successively a Magistrate *100 a Jr’dge* ijuge d’ instruction, pro-i, 
cur<‘ur dois la Kepublique, and t ons^illcr ) At present he is a 
Judge ot the Court at Ais., 'Fhe vaim* of his book lies iti its 
sobri- ly of thought and language, and in his practical knowledge. 
As M Marlha, tlm Sccrelar)' 10 the Ai,a<!« my remarks, “ we might 
wish lor more biiliiaut) m the essay, but not for more sagacity.’' 
M. Proal keeps his good vine til! tht la i loi llie second part ot 
his book KS m.u h betli*’ than the hrsi The opening chapters, 
in which he combats the theories of atavism, degeneration dfc., 
seem to n‘e the freble.st on thi book i”K''y are full of what has 
been called *‘fhr.ip if arnirg * —-of quotations from Manu, Hero> 
dotus and Plutanh. I think flvat he had better have refrained 
from examining ^u^.h dubious wiinessf s. In his credulity ^or old 
stdries he reminds on< oi M. Comte who moved M. Grote’s indig¬ 
nation by accepting as a fact, and reasoning from tile very doubt¬ 
ful statement that 1 h<i1es taught the Egyptiins how to measure 
I the pyramids M. IVoai is strong at»d^ inftiifhi/g w'heo he leaves 
tjtose idle tales and give.s to us out of the treasury of bis personal, 
The following pages' give his views oft trial by 
ilSty-V'T tlwnkii that they will be read with interest in* this cotmtjry. 

Woal *seenfs to me to write much'‘as an cttperienced Bengal 
Magistrate or Sessions judge would write. .Indeed why should 
he itof hantah nature is the same all over the world, ai^ M. 

« career Has been somewhat similar to that of a Bengal 
civ,b»ft It will be noticed 4bbt M. Proal is in the 
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z«|iQi»iiojb lay Ittqr, Hi# rew^ni hai^ly'to ih\t 

(etmntiy Ibe institatiod «« a novtitfi but« |>«rh^]p$ 'bt» 
dttvnm coi!f«ct for Beagd ^ well oBi^r France. So lonf.ba 
jj^iigideeft ate judged by fore^orsi so ioog as^the ^btef court ot 
th« province, both Bench nod Bar, is laiifeiy composed of English 
lawyers ignorant of the language and customs of the country, it 
wih probably be unwise to abolish trial by jury, 
g “ Trial by Jury has been sharply attacked by the crimina} 
anthropologists. M. Garafbaio calU it an odd institution.'^ The 
ignorance of Jurymen, their suhoeptibility, the excessive infiueuce 
which advocates have over them, ih«^ mequality and dice«Iike 
character of their verdicts are exposed with much vigour and often 
with muchtiuth bv M M. Garafalo and I'arde, the latter of whom 
agrees with the Ualun school in calling lot the suppression of 
tiut b^ jury 

I am tar from^tbinking that pcrlect justice is done by juries, 
btiangers to the science of ia.w they have sometimes to decide 
legal points because they aretlosely conaected with questions of 
fact. Are they competent to * ulve thoni Even when the quea- 
tioos are of fact only, have thfv alw iys sufficient capacity to 
grasp the bearings and the concatenation of a complicated charge? 
Are juries always so Impartial as not to be touched by coosidera- 
lions foreign to the issue? Wbei*, a^ sometimes happens, there 
IS a misunderstanding between the jury and the presiding jodgf*, 
have vre never seen the jury acquit simply in order to spite the 
latter? Finally, have jurymen sufficient coolness and judgment 
to resist a skilful defence and not t>« whirled away by their feel* 
ings? Certainly t could not vtntmc to\nswer these questions 
in the aibtmative f 

Diodorus Siculus^ a^ers that flie most expSirlenccd judges 
are sometimes seen to be led avv,av by th** power of deceptive 




«i « 

* M. Chmifnlob fall pjiimso, sk quoted in the Eevu* des Deux HondeM. is 
** utt rest* inslenoontreux ^it baoMiue bSrbMMiK dsns l«S legislatloni! 

moderuas, an imCortunate fod ecjihotiiaafoac of tbiklhihanHtt ages, out t>f nisoe 
in medwn legtdstlon. Elsevfas'-s he (iooipares is le n^seiftni^l guard whfeh 
b« says was slwlished ss noas^nsiad^ though Uarmlssa, w^ls tiie Jury f» bo|jb' 
Uouseutiori and satrumeiy ds ^ ^ 

t Apfarentlj M. Prosl hs§ overlooked tue df ques* 

tMB. ^ ^ ^ 

t to Diodorus tbs a^ut Egyptiat^ivi,. 

wf the sdvuustos only ohapursd msttoiu. they coujiWs 
vmdi bettor of the proeecntied laid the defeueeilii ^ 
hpwfksia, • * 



thdeddftotos 
Uwy ootild J«q%» 
uofttofi^g eiiidy ihm 








rnmit iiiore i$ it to 1» feiify tl»at i«fyme», ^^0 a^ ior. 4 ^^ 
part ignorant of the artifices of rhetoric, • way .he led airtiy by 
such means. * I attribute it in a great measure to the irfStience ^l 
i too skilful 'Jefence that jurymen are so ■ feaitrebiely Indulgi^i to 
defendants* of superior cdocalion. Those accused havd genCiraHy 
• the means of employing an eloquent and practical advocate 
who knows how to exercise the right of challenge, who is skilful 
in obscurir»g the charges, and who ends by carrying an acqtdrtai, 
thanks to the doubts he has instilled into the minds of the jury¬ 
men. Thus, for example, in 1879, 35 per cent of educated defend¬ 
ants wcie acquitted, whereas the percentage of acquitta^ for the 
uneducated was only 18. The fact is the latter have smsdl means 
or none at all, and so are defended ex-oj^cio by young and inex¬ 
perienced lawyers. * 

The extreme indulgence of jurymen in the matters of offences 
against morals, of infanticide and abortions, often contrasts, I 
admit, in an unsatisfactory way with an extreme severity in the 
case of theft. Two-thiius of the accused in cases of abortion 
are acquiited. I have .seen women accused of infanticide acquit* 
ted even when they admitted their guilt. The jury is sometime^ 
more indulgent to a prostitute who has killed her child and throwm 
it. into a sewer than it is to a youth who his stolen fieldfaresf 
(grives, redwings?) There are juries who are loo practical and 
personalin I heir view;s, and who appraise the guilt of defendants 
at the demger to themselves. The stealer of field fares can rob 
them, but what have the” to fear from a woman w-ho causes her 
miscarriage, or who kills her infant? 


* Dofendauts aroufie tho conoasaion of jarymi-'U and sometimes obtain an 
acquittal by having their children brought to Court. This method was praoiia* 
ad by the ancionts, and it often succeeded thou just as it docs at the present 
day. Socrates declares in his Apology that b© is ynwiljing to have recourse 
to a manoeuvre unworthy of his judges and himself. bar© kinsmen, and 
I have three sons, one of them ia a lad, Aud tho oUfer two stiU ehildreu... Tet 
1 will not bring them forward in co^, and iipploife yon to acquit me. . . .. 
The Judge docs not sit to make a prai&ot of juu%ice^ but to give judgment; 
«nd h© has sworn to judge according to Jaw, not to fovour the ^an whom fie 
Nuble Words which might sometimjas be usefully recalled to the ininds of 
>1^ base taken the iramdation Imtu Dean Church’s 1 ri^em * 

i^e .ac^ in the,.llcrrclgaAl ^ot and, murder 
d^^bh bis military rntdi^f on his breast. Surely this Ifiis 
* -I Ai^W JbJy SeeeioivB of a jury of the 6ouohea4u-Bh6ne acquitted, 
Wivifta minor chsrgo Ofjhomicide by neghgencea woman obai^ wiih 

ir and who stibai^sj&ed and refused cxtoimatihg oircum* 

ic s y<TOth who had stok^ fieldBpve. ' • ' , , 




g fKMsm mm m jvnr, , 

H will I am %r foom denying tlm Im^erfiectionr 

of by itwyv ezcesjuve opmbt'r «f at the coe^ 

of SmioBH prodttoee, I acknowiedgc, a^depfomlle effect *p» 
public aiid geaeiates the dangefope hope-of impuiiity, 

A puoiehmeot which guilty perwmecan Hope to ova^ ioec* much 
of its cfhcacy. 'the certainty of pimishmoot it of mo|^ ccuite> 
«}ueiKe than its severity., tf we examine, says Mootesquieiv into 
the cause of disorders we always find that it is impunity and not 
lenieney. If we could by a better police system, by greatmr 
certaint}*' of repression, diffuse the conviction that every crime 
•would be punished, the number of ^criminals would be much dinu> 
nished. The numerous acquittals at the court of Sessions weaken 
; the deterrent force erf punishment, by awakening the hope <rf 
i escape. What a comment on the jury system as it works at the 
[ |>res#*nv day is furnished bjr the coo>raon stratagem of defendanlf 
I to rtccusc ihi'wsehes of a crime when they are brought before 
r the poUco routr for a unsdcimanour, iu order tliat they may he 
tried at the Assj^es and so have a cUince .)i eM^ape I ' 

rurther, juries have in my eyes th*‘ feuli of 1 h juj; inaenaible 
to the }outh ni the accused. They iefu:<», as a gen^r-il rule, to 
sec an ext«.nuaimg circumstance in youth. The proportion of 
acquittals is less for minors than for persons aged fiom 2f to 40. 
Thus, for example, in 1865,22.* minors out of r,«QO have been 
acquitted, vihilo the figur* s for dofcmlanU between 21 and 40 wer6 
241 a thousand, and for those over 40, ^64 a tliousand. In It3[5* 
1880 fo; accused aged 16—21 have been sentenced to death. 
What are we to think of so many capital senteaces against minors 
who according b/civil law arc incapal/l'*of contracts or of manag¬ 
ing tluir property, and to whom the law assign.^ guntdians In 
ordci that their inexperience and incapacity may be supj i - 
mented.'* 

Finally, instead pf being indulgent tr* the poor and ignorant * 
and severe upon the educated, the intelligent, and the rich, juries 
habitually are the opposite. M. 1 ardc thinks that juries arc more 
severe in proportion «s the^aqcus^ are older and better taught. 
This ought to be the case, bid it is not. Juries are more i^ndnlgrot 
to the educatod than to the illiterate. Thus $882. out of 100 


'* Tho new RoegesiMi j^Snayf^ode, Heebon •'7, ds^Hrds that J 
not completed hig twenhetli year at the funs iiritns 

demned to death, or to penal Ksrritade fbr life, ^ erf. 

Fsnsl Oode admits a redtmtiou of /Pien th® 

completed lus fllat year, Oomplets respoubibih^., ibd^ts 





flUtemto accuse^i ^3 wm »cqutj^«^ H ediK»li^ 

4T per cent were ecqmtteil; In ii ^3 tlie idSHcfesp^ 
wfire ;z6 and 3S, an(| in 18 86 they were 24 and 3a.* limeenni 
even that juries are more severe upon a epiu^e> Htoclad accused 
than they are on one who is rich and well dressed. 

Ought we then, on account of the imperfections of trial 
)ury, to approve the demand of criminal anthropology for its 
tion ? Would it not be wiser to amend an institution which hits 
become part of our public life, than to abolish it on account of 
abuses which are capable of removal? If trial by jmry were 
abolished, would we not immediately see a great movement for 
its restoration ? It vt ould be better to maintain trial by jury and 
amend it, than have to reintroduce it. 

Is too the present, a fit time to choose for abolishing trial by 
jury ? Certainly I do not ieel pressed by the argument that the jury 
is the citizen’s Jichoed. T think that the accused, whose honour and 
liberty, and sometimes lift deperul.s on ther decision of his judges, 
has a right to judges who possess guaiantees of capacity and 
indr jv.ndence, and that he should not be tried by judges who arc 
atit n^hng School. But does any one imagine that in a country 
divided, like ours, by political passions, every criminal charge 
could be tried by nominees of the govenimeats without arousing 
the distrust of a public opinion which is always suspicious ? 

Do tve not frfuueriily see political parties give a political 
colour to ordinary cringes on account of the rank of the accused? 
“The French Magistral-v, suspected, whatever it does, by irrecon- 
ciliable cncinics, cfuitinually shtiken by out political revolutions, 
calumuiatcd by one party, languidly dcfendtid by the Other, can 
no longer administer ciiminal justice by itself. It would succumb 
under the crushing t.ask without benefit tt> the country.f, 

1 think, moreover, that a good deal of the imperfections of 
Ihe jury system couu's ftom the Ibt of juryiftfn “being badly pre¬ 
pared, and that with hctte-fa'csultst we should have better results. 
The value of a jury depends upon its composition. Thia varies 
according to the cU partments, tbftt is, ilccordin|f to the merit of 
the citizeoi? whose names are on the list If for example the jq/ry 
in the district of Vsur gives better results than in the 
. neighbouring departments, tliis is because the presence. in the 
iNtii of ti good number of retired navai ofheemi raises the level 

>!■ nu iiiii w iii m ■ ■■■ . . .---11 - - -. 

, * T^« <if juries, says the Starisque for ie®8, inemse* eilib 1h« 

i{fi anddiiKi^ of iu&traodvu of the ftccu^k , * 

T Arfitur Deejardiai ia di« Ecirue des Dsus llondei of 1 1881. 



0f tie UttCoitunat^ly, pohtics tht composlition of 

thoiUoUt poUtkiaas hftvO| m wc know craxe for ollininatiOnt*ainl 
look out for partkons. k ha» alvvii;) >. hotn so^ Forn^orly the .pre¬ 
fect prepared the list and it osed to h»e said thid it was not the 
independence of spirit oC a citis<*a that lie most cot«sidere4 when 
Jie chcwe Wot.* At the present-day the same political prejudices 
. iltc i the formation oi the itsi. »ause some political matters 
iT ay }«‘ brought before the A^ut s, those who draw op the list 
' led to strike out th<* names of inLeltigent and educated men, 
wn^ would make ewlltnt jury tn»n, hut who are supposed to be 
not lat oorabte to ewting institutions They supply their places 
I >p dh^hsens who are more devoted, but who arc of interior tapacity. 

f : «-cen illit»*rAte person-., and div ,labomers' names insiribed 
bst Besnles as sir* jccop tW p.iy h oiieroos the mayors in 
to r\ hesi' ihesr intend . soon times ic Itain fiom putting them 
*1 5 s, } ,,j»u (. th< in bv of oitcrto'" eduiation U 

Utl- I* wf'i' (ufrcikst puns v ould be more enhgWened 

pi more nr n an I ustu e w<»uld b«' 1 «‘h i .ul-aunsto'd 1 

\V l»Ie f tb.rk 't net ONu ,(-1, trial t»y juts hrmld l»e re- 

i’uned, I considtT that ilu juusdi’i t. of th Couit ot Session 
Iwught be narrowed, and that of tin j>ultie courts. enUsgrd Why 
.-ht-old offcni cs against monk abortions, and the majouty ol 
aggrav it- I thofts b truddt ihc \ss/csr Those niAtli r>* cottld 
be better dralt u Ih h> the»fTo< t .t,d courts. In piaCtice this 
IS. a!rcad> donr* Oj the *'corit-cttorni satum ' of cnmtnai rharg- 
e-», by clitnin.tting th' ♦ >rcain...tam —» oi aggiavathm, and by lessen- 
log the Attributes, tie' Ik and the Magu*trates caosi m>uiy cases 
to I'e tr d by tlo jaiStie courts wh vb are wtihm the lOOTpeteiieft 

of tbi t ourt of Session But often the plea of want of , irlsdic- 

lion is raised by t!ie -accu'ctt, a.« d tlu-y demand and ubu* i that 
they be sent before the \<«i2es. \ Vfform which would have the 

-^effects (It legaltslngithc pract'ce of ' t orrectipnalisatiotif'' and of 
extending the Jans^wtion of the polfte courts without abolisJung 
trial by jury would produce very useftd results, and wmild be 
wetcoroed by pttbncmpthton., ftfrym* n, in fact, complain that t|iey 
me taken jiwsy their business to try jMitty cases/^ ^ 

I,-, ,. ■ u.i,.n. ,..-1.1. . j.. .. , - •If.-'T ■. -1 - “-. 11. 

* The awei^oa that tbfl fistdi ti ID the mriiihfigSpid’tbsllhta^/md not k 
tho fl^Pun of hrbl by jury di a IfwoMrite ane Of tlw naalire ptfm.‘ At Psftrs 
when the jury aystem gave bed remilu, I ama idU jhal^^k WaS j^euee itie 
reepeetabk meu itt the iwt ovciled i»mo.> by brihl^ Iftni yolM to mtiuu the 
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me fXDUSTRJAL HISTORY OF INDIA, 

I 

The induslnal history ot like that of any other country, 
may h< taken as divided into two well-marked division**, Uie first 
braach relating to archil»‘t.ture and the secorid to the vat ious ai ts 
and tnanuiactures The tt.vde and commerce of a i ountry comes 
under the second head It is very much to be regretted that the ^ 
general and popular bi-tories of <\’t.n the most »nlightened * 
countiie's / 1 tirope do no* even ps-'-iagly i<,er to this important 
branch'd activity, whkh in these day? ot steam and cdhy 

locomotion must be, t\i n more than agrKukure, the mainspring of 
a nation's pfosperitj or d< wiy. Mr Cm i u s **xiMlent book 
tltough proletisedly u lii^tory ot the Lnglnh people has but 
a ii V 1 r*es on the subjtt t Ir Kngland and C(*itintntal Euiope, 
learned prottHsoi'i oi va*ii»us technical instiluK'-, b,»vt written 
the’histories of (ht CfminiCKC ot Iheit rcpp'*clivc louiitiies Those 
histories, though occupying themselves rhitfl) with the statistics 
of import an<i export trade, the inferences to be drawn there- 
fioin, and the commenia! < rises, have indin^clly told us the effects 
of p.irticuUr laws and ideasures of Goveriimeirt on particular 
branches of national ind i‘-try as w'ell as the expansion and con- 
tiatiioo f certain branches of 4 ,fade and,manufactures ow'ing to 
unusu,*i 4 and tenipofiry causes. The architecture, the arU, and 
the !<ulus‘'fies ot India wt re once far-famed in the civilized world. 
They die . in highi at ctuoifiiums and recciveirthc'fidlest descrip¬ 
tion fttrai Ta Hian and Huoen Ph&ang, travellers troui the Cclea* 
tial empm* whose i ulgineiit agd artistic t&ste still c'ommend 
themseh'es to the .r*^thc tv: critics w tWb llioeteenth century. They 
dr^w the attciitimi «l ni.,iiv civilised centres in Europe during the* 
Mhldle 1 In- pro 1 1 t‘ of the Ind’hn looms and handicrafts were 

taken to the m^tikcts ot 1 urope through many a circuitous route by 
the Ar»b^ Wre hunt*- '1 ln‘y induced traveJiers and merchants, in 
the se difii^ttlt days oi locomoilion, to visit the land of the pa||odas, 
t.ot only m search of tht Hmilless wealth thia land was ims^ned 
co%taitt. but also to take lessons in those industries whkh 
leached a high .state of pedyction Later, when the pa*«sagjE.l% 
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^ c«|!^ di»C!>vvertd|> indat^ % lusetf ^mpetitidn be* 
itfi^en t^e 4ifBtreiit &irop£^ naKiom. At l^^and a^nlnf 

dii^tai oomfMiHes «v>«r« iDCorporated {cnt txbdTftgr ^ 
contest was km between these (or 5eci)illn|» monojpoly bl* an 
actWe col^er^ in the beautifnl prodwQfcitms of the peninsula 
stretches sonth of the grandest motiiitains of the worhi iThe 
htstoriins of tlie reign of Akber give tt» precise* detalle and 
information as to the Indian pruduhtjons that were taken up 
by the Aj-ab and the Egyptian merchants, for the market 
of that city which was /ostly called the Queen of the Adriatic. 
The historians ot the age of Philip IT and Chaiiea V nho were 
absolute monaichs rompettnt to tndhlge in tlmir te<te for all 
the articles of tuaury that the world produced speak with. Un- 
affecltci eduuralion of the car^wts, the shawfs, the muslins, the 
ivory-wotk, and'the gohl ^ad siK er embroidery that were putclwtaed 
from* the dommums of the Gre>it .\fo<jul The sjdeodid auhitoc* 
tural monument* wuh the decorations «till existing m many parts 
of the country, which w'ere eref.U'd during the Hindu, the BuddKtst, 
the Jama and the Mahomedan periods, show' <Uarly that Indian 
art was not dead at auv time wh<“iv »t received any amount o( cn 
couragement MI thi-. as changed now. CircomKtances have all 
but rooted out the amient arclutectutal skill of the races that 
inhabit indid The artisti-'* liUot lliat priuluccd ,the pcdcoCk 
throne dnd the Ta) mahal, and thil adormd the Courts and per¬ 
sons ol sovereigns wboj,t appearanr ‘ slrmk with admirAtion the 
traveiltr from the we'-t arcu^fcoim I to thf S'mple dignity of his 
pwn monaich, hasbriiunc rare n tlx country. Infiportant cities 
and milts tha* once were the home oi diousands of thriving fami¬ 
lies have dwindled u n»n into inslgnilxanit villages. The report of 
the Famine Commission plainly showed dffeer a comprehensive en¬ 
quiry that more than 90 per ct nt ot the hidian population is con¬ 
nected directly or indirectly with the cultivation of the land ^d 
that the pressure'm the soil is continually increasing with the 
increase of population. The railways which have killed the t ^rry• 
iitg trade of the ^qtry. Foreign tnanufactores have dnven 
^the Indian artisans, who hiero followin|j hereditary professions, 
from their rime-hottored callittgs, and ihffiwtn a yet larger num¬ 
ber of men on the already over-crowdeil soil. The lot of the 
landless labourer in India is now certainly one of Jhn hardest 
known to humantty. India is rtt h hK her natura|^.temrcm but 
her ions are now passii^ through the sauna pfed»ca«neift that old- 
estabHshedJndustries of the country hli^ya tthdergo when first 
confd^mted with the marwelious powers unless the produ<« 
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ol iIm* potn^if i« shut tmt by a cav^luBy hopnyvisad lysfeeiii^ 
|Nl!i^)||M!^ve 4 uti 0 s. The br4S<id-{)f<>Htoiia| Wlhtch it now bWnnify 
Ib^rihg us in tite face, has happily tamed the atteattion both tifet 
liiileb ae4 the ^ided to tfte means that ttmy he to reeiue 

Hw oh) and farthinted mdu&tHes the countiy and aetl«« Oieaaaiea 
^aae tikefy to' be taken shortly in this direction That the Indian 
produce is* yet known and adaiured in the enrUized marketa <d 
‘Eorope is be^nd ali doul't. The German Emperor has only the 
other da} forwai ded a iar^<* order (or Agt a carpets. The eniighteoed 
traveilers who visit our t owntry every told season are not niggardly 
tn their purchase of Indian articles The Indian Courts in the inter* 
national Exhibitions still draw crowds of admirers and purchasers, 
and tbe late iHustrious Consort of Her Graooiis |ik|e3ty, m opening 
the Erst Exhibition of it«> kmd in 1852, «pokowitlr 4 i,i^stinled admira* 
tion of the Indian txhib>t<. The art hitectural skill of tbf' cuuitiry 
is rapidly on the want iti British India Hov tiuly thal enunint 
scholar, Mi F S Grow<»e «.iys tint the f^ubhe Works I)r partmtnt 
policy ol tht indiati Govi*rnmt.i I ha« paraly^<d, if ml < nlirely 
kiiicd, the architct till al .1 h of the touutr} \\h<n larijt* butldiny*- 
are required for us (m’ orbtmfutnt puspo^t s, ~buildu p;s ratted 
entirely witli siibsk iptions iioni the Indian nubility and gentiy— 
i\en thcie' ai haruUd ovtrt« llMli'-h IJigineers and the prosaic 
workmen whom modt rn fmiia eiuplov s to the lot i\ ex Ui oon of those 
arehibiis whusi irprtstnutiv(s h»ivr siuddtd tht count’) with 
the must piujc nionium ids from the Himalayas to tht uuthem 
Cape I he silk lodiist>) ul India was furc a must tm{K>rtant 
iiranch of industry and oottimeit e Indian silk figured piteminenily 
ID the robe^ Cff sovereigns und nobltnien of the JBg)ptian and the 
Ottoiuaa Erftpires Ihi uuiustiy is now confined to only the 
Bnrdwait and lb< Kajsludie djisistuns of tht Henga' Presidency, 
and Indian silk 'las lx n almosi diivm out of th< European 
rMirki.t by fht [»rudu<,tioii& ol tht counincs lound the Mcditera- 
ne.ui. The best spec u s uf Indian c oUon have ^ort fibre s and liavo 
no chanct m th« guat I uropean markets when compared with 
Ainenoan cotton th» of Bombay ^d tht Ohehta of Katly* 
wrar, which supph* d t’u Emcashirc^iKs during the Great American 
Wtu when cotton auU j; Id were convertible termi> *n tbe WestenET 
PtiiSCidunry, have Qgait b ui refdaced by the American prodweg) 
kinl thft ettiwit tradf ol 1 ombliy in ih.*t 4 irtrlio« has constdkirabty 
gone down, 1 he outl) 1 tlma of the luiwtn industries is extremely 
gloomy, aM although bi uucrgelic and timely efforts muvh bd 
done to levlyi^ tho't u • •isttiies, it is neressay first of ail to pepu* 
iati&e the si^kcl and to firesent the past and the future of it in a 
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fed;iiif«y ^ furt# and tedustvifa 4tf Xitdia mriEjlie wi^iiKmUag 
10 «D otfltoi!e4 mea tod ytt id^rntd ihitik «i»r iltty dotio U «ns eo^d 
ktncBe fotno iotort^ tO tho »ult)ect wkii ^ i&vm 
dsvocl tlietr to the thooretical tMify of the'snl^oct hi oiihi^ 

wodMi «K the imiings ol Sir George ^rdwo^i l^t- WllXiAm Hihrter* 
Mr* |amei Fergussoo^ Dr. KajendraUila Mitm, and‘others h»o 
titaneroos for gaention. If once the subject in all itsdetiule 'beseiMne* 
as potHihir in India as political literature in those days, we cannot 
hot think that the enlightened portion of our countrymen an idl 
parts of India will he in earnest about this matter and pakronife 
Indian arts and tndusiites as largely as pcmslbtn* T^e prOvaillng 
fashion guides the choice of the Indian consumer in these days, 
but an intimate knowledge of and sympathy with the dying indtirs* 
tries ot the country might change the current of feeling from the 
weihiUmi&hcd shop of the Eutopean and Europeanized merchant 
to tht poverty-htneken iiouM- oi the Indian handicmfisman. The 
indoilneT^ of the country have ag.iin to be brought to the imptw* 
ed levt! of the modern agt, ami carried on through the aid of 
itcim and machinery The Raipur princes, who still resort to 
Indian architecturCf have hlled their capitals with noble productions, 
and there is no reason why the nobility and gentry of British 
India should not follow the example ol those princes Who by gene* 
ral acknowledgment aie thr Icadeixi of the Indiartwuition. The 
whole question i not onK full of unlimited potentiaMes but is 
mo%t important r-> a theoretical and piactical shudy. With the 
permission of our rcidfs uc uould vtnturc to ewpEf 
larged <'an<iderat>o>i ot tht xrihiuriurc the ait| and mdindMoa 
and iht* trade and cumim-rce of our tuui try both Im the past and 
ttie present. The present writer hst^pl||^^he labours of 
preceding scholars in the held auiiy^ lAlli^^^llll^er the talents nor 
the leisuri for original research'' s Hit labours, he hopes, will 
be Useful, if not for finding out ai y new ifuths at least for spread* 
tug tbe knowledge of trutfab already known. 

It is probably too lato tb tb^day to disCttss ibe general value 
of architectural achievements in the matter cl giving a complete 
mdex to the thoughts, the feeling'^ and aspirations of the buitdeis. 
Europe itself is fidl of tW ruins of edifice* and irmnuajuutl^ ^sotue 
of whi^ in beauty of dtestgn and finish of detail |M|u^ ddie 
palmiest days of the Roman Empire when Home Was 
by t^ arts of Greece. Scholars and readers td * litetatore 
of the day know very well what food liNt'’'ftSectron the mass of 
rtiioa, {rebring from among the iux^tanl, fi^^tation of Southern 
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can aHord. That immortal act cHtIc, who is 
^4^ of 0w most fitii«1ied writers ol the modem age, |ohft Klisd^ifo^ 
l|i Iii4 woHks dwells \\ith viifScient vigouf and demmess oi llio 
effect that thi: ruins ol monuments of bygoti** produce on 
the human jmmd and the fruits derived by a process oC sdent46k: 
study applu'Ni to them Any wril#»r on the subject might well 
despaii* to* give any new truths »with itfcrewtce to those general 
’ principles, and Mr Ru*>kin‘s works w ill remain for many years to 
come, a perpetual quaTi where future s^cholars might ^linh their 
sJkafts for any reO#^ tie^s on the subject ft is not our present 
purpose to enter into .lu elaborate discussion of th^ general prin-^ 
ciples which ought tt> regulate the ‘tudy, thr rlassihcatlon, and 
tin ''riMcism of an hde f turil monum#‘nt'^ ii. general Wc believe 
we would supply *» oadcr*? with inteieMmg materials if we 
undertook to dcti-^ < tht mnn) mnnumeuts of architecture 
showing a broad <oii(eptiun of outline and a clear peiception 
of dtmil, with nhuh oar native land is trewn. It is a matter 
of deep legiet tnat edu''^4^ed indu sho ild turn ‘o littlt towards 
those vast fiUds ol *-4111%' vthufi ,»rt t<rMim to reward the toils 
of every cxplo'ti \ichitcrtare w, ir all age's, one rf the prin¬ 
cipal sections kA Irdustxui art ir countries vlnre it ha» been 
carried to any pe'-bitioi TV htiil hnp^ •»‘penad) ul the iitiAgi- 
native Fasj viith the ir ^arvlugs, decoritnms and general chara - 
tbnsfice, vviM ‘m\p t» nve an insight into the general life the 
thought'? and fn of the . ge and society <0 which they owe 
then origin It 4S a u*ll.known fact that many ancemt buddings 
and monumonts lux* pens! ^*<1 owing to causes apprc^priately 
rlas&ed by Eumpfan m h 1 irs undei the gene ral name of \'anda!ism. 

1 bo rnth'ois ha ul of thi Moshu*! coiiqueroi in many plaCeS pulled 
down Hindu h ills auJ Ihudu shniu'^ forihc5«Ak.t of buildingihosques 
whose Ult mnards and dornea would stand as a, perpetual insult 
^ind menace to .thf r. hgirn of the conquered The indolent 
Hindus ha>c m • la v tasis allowed precious'relics of bygone 
days to g»> tt r ’ •* uw g to the natural action of air and rain; and 
diat vegetaiK»n v h h o castW splits ,«p 'the largest buildings 
in the Valbs', oi pwwvrful river<, such*a‘? the Ganges, the 
jBrahn.jputia tin* I -^'ns and the'Ncrbadda UtilttsuiSn 
V tti»^stnt‘'t hat c i' luny cases pulled down the residewnus^ef 
tt)ir>nt pjonarths ard dxnastirv and urilized the materials in huild**^ 
iftg barrseks, ar^tinb and cute h<*ries withemt ey^en fweseyvhqg^ a 
plan of \|ie imroor^ tl iiutidings they were destroying. The t^avdllef 
standiflg within tho proud, feenelleted^ red wnMs of the forts of Agss 
and Delhi will be shown |ho spot% where the harems and pala^ie^ll 
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k(i(4 M^dires far'tftm«4 (lfn»»ttes oihhi slooci *t <| be eUti^i 
k\iUi hijft srbole being mpt uf> mndmiijltlonef V)i08e|i4rt»^ftbe 
re9iiiieiice» wWcb have beiisii nil<^wf4 to io w-hnt iifiotd4 

he not give even for securing a |)»l8n or a jihotograph of tboite 
bail4iags n^hich have been nepiaccd b; the indlaa PUbtic Worha 
Pejparhoent by hideou%> stracturcj* m the shape <4 barraoks^ ar8eaab« 
cantonment Magbliate*)' Courtt> and u nnia gFounds ? {ndin i$ ainguk 
larly favored bv nature Her eternal hlUs, some of vrhoae creat* 
are topped SI,ilh cterral'‘ficm, her krtile valieyf which open up 
long and ieiei dtstanits ui ground, her smaller hiUs where are to 
be found some of the most picturesque of the cave temples of fndta, 
her secluded silingts ^nd lakes which will for ever remain the 
lilttsi spots foi thoh r«,bfi[Kms nice nations ami that admiration of 
God and h’s woik* w be<oiuiijg lu.iguag*' of which her ancient 
liirrAhire affoi k so nmarkabh tKumples ac ready to be 
iidapted for the use of prniAtunt slrciturcs of wood stone 
that might bf required Ur pohtieul and religious grandeur. 
W< have not rcinaini'ig to us at the prc'cnl day any monuments 
that can be trul> jJpM'tvd -is h< longing to the, age ol the Hindu 
kingv before the rise of Buddhism 1 he history of Indian at- 
cbitccfure must date fiom the rugu of the gr^^at Buddhist king 
Asoka vehost adtTi"iiarat ve abilry and taste have drawn the 
highest enfomiKins from svholirs inlcresttd in the pure»and 
simple dogmas oi Buddhi»m As rka sledded Mcy part of his 
vast dominion with pillars, hi i m,* inseriptions^ with temples 
caitrd /efifi, whu h hio .iqr*in .in <mti r strci lure familiarly known 
as that vould dfs*ni <i dciet ption by themselves, wsilh 
publu. hJls lx*th foi religious and uvd purposes, with monos* 
tenes where hundreds of monks u-td lo kadascetic lives, and with 
splendid retreats and h sid* tier*- lancd in the interior of the rock 
On the model ol tho-e whirh an <0 familiar to the European 
traveller b the Ekphanta»,avo Many of Asoka^s buddings are 
also to be found in u* note parti- < f the Asiatic continent, m further 
todia, b |ava and Camb^wt, jrbere the BuddhiHifaithsliU prevails, 

, and whene tbsy are m a comi<arativc!y belter state of jw^servatictn. 

In bdia UseBthere are many lemflrkable Bnddl ivtic siructuret either 
" belonging to ttie redgb of Asoka or those mooarchs adui 
ceeded him before Buddhism ceasi>d to he the reiigbp of ll^e slaf^ 
The piUars of Asoka are found m muf^ parts of thee country and 
gise us tmportmit bformation w ith refetsenpe to the pdlitical history 
of ^ ha t reign. The sldpcndou'- t'*mpbt nf Banchh near Ibansi in 
Cbntrsi India, at Samath near at Buddh tiya witbo 

pa^y distance of Pat!0% tad ihoso scientjido 
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frontier at Q&n 4 hiia, Jclalabad and Manikyaia, with esf^lemai 
rmls^'and decorations such an exist up to this date at Bbarliut* 
Mtthila, Sanchi and Amerdvatii the monasteries and rci.glous caves 
at Nassic, Ajunta, and I'llora, not to speak erf important places^^ 
embody the »o»dul doctune j and conceptions of the Buddhistic faith. 
They are not unworthy the eloquence iu prose and verse of »Sir 
Kdwin Arnold. 'I hr Ji>na religions, whith played an important 
part in Indian histors afu r the decline ot Buddhism, have left .some 
traces in cnduritig monu.i mts. riic3e are to be found mostly in 
Central and We^ttrn India With tlic single exception of the 
temple on Parisnath hill m Bengnil, lhe*'r mvoiumenti would give 
evidence that pnw’t.iul jams L \<<1 mostly out of Lpper India. 
Jaina temples are to be lound in piofusion at Mount Abu, at 
Palitana, Glnuu and Ahmadabud lo (» jr.it ind on and m the 
interioit of the »ofks of the Boinbn t'nsuUu v 'f hf ^ iauta 
style of arehitfclim lad sumk peculiar k.iurc, especially in 
the master of nsnig no.i/oulal inbc* and ctonc" ot bmhlmg 
and carving pil*ais, and iho st uiptu t s an l Wc.. > o* dec oi at ions 
«.h'<.h were often kept >o ululued 1 h it ihi y m no wa\ uit< rfered 
\iUh either the gi nerai onlLm O’ lhet''e<.( ol the ^hnct^ llie 
later/aina st>le is <\enip'il du m’!> juddings whu h had been 
converted into mosqm& and wUom paciou*' <0 mvaids, rows of 
pillars, and gtnet tl cmistnntion nude them, well -^diptid lor the 
purposes of the (oliowcr- <»f Kin Ih* monuments rf Hindu 
architerture still ixtanl aie later in daU to the j iin.x and 
Biiddhot edifices named abote and should be consuitHd under 
several distinct«vv h id*- I he lenipUs of Departs, Dimdaban, 
Gwaliot and Udaipui «re, 60mp ot them, very remarkable, but 
they are compaiatiM Iv n >>dcni in date Tht palaces and ceno¬ 
taphs of meny 01 Iht h'stont cities of Rajputina are still more 
modern, and v.,th » re exceptions belong mostly to the last 
ccotur)' when the Ktgut and the Maharatta pnnees were m 
a state of cx>niparati\e alHuemco at the practii ai downfidl of 
the Mogal sway. "Ih# Hi*iuila>a| presented always a vantage 
“gfound whereon to binhl tcinpleil. 'fhclr hijA altitude, and the 
gran^ and sublime si entries that are to be fo^d there, inevitably 
tocned the thoughts of man to things higher and purer than those 
to be found |n commo > I fe, and the ar'diitectuic of the Himalayas 
presents a int. iistkig chapter for study and rejection 
Kashmir has id ways \>cen noted for its natural scenery and in ^is 
respect it*io®d not fear comparison w'lth any other part of the world. 
h has temples^ which will repay caicfwi attention bestowed upon 

them, at MatHatsd* Avantipore and Bhantyar, Nepal has been always 

*1 
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3the seat ot paweifiil dj^nasites whose proweas was well* 

recognised m the neighbouring kingdomt. , The kings of Ne^l 
adorned their capital with shri&es which eahihit a rude and simple 
style, but are noted for solidity and mass of structure^ The lovejy 
valley of Kangra, which has now attracted attention for its teas 
and* its views of the snowy range beyond, has also furnished u$ 
with some specimens of Hindu temples that cannot be passed, 
over* in the province ol Orissa arc to be found some specimens 4 
of Hindu temples, which have now, (thanks to the industry of 
Stirling. liunUr and Kajcndraiala Milra), been well-known to the 
civilised w'orld With the exception of the far-famed temple 
of Jnggeniath the IVya templeb situated in Bhubaneshwar, 
Karnaut, Tajapur and CuUurk were erected under the great 
Kesan dynasty The gmei.d ron^etisus of opinion among anti* 
ijuaiiaus tixfs A D. 47'^, as the date whni the pi'ovinte of Orissa 
p.ls^ed under the lule of the L*on hue," as Sir William Hunter 
e,i!U thejn KaJi of the great u mpics thtre is a landmark of the 
'.Ule nt archiiMfute atiepted, tin ii dinumsion* being fat from 
• onteio[>t»bJ'’ and Uu .reK\.iti<m and stnui«w- afforduig a singularly 
stdcinn H! d pleasjtig .e-pect 1 hey tiav«* be* n described and phoio* 
grapiiedand classified b) the late Rajah Rajendralala Miua, with the 
pierlsiCiu of a stu ntific man studying tor scientific purposes. India 
t<w«'S in thus ici.pcct nnuh to the ind* f.iiigahle energy and industry 
ol the Euiopea.i •.-hol.irs who have < arried on the woik of anti- 
ijuarian lesearch often in hours snatclu d tmm pr» ssing public duties. 
Many of them were not f.iniiliir with the bnm.s and aifiniites 
of Hindu aich«ii < tine iiid thus ha\i drawn laferenciis which 
requite to be t<*vii.e*i by Indian s,liolarb of local experience ami 
ktiowledge Tb* temple ot Juggernath, which has now acquired a 
world-wide, celebrity, ’ is the work of 4 h'* Oanga Vansa which suc¬ 
ceeded the Kesari dynasty about r 141 A 1 ). 'fhe temple, which is | 
stupendous edifice with a double mi lo-,ure and consideiable propor¬ 
tions, U infeiior in sculptural otnamenl, in decoration and finish of 
details, to other buildings of the sar'ie age. Us tradilUrns exhibit 
a materiaHy altered condition (/{.liclicf in the common people. The 
spspension of caste prejudices within its preciois, the tradition 
that a bone of Krishna is contained in the Image of JaggemAth, 
the Ratha |atra which is coodurtid m i perollar style, and othi*r 
things of the sort, are foreign to the ordinary dogmas and cu»tv^ms 
of Hinduism and seem to be a mixture *>f that faith with ^ime of 
the foipns ot a degraded Buddhism K<tjahHajendra I,a!n Mitras 
work o^the antiquities of Orhsa whi* fi gives copious lilust rations 
will convey an adequate idea of wh,i* Indfao art really was in Its 
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state to flt pari of the eoentr^^ vrhere it was remadtabljr 
frcc**Jfro«t Egyptian! Venetian^ or Saracenic inDuence in any rfeape 
or fprm. Hindu rock-i-ut temples abound near Poonab and tj^har- 
wary and sotrit^ of these Hindu excavations are the finest specimens 
from an arohi*-'rt«ra.l point of view. Their elegant shape, their 
arrasgemenl. ot pint's and ceils, as well as tlieir farms approprlAe 
for cave archileotute, Ihcir dclicac v of execution and their inwumer- 
abie inscriptions, make tln-m a <.la ^ «eparaUt by itceU. Those t'f our 
readers who JM\e any knowledge of tlie Madras Presidency are 
well acquainted u'itb the numerous pagenias th.»t arc to be found 
in that part of India. The tt-mplc’', ot Sf'ringbam, Ramesseram, 
Madura, TinnfvVl'y, Conj.weram, VeUore, Hijaynagar, TanjotP. as 
woM as ( » l( cut tPinj>U-» or JlahvcUipore, Kylas, and Ellora, arc 
all ercrlcd in what is known as the Dravidian st>U*. The Tura¬ 
nian rare whi«'h dvv<‘lt in the benighted PresnU ncy conrcnlratcd 
ail their aTchilPcloral ctl »rts to the Mr\h*' ol t'digion and their 
tssmpics 'UP always very picturesquu in effect. These exhibit an 
amount ot {about, Itestowcd as a tritnsle to the gods without stint, 
which has ronquered immense dith in tht way having 

given empio\r.ent to the surplus population N»arh one'-tourth 
of the population ot .Southern India oceiipict! thinnselves en- 
Juely with teniplo-boilding, and though the aristocracy of Southern 
Intjlia who caused those to he built had no great a'ul lofty ideas, 
as w> n as no >u«-h Inmkoring r’»ltor i in mortal it) as haunted the 
p'jryptian nobli'iiMMi, tie) persevin d m building splendid halls, 
courts, colli, pillars and co/r/y/rj during the whole of tb*‘ jyfh and 
i.'-'fh rtnturios and they liavt achieved resulls which are truly 
astonishing. Tlie images of the gods of Southern India are 
placed in dark and cubu.il ceils, with porches and court yards that 
H»e lofty and spacious and the \vh*de building was adorned with a 
stfccession of that served as entrance.s and that displayed 

the niost * lahotaU* c.ir\mg and design. The gre^t pagoda at Tan- 
jorc, and the tempi* of S-ibramanyaatthe same place, are adorned 
with the most cxqu^'-iti- -culptures, and the*^v;^«rw4r give all the 
pfi>miiu*«l emblems' oi ♦he religioiltof Vishnu The Dravidian dtylo 
d»**d out when the Madras Presidency came within the scope of 
European iifluonce The modem palaces of the Raja^ of Ram- 
ikttd, TraVSftti- urc and fissure, as «’el! as those of the Nawabs of 
the Carnatlo, are Mr. Fergussdn expfes.ses it, in th« bastard 

Italigu siiylo It ’s \ i^ct that is well-known in the history of 
Ifj'ban i^nUquitics thb’I h* Niiam's teiritort^s are as yet #/> be 
regarri.vl as t^rM i*'> •>’/a with ief*^rom‘e to this branch of^ know¬ 

ledge *.i. th**v have noi at, yet been swpbitectnrally surveyed. 
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^ kmgdom «l ftad rt»e 

MahomdUui oi Blldj^ur, Ahm«tntig^l||^t OUcondft^ 

iBtsntf di 4 6x>&t in tkh part of India ipr centurlos. * The 
VlHndiis being the priadpat and the 

:,po^^&lUHi ol thoae ktnj2;d^s>, the st)l« of hrchHecttins eifipiP)red 
if (^Hbictp^Iy the Hindu Chalaehysn atjfte though Ut the mofieht 
kingdotns it received a slight admiatare of the Shracieiili^ h>ims. 
The Kirti stambha at VVainitgal, the temples of Somnath|Kir ttmf 
BaiUuf, dusid the inagotOcent ruins of HuRabId are tlte best sped- 
mens yet known of the Chalut kyan stylt, which attained its h^- 
est perfection b the province of Mysoie about A f> 1300 The 
temples at HuUabid which were baiU of an ctiduiated potstone^ veiy 
dose-grained alid of a creamy color, had very enduring quaditfea 
and the minutest details still stand forth, clear and sharp Theh 
curves arc dc'clopmentbol th** highest mathematical and the 

construction has bf en aptly dcMribtd is severe and g»>dlike, with 
every optical detect fme»>een and provided far 'Ktie Indo Aryan 
style, which U ptommcntlv etemplihed in the temples of the la^ 
century, has l>een dcvi loped ,n tbwe parts of India where 
Moslem mflnenci s had be< n very strong The (iohien temple ot 
Amritsar, wH'ch, though m natn^ a temple !« really a monotheistic 
pU< e of prayers built l>y Ranjit Sinph is a splendid example of this 
style. But the anf tent buildings ol Indu tbit ha' 1 more than 
any other attracUd th»‘ pfomnunt attention of the ct\il«et! 
nations of Fuiope and America, ire tlwise binlt by the Mahotnedan 
conquerors of lodu .iikI arc all ui the Siracrnn style. The 
palases and sepulchres ol Agra and Dilhi were deserH^t d some 
centuries ago by Roc and Uermcr and all «ubs<qent travellers have 
devoted time and attention to them ^ J h<y have been drawn, de. * 
scribed and photographed almost as irequcntly and with is much 
enthusiasm as the ruins of Rorar, Atliens and Venice Thin clast 
of buildings havo all been hmlf on an uniform plan and their study 
if peculiarly fascinating tu European minds. The eailier atch4et- 
tural monti»«ttts of rfu P*i’hans are also all to be found in acces¬ 
sible and pleasant places In* Upper Indfa, and they are built in a 
< 3 MIorent stylo ot aichitectai^fr»^pnthcto«jJb«^9<q>ttlchres, eenotaphif, 
palaces and lorts the later Mogul sdthSfaigfts. Th'*)* assume ‘a, 
locid individuality of their own in Ben^pl where !l < 0^ of Oour 
the ancient capital as weK as Dacca a capital exhibit sdma 
remarkable dxomptea, The luxuriant vegetaiioii of Byigal ifiwl? 
aslfa^damp cUmath is peCtoliarlv rn'iuit^'the prfese s abort 
arrffiteetural monuments and th-* tuinkt^^ found ne^^ a ( 
parativelyjaw. The Ffathao style is dxvw^l^i} bt m tb» 
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'Minar, the tombs and palaces of AUauddin, the edifices with which 
t^ teigcing Moillcm sovereigns of Jounpur and Gujerat adonsed 
tlMch kingdoms, which jong remamed independent as weU a»: In 
some isolated iivstances in the tableland of Malwa. The Knltfb 
Minar which is a onique structure is exceeded in height only by 
the Campanile at 1 * iorence built by Grotto but it stands luirivaUed 
in its poetry of design and dnish of detail. As it shoots up with 
• its richly-carved belts and balconies to a height ol 243 ft. and 
stands lar apart from any mass- of structure that might detract 
from the solemnity of the scene, its towering height in the dark- 
blue Indian sky ha.s a noble and imposing appearance. '^Tbcre aw: 
many t^ildings an<} tomh> strewn in the fields of Old Delhi, which are 
built in the earlier Pathaii style. The later style of the Fafhans can 
be traced from many other monuments which arc to be foand on 
the same fields in prolusif^n as well ».•< in seversil other places in 
Sawlhern India where Pathari viceroys had raised the standard 
of revolt and had founded independent kingdoms. The Mogul 
architecture begins with the tomb ot Huniayan near Delhi which 
was lieguri by that sovereign and finished bv hi.'J son. During 
Akber’s reign were built the Fori with its sondslone palaceti 
at Agra, the palaces t*! Kathepur Sikr» having a high archea- 
ologieal value, the U)mi> beneath which his own remains ha^e 
mingled with the dust, „nrl other minor things 'ahich have now 
disappeared Akbcr’'. buiidittgs display marble IrtHis-work of the 
most beautiful and arabesque t’^acery of the highest 

fiulsh. During /'. hangir’s roign the capital \va.s at l. 4 th!;)re and 
his huildiu};- o'ji\c mo^lly perished owing to the spolialton of tbe 
Sikhs who have pJuiictcretl his jacpalchre of its most cosily materials 
for aclornittg their own l» mple at .Amritsar, The tomb of Etimad- 
Doulab on the left bank ut thet river jumna lieiougs to this reign 
aiwJ it the first specimen in the work of lolavtng marble wiU» 
prctioiws stones such a.s .agates, hlood.stones, jaspers, &c. This 
art is but kebly represented in this tomb but was carried to {>erfec> 
tiem in the Taj .Meh«{ t..- v-Uich, according to the unanimous opinioo 
of antiquarian .scholars, travoliers, «nd art».*cts. the first place has 
been assigned amoug the ndifice# d the world Shah Jehafti who 
snsceeded jehnngir, gave India tKe best specimens of Sitra* 
€<mic architecture that she possesses In his reign ^he fadkS 
dcj^ns aiid the Hindu squares of Akber had given place to the nmre- 
et^nt and feeble prettiness of polished marble inlaid with {u-fio 
cious stones shaped into arabesques of flowers- The palace 
Delhi, die peacock throne, the Mati Maspd at Agra and the ^ 
luma Masjid at Delhi* are th« pariocipal oh|e«U of ancdutecture 



Hat lav. eo.be down to po«erity, tb. T*j M*W. 

.itMime deKcacy ol materUil, boWness ol ooacoptJOn, »nd o 

and >»v«<y garden. U..nWiSccn. 
ternce, ita ebqui^e wortoan»«i>.'« e'»rf“n 

tCucTo^biina. ^ grace and .mrity dt ™^iro; 

veaally admitted to be immaeol^ and tbe nobl«t 
nf the architectuTal taleate ol the human race. The Mati W^*)***, 
Id^he^l at Delhi a« all bailt in the same style areW^- 
ture and display some one or other ot the above * 

LTto declin^ed after the dealt, ot Shah Jehan 
ings of the reign ot Aarongzebe are not only 
in design but Isolntely worthless in csecution. 

AorungLbe near the caves ot Eltora is an 

tore, and his successors were too w«k and » _ 

some reign, todetote ‘^‘!;^"‘ 4 ;“j“^‘“ 7 en;i«ent anlliities 
that lecture on war which «« coniaulereo oy trm.ng. 

to U the Iwst address on the subject, .ha. an ran spnng up «ty 

•Vh- TV n#-r.ole and that there can be none among n 

among a muitciry p#oplt, ana ♦mth with 

niistoral race, 'I'hc Moslem tace^. mdeed, v this truth wim 

peculiar force. Their building., which .*re lobe found from th« 

mJs oi India across the Golden Horn to the hills and levels ol 
&aand Grana.U. were all built .at a period when 
was foremost in the field and they were carrying the 
of their proiihm to distant contiers of A-ia and Kni-ope / 

and swo^d. ■ AUcr the d^^clinc of the Mogul empire the 
Kajnut and th.‘ Mabomedan chiefs in all parts of India erected 
edlncTs (.public and prirat. use. They M «<> special 
characicrisiic.^ ai d a-o mostly jmiratio.is of a degenerated a«d 
mixed style. They do not v . .mytbmg but a passing mention 
in tlvc history of Indmn architecture.** Indian ardutr-. -'o e ihus «x* 
fivn picipal divisions, -v,s.. the Bnddlns. Style (a) rte 
lalna Style h) the OravidUn Style, (3) the Hindu and Indu-Arytn 
StX u) the a.nlokyan Style and (5) the Saraeenic Style. Before 
wep^s olto other branches ot thelndnslrial Arts of fnd« .t u 
our intention to lake, a rapid, survey .rf 
.industry and Ulents of Indian workmen .0 the pr.nc.pal anemn 
building of India. This study, which we ywwre to h°P<= 
be aMc to pat in as popular a form as possible, w .11 neittet be 

uninteresting nor unprofiuble. What 

of India would not Uke io know somethit^ of the grmjt archilec 
li t^Tevements Ofbia mother country > bygone days «d 

Wbea-ts that person with a tincture of l;^*"** ‘0J. 

fenow<ounvymea..wbo, when his c.tcomstances pernut its being 
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w'ill not giye doe oncouragetnent to thoso tnients and that 
m^jirkmanship in the arcbiiectura} line which is unfortnaatoly fa^ 
. beobmiog extinct from this country ? The present winter wdil feet 
thankful if his papers induce some of those in whose hands they 
wiH be placed to pursi-.v their studies in this subject from those 
learned trealihos which are the results ot years of secluded i&bcmr 
and research. T.ivirij.' in the city ot the '1‘aj Mahal and having 
had an opponunity oi .seuing most of the historic boHdings of 
Rajputana, Central in<!ia, f'iujrat and the modern buildings of a 
debased style in BuOibay and Calcutta, one would be something 
Jess than human il he dtd not strive to acquaint himself with all 
the important intorniahun with reference t*> the arts and archiU'c- 
ttire of past at\d infxieni India. '1 hi> subject will, no doubt, 
niiccssitate the intrudui tion ol many technu-al terms, but it is 
certainly w'orti, on* '*; ubile to take the trouble of mastering^hem 
to be able Lc- «tpptecialc the thorougl.ly proiilabtc and enjoyable 
study' to wtiicb they am tlic stepping-stone, and unavoidable 
he Ip mate s. 


SATYA CHANDRA MUKERJb 
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ClUl'TER IX 

Our countrynifn •■hotild trt^^e up th<? queshon di Uwf folurt 
Hnd •jotticmcnt «'f Ons*..! li nov\ ,i icfU'jpojrary netUeifteiit, tb<f 
term ot which vvili short') cxpnt, t\i«plc au apprelnnshe lest 
the n^xl SfttUment nughl proM a tigfhtcr screw than the on<* in 
exiitence Hainpg a ^ery fen the jnwa of whKh ih 

i>etUed in perpetuity, the scttlemriit of Government Revenue 
i*t for a term of ye«ir» Tht /cf-bi.fu/t or the Sunset law is as* 
much rigorous ht,ri* .is e* inhert IVopIc do not appeal to 
<ompljL 11 of th< rates, vibirl a» uu as ne ha\< hifii ahle to fudge, 
au mod^ritt What th<> want is a iVrnmnent Settlement — nimh 
on the lin(s v e l\a>» in He «gil S kH an instilution, if granted, 
would p-ove a vtriUlh fioon to o IVvilirtthrm and would 
rnormiusK furihtr Hair inmonmal loml turn 

I he era^’e Ur) i /< ir lu! ir und< t tin < >i t.ng Settlermnt is 
after nil a jioor individual Iho‘< who hi\f the lepwration ot 
li' i tg nth, owi- thnr we^Hhiness not lo the prolits of land ^n.l to 
trade and monev-Undmg 1 ’nfnrtuiiati ly Ur Oriisa, the niann 
fattureof ^ali h,is << iscd t > be x Ivi ) tailing nt the present 
flay Monev-ltMtloig is hiwMtrn hdl Mvmp and iniot continnc 
to be w ♦ill tht tnundal ron Jilion of th»* p» i< ir'r\ l> (omi tnorr 
hopeful b inum s m Oris'a a tl <w!i'r< in ln*l*a dt> not niq» 1 y 
the stUTf ilv g'ain hu* th< pitaljus (,{the buying nn'ms of the 
poor In Hunjal, the peasant his frrquenUy lb' advantage of 
the, / I HU in nspnt if hi* fh^ advintigt the 

I rya peasant lannot possibly h ‘ r so I >ng as the lAnrl Rf venue is 
temporarily settled lo tin e'lniai gl iry of Vt X of 13^9, tfhn 
j;yot here, has ihr bltssingy ol i of OKnpuKy, and no 
occupancy*r)ot K not liihh lo '■vutum except when he happens 
to fie a defaulter in tht ;; isyt'ot of rent, or a violator of any 
, stipulation ot bis lease 

The f rya peasant is awfuUv poor, and he vunomical toe 
diticm is destined to remain urn hanged for niany a year to teiife 
'] his IS ascnbable to dame N itun* s unk^nefnev* He has generally 
to till uppa rocity or sand) soil Ihere is less moisture tn the 
soib her*‘ than in T^ow^r Itengal, and the CanaU tvhuh were' 
tnlettded for irrigation have not proved to be an itnmixeii bk'sxing. 
What with the unpopulai C&na! lating, and the still more un* 
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popular administration of the Irrigation I^ws, the Canal-systeib 
has .well nigh brought on an exhaustion of the soil. For th^* 
maiffkenance of the canals it lias become necessary to dam up 
the 'principal watc'r-couri'^;M of the province, and this has con¬ 
siderably interferf^d v.hh the free inundation of lands, beloi^t'tlie 
dams. The deposit ot aliuvial matter for invigorating the land, 
has considerably diiuinishcd, and the rivers themselves threaten to 


V«‘''uu iri the immediate future, large tracts of silts. People 
think that the can.drs have proved to be a White Elephant in Urya- 
land. It is rather furaiv'. that in the dry season, when water is 
most wanted, the Caual-s .-hould be dry as hay. So much for the 
cause of Irrigation of the ^oil by means of Canal-water! 

The only crop whirh the IVya peasant earns to grow is paddy, 
jute and sugarcane arr grown in saudy tracts. Tobacco i.s also 
grown, but not to a con.iidcr,ib!e extort. In the vii o it v of towins 
they are begiuning to grow vegetables—.‘luch a*- potati;.'..s,cabbages 


and cau!ini'u'<.‘) ■i. 


riifi Uryas as a rac^.- .ure ( xircMnely frugal. The jnas.sf'.s cook 
only once. Their morning meal is rice, or rice cooked on 

the previc.us dav and soakcrl In water, ft is ctrtairily a cool and 
nourishing f(?oil. .Scit-ntitic |>eoph‘ say, that tudrocele and ele¬ 
phantiasis and ott '.M '>)u)iiar dise;<«.e? which are ry cammon in 
Ihts provMix-, :irc cue to she beloved yVr/v.'/..' 

JLabonr in (.Jri^sa is cheaper tl-.an !icre. 'I'his is another 
proof of the poverty of the people. Manufactured articles are 
cheaper her-' than in litng.ai, and so is skilled labour. In car¬ 
pentry and goldsmith's craft, the Urya is much on a par tvith his 
bi-pthreti of Bengal, (.‘utlack i.s noted for Mvod-work and filigree 
wOi'k, Fhe leiugti iniiabitants here are pretty good weavers, 
tliough the texture spun may not be as fine as that of Dacca or 
Chaudernagore- . 

, I here is good deal of ganja smoking and opium eating and 
smoking, in Orissa. The lower classes stand iry need of these, 
drugs to ward off rheumauc ahcctions, which are rather common. 

Drinking is not .'.o common, thoi^h among certain lower 
classes the vice has peuneated through, and-the outstill-system Is 
ejqpanding more and more. - 

• The Urya-woman is very much like her Bengali-sister, though 
-hei; attire Is somewhat •Uflerent from .that of Bengala's woman- 
ktpd. iltyanis are terribiy fond of ornamentation, and ^e might 
see them. carrying about their person as much as quarter a 
niaund of /brass ornanu'Di*,. Thc^ are solid massive things, which 
aoK nsa-y uUlue as iveat^ona oi offence or defence! 

'I . ' ‘ , s ^ 
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CHAPTER XV * 



! f intensely like tJie Uryas clinging; to tj&ftir oilioftality* wlyc^ 
aWl' Itt Bengal has almbsl tecome delfcntt. WReo iRe Rf# 
UryA gentieniain relieved tuimseljl of the tuft of Iwir iif the centre 
of h?s head, it created quite a revolution in the land. J^veh now, < 
with Reform and progressivenesi* all around, the StMAa in the 
head is the rule,, and sans Sikktt, the exception*. Urya-soeiolegj^ 

• stilt possesses much cohesivencss, which we in Bengal migfht well 
envy. In Bengal towns, every body, hl^fi f>r low, is “his own 
master. In Orissa, the VHlage*Punch or commune. stiH yields 
aothodtv supfcnvc. Even in. Urya-towns, .such authority has a 
real existence. There is hardly a case coming into our courts, 
which had not been manipulated by the Bhul laka or 'the good 
people.’ For breach of every petty social rule or canon, the, 
social elders still indict punishment, which is either a fine, or 
excommunkaiion, eitlier for i term of yeats, or in perpetuity. Artel 
the punishment falls updh the unhappy delinquent with the cer¬ 
tainty of a divine visitation. A cow-herd, in the hc»u>t: ol a friend 
of mine, having In a fit of rag* stoned a cow to death, was 
excommunicated for six months and fined lieavily by his castemen. 
for bis sacrilegious act. Like every other institution of man, 
caste has its good and bad features here as elsewhere. It is 
considered to be pollution to touch a Piln or Kantfra, who belongs 
to the lowest strata of Urya society. But ca*"! e-system in Orissa 
allows a promotion of inditidual.s from an iolerlor to a superior 
caste. Whereas in Bengal, a helot must icnain a helot, With 
his progeny till the end of time. In Orissa it is not so. Such is the 
stringency of the caste-system, even now, that an Ibya would not 
get into a hackney-coach, because Jeh^ bclcmgs to art inferior CasU 
He will not even help* a cooly to alight Ms burden, becau.s^s the 
latter is a Pin or other low castemari. 

The Brahmanicad class in O/jssa exhibits certain ethnological 
.Ceatures, which' deserve*a pasaihg notice; %»cne ol them possess 
excellent cuUmre, and are good Sanskrifij^V ' Others'afe worse 
Sudras in j^inl of knowledge aS^^'Cnadl^ A lidirge 
hiim^r of Brahmin^'lands ewe hand, and are 

od b^ter .|haa hewers of wood and drawers.t^f water. ‘. To them the 
aOhi^iiet'. bf S4'ru^ 'B^hniin- is' usuXBj^a|jpll«^-? bdng'the 
C^Iocasi a^tquoran), a ■■^<S&'^e«dcnsively grrrwn' in 
l2li^a “taiiil 'an# exlensiV^y coii6unied'*'h^'--]^e0fd'ff high and low?' 

^ I, . .. - ' -.jr’ , . , 
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rt ts the Bf»hmin|s craft to iieAl €ococaiitfl**l»]r currying^ theta’im 
hii head from door to door. 

• ‘ 4 , 

\ . VrysL Brahmins generally take up prie$i>craft for their gea^el 
calling- Most of them hold Amrita-monohtc land. It is the faiJid 
helongiag to Ihe endowment of Jagannath. Then there are the 
Sasan lands in every important village, which are held by the 
rural sacerdotal commune under the superintendence of a Brah- 
minkal elder, called the Pi^ni^rahi. These S4san grants resemble 
our Bra^muttor gratJts in Bengal—the difference being that the 
Urya*grantees are the whole Brahmanlcal population of the 
\dllage instead of being particular individuals. Sisan grants 
are very often matters of seething litigation in which the Uryai 
have become considerable adepts. Simple as the Uryas are in 
their habits and dispositions, it is a peculiar social phenomenon 
that they should be redoubtable combatants in cur law-courts. 
Rather singular, that the Uryas are in the habit of denying true 
pedegree and relationship in cases involving such an issue. ! 
have seen instances of such denial, not merely of distant relation* 
ship, but of near and immediate ones. ^ 

The Makantis^ whom Sir W. Hunter wrongly identifies with ihe 
Moitis of Bengal, occupy the highest rank among the non^Brab* 
minical chisscs. I'hcy arc ihe fCayasthas of Bengal, and are noted 
for intelligence and business capacities. I have ever liked the 
gentlemanly deportment of these people. Quill-driving is their 
ancestral < calling, but they had a hand in the administration of 
the Province during the pre-British times. The present Amla- 
dom is the Mahan li-it-gime. Our office-—tfiw/w, mostly Mahantis, 
are by no means inferior to Bengali or Befutri Amlas. Mahantis 
have considerable ca.'^te respectability. They are fair and hand¬ 
some people. 

It is quite a sight r.o see among the IFryas, the last vestige 
o? the departed militar y spirit of ihe land. .Cockneys, who siqpi- 
pose that the Paiki-kearcr in Calcutta is the highest form of 
evolutK>n in Urya land, would be ashamed! to learn that the 
Mfkara, (bearer), was the leader.'of ab Urya*corps in the time of 
war^ JBgkara is the abbreviation of 'Dai^hthartt or the leader * 
•,^band of men. DsU-keharas, PaUis^ Kgigkarans and Bkm»^ 
ace all milita.'y ih.lt-s, stiU Iwld by people with just prida* 
There are also the KkandaifSt who were styled so, b^ause they 
widded the Khk'tda (kkarra) swords for purposes , of offoice aad 
de^HHaa. .1 have witnessed witii, interest the mat«h of aa thya 
cMef nltil; hts spearron and, armed cortege., It lookf like , 
theatrical'd^'March. ' 
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JAMES BUSSELL lOWEll, 

Whetbftr m • poet, orjui» eriti^ or «e e etatewMO, the Um «f JfttMt 
ttmaeil Lowell u m eerloos lo bit oowiii^Tmea cm tibue aide ot tbe AtleutrUi at 
to hw eoueiryinen on the other — Spectator. 

Non« thr iese s<HrJo«s U that lost to India where there !s the 
light of English education For the reason a biographicai sketch ot 
the great and good man just gone wilt, in all likelihood be acceptable 
to Indians and Anglo-Indiana alike. I preaent the following notice 
to the readers, the materials of which have chtefl) been gleaned from 
an American journal of lepute. James Russell loweU was born in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the aand of February, 1819 . Of a 
family of five-children—three sons and two daughters—4ie was the 
youngest His father, the Rev Charles Lowell, D D , pastoi of 
the West Congregational Church, Boston, was a man of high 
sense of honor and great powers of mmd His mother, Harriet 
Spence, a lady of Scottish eattaction, was well vgrsed in several 
languages and possessed of superior culture ft was, therCore^ 
natural that Maslet Lowell should tnheiit all the best qualities of 
the parents His grandfather, on his father’s side, was the Hon’ble 
John Lowell Among others he was a framer of the ConstU 
tulion of the State before mentioned it was he, through w^bose 
mighty exertions the words ** all men arc createa fret and equal ” 
were inserted in the Bill of Rights attached to that Constittt- 
tiem. This was tbe sole instrument for abolishing the abomi¬ 
nable trade in human beings known to us by the name of 
slavery. The Lowdis trace their descent from the Rev. Percival 
Lowell, an EngUshraau who had gone over to America as early as 
'ibjgtandsetHed at Newburyport. '‘IKmwood/' for that is the 
name of his residence at Cambridge, has historical associations 6f 
its own which I cannot but touch upon. It was built in lyliirVy 
UeuCenant-Qovernor Thomas Oliver. It was disposed off by 
tbe Hon’ble Elhridgc (Jerry, who had n^ven thd wdight of Ms 
iMtsae tb the Declaratfon of Independenoe, siad, later on, succeeded 
tb Ibb Viee-Preiiideiitsbip ef like Utiited'‘l$felliie. Tbe bouse over- 
bMts mount Auburn on ome !»ide and ibe Cbaries River on Ibt 
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It IS thre<*-storKd, spad 6 ir 9 . pa!n*‘e <2 yellow and trimmed 
wi^jte, and surrounded by acre^s of preens, gardens of flowers, 
rfii i groves ol maple-. «bus, o«iks and chestnuts. Our poet, states¬ 
man, critic, buiiioi Mvt was born and bred, and lived and died in 
this charming ft ‘s so beautifully situated and so tastefoMy 

decorated .that it’s \ to conceive how conducive It was to the 
deveh { .iciit ot Lon**!* ^ fje»Mu« ’ 

Kc<‘pirg ’ iicv popular maxm, tiMt the pa rent > are the 
best educator ’ initiateil him into the secrets of letters,— 

his \ djabh* I(biri\ efh'.dmg <»cope towards the aUa'n- 

fnent of the uh)c> t w^s <hon sent to Wii'iam Wells' "School 
for boyc f puipuM K ‘ay ho> i Foi there are schools established 
both in F.i'ropf aiid '\mt ura, m ^hich ht‘y«i and girls arc promis- 
cuou:>ty taiiglM lb ' au iu’f’Uigf n* b •), Ihe progress he 
made ptO'ni.>eii lii li'u** gr,atntss ibtui' he attained the age 
of Kivtcen he had been adni'ticd luro tne iiarvard College He 
cut a bori^ hguie ti th< c< u nee of numbers, out was gocul 
Ml litcratur* in hi took his Dfgrc' At tlwil lime he 

composed his hrsl poe >\ which wa*^ highly appier a‘^d as u 
masiet-piei•' ct lenue podudii'i Altei «* i^ he was rusti¬ 
cat'd fot indficrfuL lo his iojih' o* -ladv Submit¬ 

ting to tht pujiid. 1*^ nifled out he f.',*-< cec'jnd, where 
he catirizrd Ftneis .-u .H \ » (^{t The to^'mtr tnok hltle or no 
notice of the s||jirf h 01 i miriry led 10 that friendship be¬ 
tween tht kwo piMS*’. II genuise,, whose tie nothing but the death 
of I'm* I Son w<'jM< 1 ott cl l'^ choice then fell upon the legal 

pirfossion lie btgaii to study the law at tlie Harvard Law School 
And h'umg lakt i. i!k degte*-of LLB jomtd the Bar m 4840 
He stui k to the proleon us long a* he was not able to get at the 
m.iterials toi th ou’ story be has written It is entitled Mj/ 
Eif^si whikM v\, published in the 50 sio» iMnccllAny From 

thU time he devote.j in,sell to literature fjt 184* he piibUahed 
the. first n J mie of h ^ poem—a personal narrative—called A 
• JfVar'r L U vont,a»"ed, in all, seventy pewm*, moat of which the 
poet regarded a, ^ash the rc^t Vrorfhy of, being reprinted. Re- 
,printed they weie .ic« urdingly und-»r the »»ame of Eitritfr J^tems 
in the 'list of che hutz volumes which formed the new Riverside 
Bldllton, <c’'ipi'’tc* I'l ten volumes. Messrs Houghton Mifitm & Co. 
hKUig^the publishers In 1843 be st.irted the Pioneer, a first>cfaS5 
perfodtcfdi It had among its contributors s«ch writers of wwid- 
wide reputation . - flawthotnc, Whithir, 3to!^ and jEheWbiAg. 

ah t*Mt. it ceast}dito exiat,iMivittgganetihia^foi|pd^| 
Hiiht''.. omK H ti44 he published the aeeptwi tKMM(nir*llnf 
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imwIM Of thf tigifnit f’o« that it wt« 

ihn poem yet written by an Ameriann/* In the a^c 

y«Mr be 4IKM nuirrted to Mjlsa Maria lifted lady~<« bo/n 

imetata Bo^ tbe boaband and ibe wdo regoUriy 'contributed to 
llw Moat of hia poema were p^tbUsbeb in ibe years 

f &l3*4b Ml Ibe Auii*tUtvery Stamiardt of wbich he was oorrespond* 
tag editor. Later oa he took up hia pen for the Boston Cout ter, 
in which s^paared hia M4gf<m Pafirn m tdafi. It had two priinary 
objacta in view. The first was to prraerve intact the dwdect tlien 
• in vogue of New England. The second was to contend against 
slavery, in liuai the Abolitionists found a staunch advocate theit 

cause. In too were published the Vt^iott of Sir Launfai 
FalU f 9 * Crttm and short poems collected m book tocni. The 
hist w an allegorical didactic production The second is a crilieal 
paper in the sh^pe ot a metrical composition, ft is replete with 
bM W(0>/r and great felicity of <*apression it is still unsuipassed both 
in Europe and America. Suffice it to say tli.it it, as well as the 
made the author not only btst known to the Etig* 
lish but also best loved by them He then successfully edited 
the Atlantic Monthly (1857 Be was mtimattly connected 
with Dr Charles EUmt Norton (iSO-j-ys) as fai as the literary 
outfit of the AW'M wmc/sa was concerned The yeai 

l8ti4 Writnc(.scd both ot Ins Travels It contains many 

tacelieiU essays, possessing as they do mtimsic merits of then 
own. In lildy appeared his Vndrt ike WMms a poetiCal work 
coutaiomg among other poems the much fcnowncd Cemmew- 
fatiOH Oit l*ot *us poem rntttlcd My liret/ki, he got, if I mistake 
not, aooo doUara from the Nrx Ycrk IjiHger. The Cathedral, 
My Sindy Wwdom, and Amv^g wy vwtre brought out m 
1870, The last two have fo* their subject-matlei smh men 'i*. 
tioculn, Carlyle, Emerson, I «£‘-irg, I'ryilen, hhakespoare, Roiy. 
•eau, Keata. DaAte, SpeawT, Milton and Wordsworth A Cfruua 
CamiaM:*mi 9 H m Ft^reigners i** a pieie both as reganlc 

dtclioii and the patriotic feehagH that pervade it My S^udt 
. Wmdam was lor somatimi* past, if J remembet right, enten d 
in the copne pceecribed for the M A. StudenU of the Calcutta 
Untveiaity. 

For two years (1851*521 he travelled ift Europe, Italy io’farti* 
^ular,. In *$53 bjf Wi^e died , and m dip Mbvnng year hd sailed 
|ois home a«d dclwod twelve lectufcs at the Ifutituti^ 
ik*rt^ which weeo Hstfned to with raja 

the iitiunfieiit of fiowr 

f f 
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hd&cM tettres At the Harvard College^ he occupied It f»f b<o<Hao« 
y»m Aud thus did himseif ampie jtittice as the weithp aucctiiot 
of*4He great poet. 

' Lowell as a stateatnan dtd signal senrlcet to his owa eouiUsp 
and to the countr) or countries to which he was deputed on soiae 
political mission In November, 1874, he was offered the inimster* 
ship to Russia But he declined it In 1876, he served his natiV'C 
count t of Massachusf'tts as Presidential Elector, in June* 1877, he 
was 4T pointed a Plenipotentiary to the Spanish Court, irheretrom 
he was translated to the Court of St Janies ** During the years *' 
says the Spectator ** in which he was American minister here 
(m England), he remJcrpd the greatest services in drawing the two 
countries nearer to each oth« t, and he rendered them with that 
frankness, sinpliotj, and refinement of marner, whirh has given 
rise to the temark that the most cultivated Americans ^eem to be 
incapable of that official pi ide and sclf-iroporun -e which so often 
de&lro^rs the charm of f'uropeon diplomatists, and sometimes even 
of Euiopean statesmen'* His political sojourn in England was 
I onspu uout for the seieral literary addresses delivered on the 
ifccasmn of the cer'ncny ot tmieiling the busts and statues 
of Kiighsh /irer«V«., M, notably hieldmg, Gray and Coleridge 
The Universities ol Oxtoid, Cambridge and Edinburgh conf “rred 
on him the degree of fJ. D, while the University of St Andrews 
made him Its I..ord Rector The Unnersity of Oxford also offered 
a professoral chair, which he deemed it good to decline,. And 
decline he rt t’it In i88i ht publicly advocated the cause of 
Rev enuc Rt h'rw and was made Vice-President of the Tariff Reform 
i.eaguc of Bo«'ion—a hipo rank that nobody had Held before him. 
He th-u delKeicd a lecture on Independence in Politics before 
the New Vork Reform t lub In England on the 19th of February, 
1885 his wife died » Maah the same year he was recalled by 
fjfeaident Cleveland ivhuh put a atop to his political career,—a 
career which was as 'urccssful in the strictest sense of the term 
ai> his literary career was On hta return to his native land he 
married a second time , 

On his return from t nglaiid fut had heenr always iir indifferent. 
health, which, I regrei *0 say, prevented him from taking any 
active part either n btcrature or in politics, though he managed 
in aupemve the pubticdtion of the addresses delivered by him 
before* These were uoliected in 1887 in book form bavitigfi 
far its fiilff jC>emo< ni y la r888 a vi^anii of poems eotiiled 
oiMf /liar# .appeared. About ffve weeka bdfatt^ his 
deaths Ifft bad tmen taken cl fact amil liver co«i|4ibita ms' 
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oompUcattons. In tiie al^nceof httpby- 
imiiiiii tad fritad Itt tfa« pmon o! MorrUt Wyman» .‘the 
Ooctor'a Ma^adtw Or. Henry P. Waiepit was called in. About 
t^n wddu beibrt lii« death he became dfdkioaf*^ Bat tubse- 
4}<feat!y be was better} the delirium having left him. He agam 
bdt ttawell and died at 2*14 am, on Wcdnes^y the lath Aoguat 
last widi these last irords addr^sed ro the nataO} while she 
* was changing his bedding: ** Oh, why don't you me die ? *' 
l^ta death was unusually peaceful. Nobody knew thaA be had 
brei^ed his last a few moments ago. The nursci his daughter 
Mabel, her husband Mr. Burnett, the ex^coogressman, and Mrs. 
Howe, his first wife's sister, were by the side of his death-bed. The 
notables of America formed the funeral rsr/rgv. Divine service 
was held in Appleton Chapel, Cambridge, at noon on Friday suc¬ 
ceeding, all the churches in the city were all the while tolling 
knell. The mortal remains were interred in the family vault at 
Mount Attbum. By the order of Mr. Mayor Alger flags were 
hoisted half mast high. 

Lowell is an acknowledged humourist. As a poet and critic, 
his position according to the estimation of his fellow-countrymen, 
is yet to be ascertained. 


N. C. B. 
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MICHJEl MADUU SUDAN DVTf. 

chapter 1 

Famiu-‘E nurA noN—C onversion to CHRnfriAWTV 
Madhu Sudan Tiutt was burn in the y»‘ar iSaS at Sagurdari, 
an obscurf village on tb? K<4potaksha, a small rivar in the district 
of Jpssort H»i» father Raj Nariin Duft was a pleader by profes* 
ston* '»n4l prartised in the Old Suct^tt Dev^anny Adawlat of 
Calcutta He vkas a clever Persian scholar and from K>s pro¬ 
ficiency in that lan:;ua,;c was generally known as Moonshi Raj 
Naram Madhu Sudan’s mother lahnavi Dasi was the daughter 
of Ute Zemindar of Rat'para in Ra) Narain had three 

s uy nf whom our poet was the eldest His two other sons died 
i I lufincy Like ail Hindu children of those daysj Madhtt Si) 4 mi 
learnr the rudiments of his m >ther-tongue at the ullage Pathskaltt 
In after life when out poet was residing in Calcutta, his old Guru 
(teacher) used to ii>it him tbeie from time to lime, and was in- 
variab’v treated wi^-h rt sped and consideration by his distinguish¬ 
ed pupil 

At thirteen vea“s of age, Madhu Sudan was taken away from the 
t uition of the village *w and brought down to Kidderpore where 
Ills father had taken up hts quarters for the purpose of his profes¬ 
sional practuc at the Sudder Dewany Adawlat; Bhowanipore 
4ud Its stcini* i > e t > this day being the favourite place of most 
our practitiui .<* jf ‘he High Court At fourteen our poet was 
filtered ot Hindu Col.ej^e where he prosecuted bis studies till hts 
twentieth year Heie ias aversion to mathematical studies was 
remarkable In the hour of the giathejr^ticdl tutor Mr. Rees, he 
\va>> seen either to leave his class altogether, or to pastlus time 
’.I) studying his favourite poems or novels. Literary studies alone 
were oungenial to his taste; and his admiration tor the poetical 
genius of iShakospeare md MiHon wak unbounded. It is said that 
one day he had a long and lH>t discussion with some of Ms mathe- 
OMUlioal fellow-siudt. The latter held that Shakespeare ^eoidd 
nothahrewtoo evin < * ^ bried. while the former maintained tRat 
Newibo could never r e Shakespeare. This discussion over, Madt^u. 
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. Su^n caoDii;, haifie a 8 i 4 dp^Ued hiifis6» aiksnliioui^ly lor some da)'s 
, in sucdeaslon to. the study bC MattiOiiliktt^, 'io'.make up his 
cicncy in that branch of leai*nmg. Sopiliil' iS^yi Afterwards, Mr. 
Rees s«l a prt^lem to his class which*'<^^lelejv bafflcni'Uie 
attempts both of the teacher hlraseU and 'df "hi’s abt<^t-matHemati. 
cal pupils. Madhu Sudae who had helm as nsual p*oring all the 
time over one of his favourite por^ms observed' the silence which 
pervaded the class and remarked to a form 4 ellow 2d: Ids elbow 
that the problem appeared to him to be very easy of solution, 
This strange and unusual remark froni one whose deficiency in 
mathematics was notorious cstcited laughter in the class, and. 
drew the attention of the professor himself. Poor Madhu -was next 
hauled up before the blackboard amidst the glee and ridicule of 
the whole class, *His fellow*students were laughing in their sleeves 
in the expectation of witnessing the sad discomfiture of one whom 
they deemed as no Imtter than a pretentious tool. Tlie butt of 
this ridicule—this presumptuous East Bengal lad—rubbed the blaclc»^ 
board, took up the chalk, drew the diagram and quietly worked 
out the problem in two minutes to ihe^ uiler astonishment of -the 
professor and the pupils. Madhu Sudan triumphantly resumeri 
his seat remarking to his mathematical autagonivU of the other day, 
and so Shakespeare could be Newton if be tried." 

In general literature and Er.glisb composition our poet was 
second to none of his cont« mporaries at the Hindu College, He 
carried of! a prize for writing (he best essay on the importance of 
e lucating Hindu Females, with refcrcr.'^e to the improvement 
which it may be expected to produce on the education of children 
in their early years, and the happiness it ivyulcf generally t onfer on 
domestic life." A native gentleman offered a Gold Medal for the 
best, and a Silver Medal fur tlm second best Essay on this subject. 
Mr. C. H. Cameron, the Examiner awarded the Gold Medul to 
Madhu Sudan who was then (1842-43) in the 2nd class, Hindoo^ 
College. I think it proper to insert the whole es.say, which was a 
^ebort onoj in this place.' 

The subject, of* which t)«j jjresent one is .but a branch, was 
once about a year or tw6 ago proposed for Competition amongst 
the natsvee of Bengal, and is no longer ain: nntrod path. 'I he ' 
mastm’Iy pen of the Kov. genBeman (Babop |C., M. Banerjea^ who 
carried off the palm, has amply treau d it iik.<all.iis camilkatioiir* in 
ks e^elleht and very beautiful ' Kiisay/ Though it jji almost 
hopele|s for a »chdol-^y to follow so great ainaster with Snything 
nctidn, {the very attempt to do so bfdng a kind of IHerary, 
W<^el^“yet a« I. am called upo.) ^0 c^er my unpremeditated 








t!io«ight8 On the tubject, i caiia^ but hope that iadulgii^tijt ri^dipr . 
will (tjO request feiia I& the language of the poet,) 

• Be to their laults a litUc blind; 

And ter their virtues very kind.'* 

" It is ^ tact, almost aii undt^pUled as any axtam of Euclid, (hat ^ 
nothing can be more difficult for a man than to emancipate his 
mind from impressions left upon it in youth,—^the season of his 
life wherein the mind, tike wax, receives and retains anything 
inculcated upon it—*and that the notions and prejudices which he 
imbibes in his younger days, exert a very great influence over him 
in his afi<*r life. 


** la nothing, therefore, we ought to be mote careful than in, 
selecting nurses for our children ; for there is scarcely anything 
that exerts a more pernicious influence over the early education of 
a child than the ignorance of its nurse. Many people have been 
unable to give up their belief in the existence of (ihosU, not¬ 
withstanding the strong remonsrrances of teason, and the evidence 
of Science, becau.se the impressions left on the mind b> the idle 
tales heard or recited In the nursery could not b<* eff.iced * It is 
needless to dwell upon t‘nc numerous benefits a child may derive 
from an educated In a country Uke India, where the nurte- 

ship iii I may so call the office of a nurse) generally devolves on 
the mother, the import.ince of educating the females, {the sotirces 
from which man gathers the first rudiments of knowledge), is very 
great; for tinless tlv^y are enlightened, they j-pread the infection 
of their ignorance in the minds of those tiiey brhig up. Extensive 
db 'cmination of knowledge amongst w'omen is the surest way that 
leads a nation to civlliration and refinement, fof it is woman wdto 
first gives ideas to the future philosopher and the would-bc poet. 
The happiness of a man who has an enlightened partner is quite 
complete! The very idea of so sweet a possessii)n awakens even 
the most prosaic bosoms feelings truly poetical. Who is there 
that would not give up 


All Bokhara’s vaunted gold , 

And all the Gems.of S&ir.arcaod, 

• 4 * 

(or It ? This is surely what a Poet calls— “ • 

The Foretaiste of the joys of Heaven." 

I may say In tlie Ori^tal countries, women are looked 
upon a%.i^eated merely to contribute to the gpralifibation of the 
attjmal ^Pjpetites of men. This brutal misconception of the 
of tjfeie ^Idiighty is the source of much misery to the fair sex, 
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'dinlf'tiiftto (H^m'AptpeiKt^M endow 

htii na bett^ than a sort of The people of this 

cottflby do aot know the pleajijjres Hfe> and indeed 

they ea^ot know> until dvnitedon them ifiie, way fo attain 
‘'■td.'dt.** 


In 1843 while young Mjijdiiu was still a studept of the 
filndu College, his accquaintauce with Rev. K, M. Sanerjta 
cottHnenced. Tins gentleman writes, " I was then, living, in 
Coipwallis Square as minister of Christ Church. He caMed one 
day and introduced himself to me as a reltg;ious inquirer u/mtcst 
persuaded ts he a C/tfts/!iaH. After two or three Interviews and a 
great deal of conversation, I was impressed with the belief that h»s 
desire of becoming a Christian was scarcely greater than his 
desire of a voyage to England I was unwilling to mix up the two 
questions, and while f conversed with him on the first, 1 candidly 
told him that 1 coukl lend him no help as regarded the second 
question. Hv seemed somewhat disheartened and catae to me 
* less frequently after that. * ^ * it M One day I incidently 
mentioned to a friend of mine, high in office, the cunous case of 
a student of the Hindu. College wishing at the same time to be a 
Christian and to go to England. My friend ffelt very much interstv. 
C'l in the case and cxprtB.ssed a desire of seeing the enterprising 
youth, I mentioned the fact to Dutta wlicn I, saw him next and 
at his own- desire I gave him a note of introduction to the gentlb- 
man 1 have referred to. That gentleman received him- very cor- 
dial.y and ga\e him every encouragement in his views, and even 
introduced him qo Mr. Bird, then Deputy Governor of Bengal. 

Mr. Datta was subsequently baptised in the Old Church, 
by Archdeacon (afterwards Bishop) Healthy. I was oresent as a 
‘.chosen witness' at the ceremony.' ’it was I think Zly t lhl 

year 1843. # » * ♦ He (Dalta) must .have of hkowo accofJ 

read and Reflected on the subject (the doctrinea of the Christian 
religion) for when he introduced him.self to me, he was, as I have 
smd, already almost persuadr^d to be a chrialtian.. 1 do not remem¬ 
ber the exact date of -his entry into Bishop*^g Coileee 1 fanev it 
was in the coarse of the year 1843.' ^ 

cnt«^ as a ‘ky^udent' and the College charges were pak by 
his father--abottt Ka,’i6ii> per month. 

"Syraptoms ol 'DatU'» [weticai talent tad appeareiwMfc- he 
^ a Wudent of the Hindoo College. He. was fond of writing 
Te««. and St hil'baptisn. was soqg by the ooogteMtion to 
1,^'? <rf the Omreh Ofgan an Engli»h %»im composid by him- 
Mf for tho occasion, he nerer dfipte^^ing at that time in 
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He;iijgf4]ir wljicH Hc affet ted to ii^ Ulter cQottanipi as • ~ 

He was a person of grtsat; |nteUtcf|Ktl power*—-stanewlis^ 
m Jds finagination* jstrong^ip hyn,, pp^tjoios. a^ se^ 

Independent nnnd and very tei^at^ious of personal.riglite. -TIm 
. brought hinVjinto a momentary collision with the authorities ,;ol 
^ishop’s CcMege about his ' dffjsa,' 

" The ecclesiastical authoritres had an idea at tbat. time tbat 
natives of India should, not be encouraged to imitate the. English 
dress—the tail coat and the beavtjr hat. It wpuld have been in- 
dditciy better if they had not interfered with que^ions be’yo&d 
their province—-for it was this interference which goaded a fiery 
spirit like Datta's into an obstinate resistance. The collegiate 
costume was a black c?.i.aock and band and the square cap. Theare 
W'as nothing in these, things that was peculiarly English. The 
authorities wished him to put on a white cassock instead of.black. 
Oattn said ‘ eithet the iolUguxte ces'itme or his national dress* 
rh.e former not being allow^ed Datta appeared in the latter—which 
\^^ls a white silk kaba with a coloured turban like the pleader’s 
headpiece and a shawl roomal worked ali over. This looked too 
much bkf* a fancy dress to be held as suitable for a student of 
Bishop’s College. I did not ‘intervene’ as you had heard I had 
no right to do so, but the senior Professor consulted me ou the 
subject saymg his dress had more colours than the rainhove. I 
cannot say that they were going to strike his name off the rolls— 
the authorities were ceriatnly annoyed, 'i'he upshot of the thing 
was that Datta w'as allowed to wear flie usual college costume 
which be adopted for use in college, and took to the English coat 
and beaver hat as his habit in society out of college. 

“ Wt' left College, f believe, on his father discontinuing the 
payment of College charges. A gr»*at ihany students of Bishop’s 
t'oliege w'Cfe ol the Pre.sidency of Madras, and having contracted 
. t>rdia! Iriendship with some of them, Datta was induced to go 
with them to Madras as an adventurer." 

Latin and Greek lormed a part of the curriculum of study 
at Bf.shop's College. Being gifted .by ifaffurc, with a remarkable 
eptitude for language. Michael Madhu Sudan Outt made a mar*^ 
vettous progress in thepe two difficult languages in a cotnpar^ivdy 
short time. It was here that our future poet and linguist first, 
{earned.to pead and admire the. maider singeqs of ancient Greece 

' have already said, was the only son of iiUL 

fathei^i'.f|',wfts difficul: for the, latter under .the, drcumstangsCto^ 
sever hjSi^Cdijnectioa altogetht^ fi^m his sqn,. although he had i 
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QfiiaocMi^ Umt relt|ffaM> ol bis ancestor! tia! embraced Chrislbr^tiy. 
An atfectiottate tother of a wayward chltd), Moonshi Raj Naiato 
continued to stt|»ply his son wtto his requSpIke expenses at Bistrop*a 
College for a period of four years and even attempted though f ruit> 
lessly his restoration to Hindu Society. At length a disagreement 
with his father arising out of a very trivial matter readltod in the 
discontinuance of the payment of his oecessuy charges and put 
an end to his College career. 

He was now placed in a very critical position. An outcast 
from the society In which he was btought up from hii iofAncy, an 
apostate from the faith of his fathers, a disobedient and aliho^it dis-^ 
carded son of an affectionate parent, he was cast adnft in the 
world while scarcely out of his teens. His prospects were gloomy 
all around. But his was not the spirit to be daunted by such a 
dreary spectacle. He must clialk out a path in hie for himself 
He therefore made up hi& mind to leave tins provtnre at once and 
try his loitune m a distant pail of the country. He had no alter¬ 
native left him but ot IcAxing for Madras as an adventureti with, 
some ot his fellow students of that presidency. 
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Sfil CllAIil.E.S ELUOTT. 

Tlui; ilecentr^iliz.iiloii at tjnar.cc jit:rh.Tfis, the: most betiip- 

ficeut measure of Lord Mavo';; hrit f regime. I'{> to his time the 
provincial govern.Dt iTis had <Hpped at. tlsetr sweet will into 
the imperial cxcliecjaei, am! extrav^aganc*. with its inevitable 
results wag nnr.<;r.^a!, L) i8^r ‘,a,'nc into lone thrit which is 
kiK'wn as tlu* CvAntnea system ; by whir; i locai governments were 
allotted* certain 'Iftfinite ^ums to coiv-r the charges o( the chief 
departments t.inf]cf them, and were i»;tormed th.Tt any excess on 
the debit side of their !c<!gei must, be c(/Vered by hrcal taxation. 
The weak point la their sdiem” was (he inelasticity of the resource^- 
placed at lire d;:,po.sai of the piovir.cia! authorities. This incon¬ 
venience was remedied in 1878 by Uu* assignment to them of the 
revenue derived from' uTta.'i branches of the administration such 
as excise, stamps, law aud <^ju,stipe, and the like: the Supreme 
,Government reserving* to itself a share only in,the future increase 
of revenue under these heads, "rhi* slta^smanlike nrea-sure in,' 
fused new’ life into the dry bonca of provincial admiuislraticm. 
Satraps had now for the first* time a direct interest in ecoof-my 
and in the development of their resources. From thi epoch of 
the dpntract sy.stem, dates that steady expansion of otsr revenues 
‘win^has enabled the excliei^uer to meet the heavy Josses entailed 
by *the depreciated rupee. 'Fhc term of ,i^e contracts between 
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tht IrtTpeHal and Local Governments is 6ve years ; that entered 
into in i88* expiring in 1S87. To (acilhatc the impending reor¬ 
ganization of finances Lor<f Duffer in, in March 1886, appointed a 
Committee cf experts w ith power to scrutinize the Expenditure 
of every depart o'jf'nt of ifie Empire and to suggest large eco¬ 
nomies. Mr. ti^tiioti'.s vait ^ xpcricnce of similar functions pointed 
him out as the »iian ot all others for the direction of this enquiry. 
He was, tbcrc'lure, named Chairman ol the Comniittee, \V»th 
him were associated Sir Hf-nry Cunningham, Sw W. Hunter, the 
Hon’We M , Colcau i hilgate »uid Messrs. T. Westland, 

Bliss and Hnrdie. The (.'ominillee’s preliminary laboui'S were 
facilitated l)v ihe appoinlmi ut uf Suh-con.'ioiltees <0 cioal with the 
various dcpartnuoit.i. J-'iioi'.-d nv')ic,'; wcie drawn up summarizing 
the inhmmalion rcquirc-o and siit.i'!-' received, and wnne tir- 

cidate.d among departmenUi ihif f.s. tds receipt o! jrpHrs to tl!< 5 .e, 
all persons respon.sli'lo lor < .'tj^cndiriMc were in’iited to confer 
v.ith (J)e Coirnviitt.ee and clear up poinl.^ *if doubt. Ndslts were 
j.iio lt\ d<"legate,'i fjvJijt the. t ominitti'C to the head quartern 
of each government . an-.i sitenu<»us eftoirs were made to digest 
and sy‘;iern.itize th*- cnoi nou.*- toa.vs of details wiiivin the 
!lmil,rd peiiod <'dlt>v-,cd ! ' the tjovernnu'r'l i;<' Itidia 'J he task 
proved impossibU' iui.’iimotvl ; ."lud, m IVct-inin'i the 

Couimitt^'c ' iihniif omI .i l‘•[■on v.iii-i, vva.-- ric»ei ss;iriiy i}iCoPvp>!rte, 
it is rrmprisi'cl in U*.!. h>Iio l,i!i.e-b«-=d.'i of nea'dy a t.hcusand 
pages. ' ijt' fir:-i votiiuv' rclriled !o r ,)*.' iorUiv,’om;Mg rontr.acts 
for j.'tb?. ami flm set>-nd to departmental and miscellaneous 
t xpt. r'.diiurv. To u>llwi\v the Committee through the l-ibyrinth of 
facts and fq;urf*,i in v^hu h tlu ii enquiries are recorded %ould 
require a N.tiumc ; ar.c. it is to be feared that our leaders 
would find it as imbue.', with “disgusting drvocstas Bishop 
K»rnet ibd me of Lord ('larendon^ That which 

shines c'm^picu.m^ t! ;. ■ v ? <.tut is Mi. Elliott’s amazing pow'er of 
manipulating hguus ;■ itl uss capacity for entering into details. 
His conclusion.s m.t .accepted without demur from some of 

his colleagues : $ir 11 L’-titniigliaTu* and -Mr. Ranade being con- 
ispkuous •» the extent .'.ml number of their protests. A large 
majority, however, w< re accepted by the supreme government; 
the contracts n hu h ^re now’ about to expire were based on 
reconmu nJaiions. The annual gain to the Indian 
i^ebeqiter &y the iccnonvies suggesfed was, in round figures 
HJt, '’^'bh'oa sterling at the rates of exchange 

In the cnvir.^o of 1887 the threads laid down byjl^ 
Chieid^e^llis'eyf Uhen up ty Mr.T^Iiott in ilwfc capacity of Finance 
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Cemmissjonet: With Governoient of India; and a blue*book of 
660 pftgoa compiled by bim discusses the snbjects untouched oy 
the defunct Committee. The insight u hich the three volumes afford 
into the mechanism of admmlstr.ttion in British ladKa lead us to 
question the universal applicability of Count Oxcnstietn'a views 
as to the little wisdom shown in the art of govornment.* We are 
most of us too prone la accept the noi.selcss workiug of the state 
machine as a matter of course , and to ignore the vast amount of 
skill and labour it involves while we lay the utmost stress on the 
failures which must beset the course of every human institution. 

* Mr. Elliott’s Committee dragged many anomalies and some abuses 
to the light of day. !t is tolerably certain however, that no other 
empire ill the world has leas to conceal or would have borne so 
succ^'s.®fully a piercing htuIiio . 

H.^rdly had Mr. Elliott completed this ta«ik rre he was called 
upon hy Lurfi Dnlf-'rai to AS.<5ame <he portioii>> of Public Works 
Mluislf'i-, for "'iirh ti< facii’ Is the Member of Coonoil who has this 
great depi-rtm^ r)! in bus charge. Every high oflicial W'ho has illus* 
trat^-d this office hn? h^id hu, pcculia’' hobby. Mr. Elliott’s bent 
Uy strongly toward.s our railway system 'I'here was doiihtiesa 
much in conipHoaiei! mechanism and the immense, variety ot 
f‘i biiomir (jurstioin. which its working invedves that appealed to 
hi." severeh' piai tic.il inioii and to Ih*^ in.stiiuls a boin ndministra* 
tor, llar/ilv I'-uj he l.ikcii lus Tcal i'; (,'ouncti ili.in he thtew 


himselt woh cii.iractt'ri'^itic vigour i’lto the 
private Tvciir.? p.ibllr <‘;ilerpi-iz'' i-i raiiw.iV.s. 


grr at controversy of 
I'he question u*- des¬ 


tined to exert f,,> va.st an influence on the hisiory of civiiiy.ation 
that a bnef ret.!'o,?pcf:t of its phases may not be out of place. Eng¬ 


land. the mother of railways, was at the time of their birth per¬ 
meated with the doctrine of Statesmen and eco¬ 


nomists were for the most part agreed that the function df the * 


state stopped at the prese.'-vatioij of orde#^ and that the fuUost scope 
should be given to the impulse they were pleased to terra “ eo- 
lightened self-interest'* There was much in our past history V'hicb 
justified this view. Oqr c«n 5 iineroc, and indeed our Empire 
hhd been the slow evolution (A private enterimae. llenw « \ k - 


activity which was the reverse of masterly clsaracterwedth*: i> c 
of the state as regards the wondrou.s discovery. The r.fH'.: ii4 ; 
constructing new lines was allowed t-o becoipe a bone <4|^*>*»t**f*^ 
tion between rival promoters whose singles for in Ute 

eo«fS(^nd before ParUaunentary Committees 
the inmhl cost of oar railvvaywand has left Bngland with a 
,marred by mariy. serious defects. Ohr. toiittple was 
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Umttd State*, where i60}06o utiles (A ra!i\ivzy$ are lo tlie Miidi 
of 6<w> i^nyatc companies'. WHJi few exceptioes the linee 4 ifc» 
pioited by unscrupulous wirepullers Who pile up vast fortunet ^ tl 4 
expense of a long-sufiering public. In Italy the Government bao 
endeavoured keep private enterprise under *ome centred by 

granting corfeessions to competing lines throughout the length of 

the peninsula ■ but it is understpod that most of them have com* 
bined against the common enemy—the traveller, the merchant and 
the producer. The springs of authority are stronger in France; 
and the state has res« ived to itself the option of purchasing many 
existing lines, which arc at present under private management. • 
French railways are pi uverbial for combining a maximum of charge 
"With a minimum of speed and accommodation. In northern and cen* 
Iral Europe, on the other hand, the state, from motives connected 
with “Strategy, has ret.dned a firm grip on the railway network. 
The result has fully lu*.tified this policy. The zone system, by 
which railways having termini at a common centre are divided 
into sections over which coaching and goods charges arc identical, 
must revolulionirc the working oi lines throughout the world. 
Us success h.is been demonstrated in Austro-Hungary, and it 
is only possible where railways are ownod by the state. Though 
muchdivir U> of piactitc still prevails puWic opinion is slowly 
veering round towards the theory that the enormous powers now 
necessarily vested in companies can only be successfully wielded 
by the governing pnwn. The splendid success of our postal and 
telegraph system has opened men's eyes to the advantage of state 
conliol over melhods of inland locomotion. We are beginning 
to doubt the wisdom of the old war-cries. Pnlightcned self- 
interest is olten hynonyroous with selfishnc.ss; and latssea 
with a criminal abnegation of the first duty oi a state—the pro¬ 
tection of the weak againi^ the knavery and strength of the 

• strong. Mr. Elliott, therefore was in sympathy with moderit 
the^ught when he pioncnlhced strongly against, the surrender <rf 
our'tmpire to the rv.iU\ay promoters. A patient trial had indeed 
been given to pmatf rianagemopt and it had been found wanting. 
All ^e. conditions n‘Lfc ^sary for eeopomihal working were absent. 

* Mtntiilie division ot re.^ponsibility. and close supervision ate 

A* C of Railway management. Neither was possiblO with' 
;;^.poards of Plreciors siUing 6,000 milps aw^ay; always reader to 
good-wiii >t their subordinates by i^ctionin^ extm- 
- ^ ‘‘^penditure, than to seek the best Interek of their share- 
**EnUgkti >ud i,t li-intOrest '' in railway managemenyMDkoa 
unfair compotilion, Of such devices as the lowei'hUli^ 
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^ 4)f^«t feo 1)tocfc d 

vam ix) Ir4lfi4 tl>« tfi|«j»^ 

x^oaet l>e remedied by sta^,it^trol. M 4C|edt'^ 
^Mfdeia dixtdien ttt tUf $ when |||d%^K>u||»t bafmse 
Ibe i^iMi^al cotyifntieles' a schedule <# unSfoW i||ftbxll;ba< 4dil 
mridme |;oodi»^ rules, it was fmstrelfbd Vy ^ de^liCiMlici|i on the 
part of the E. I. R authorities to the e&ct that tbojr teierred to 
themselves the right of varying the classilicaUoo as thdr lateresti 
might demaod. Two years later a fierce contest began betwomi 
iShtat line and the now Indian Midland. The Cawnpore irsdUic wan 
the aim of each ; and the former company sought by eve^y means 
in its power to force it through the longer * lead/ JabalpiUTf 
The Government, after taking the opinion of eminent covoseli de¬ 
clined to interfere for the protection of^ exporters. During tins 
term of office of Sir (''harlcs KUiott (he had at last obtained thf 
long ie&^erved di&finction of K C S.I} a half-hearted step in riiO 
direi tion of control was forced on the Indian governmebt by the 
home authoiities Under instruction from the Secretary nf StatO 
an Act (I of 1890) was passed ^hich provided for the appmntnteiit 
of a romratssion to settle disputes between rival companies. It 
is very doubtful, however, whether this imitation of English pracricb 
will be aught hut a dead letter in India The companies here 
can fall back on their contrarts and evade compliance with any 
decision which a commission might arrive at as regards rales* 
One is driven to the conclusion th.at the State can exercise no 
efficient control over a vast commercial railway in private bands> 
Companies must he suffered to prey on each other or c<HnbilH!i 
agamst the public till the evil grows too, great for bearing. Tht 
question of the ronstrucUon of railways is intimately con¬ 
nected with then management Oui policy in this respect was 
till Sir Charles Elliott’s regime, marked by a singular absencq,.. 
of consistency, and, indeed of common sense The older tines 
were built ou leaps in the Englinh market raised by the glittering 
bait of a gold guarantee so heavy that Shareholders were con- 
teat to rest op their oarv, *c<itain Ihfd whether their lines 
. were well or ill ^ansged Ihe capital invi^ted would always bring 
It handsome rebmi. Though this »yst<^ W been justly explotS * 
ed the interests of the tax;-pa>cr hay^'^tNlen^ on more than odb 
eiCbaion Of late year% Mtdrificed by tber’^^sfer of new lines to 
private management qA most Inrquiuble When ^ Conn- ^ 

, m frere allowed- 41 f^e^^haod^ in the of the pufchassnj^ 

^ had Rohilhbai|d and the coOffiniction of the 

l€i^ a £ar better bargain has secured Sir 
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SHtpit’fi Attitude ai regards roiattpuctt<m ums logkal enotigb. WUh 
tbq ooAi{^t«tion of the East Court ftod tl^ Assam-Chi^iiigoilg 
linta,l the trunk system of thi$ ^ihpire w>H be fairly compMo^ Alul 
feranrhes, or feeders, utiU aitme remaia to be embarked on. It if 
preferable tkat such woiks should be undertaken by the govera* 
ment or by public bodies under governmental control on capital 
borrowed with the Secietary of State's guarantee. Bui the interest 
must be payable in silver and the guarantee must not exceed three 
per cent. If pnvate promoters are willing to accept these terms 
there is abundant room for them ; for government has its hands 
fuU and the new, Hedged public bodies have at present neither the 
means nor the knowledge to fit them for great enterprires. The 
function of the const rut tors must, liowetei, cease uith the com¬ 
pletion and equipment oi the new lines. Experience has shown 
that trunks tan work brsnehes more economically than the^ latter 
can work for themselves Theicfore fecdtr^ should be leased out 
to lines with which they are connected at a fixed proportion of 
their government earnings. Fift) per cent, is a ratio which is fair 
to all concerned 

The battle of the gauges is a minor phase of the railway 
controversy. The broad gauge, so called—5' 6"—is that which 
finds most f.ivour u\ home and it has bf cn adopted on most of 
our trunk lines Wahout piouonncing poshivdy for the metre 
gauge or underrating the evils oi a break, Sir Charles Elliott, to 
judge Irom his public utteraiiK-es, looks with fa\our on a system 
which favouis extreme cheapness of construction and protects the 
permanent way irom the wear and tear of heavy engines and 
high speeds. The question of breaks is another burning one i« 
the railway world After directing a scries of elaborate experi¬ 
ments Sir Chailes bibott has pronounced in favour of the vacuum 
■*4)reak, influenced by 'ts greater simplicity and the power it possesses 
of bringing a tram to a complete stop without the intermitteucy 
in working needed in the case of its rival, this Westinghouse. 
These breaks have, therefore, beei^fitted to dll the N R. trains 
aad to those on the £ B S and Oudh atyd Rbhiikund which carry 
Hore, at le.ist, governmedtr management is in advance ol ‘ 
of any private romp.my in India. 

But ear subject (•» something more than a mere theorist. 
Bfdides Iqrmulating a policy to £^vdrn the relations of the state 
Wfth'Wi^sy efyterprize he devoted close penumal attention to. the 
4eye1«^e)it ol the net-work*of lines. Projects emhraei^^fi^ 
jmBdl ^ way, begun before hit ^ 

jSbcmwsi^. Twelve aggtegdting 
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l$jfl nitei l|Ni^;ti)ii W itniinlMSlIp^ilit- he yielded hi* 

Sbim^ h» iB oao^'oji!#&e(* weire 
1^ isK el then the j^n» and epecidiSi^ were Nndy at Ihd 
ckh^^ hia fitiiclteea «a pehtic works mlhfthnr « 

Tikoegh raitwaps were evidently Sir {^rice's hohhy^ tite te- 
tevests of their Hveist tiM caoaU^aeretiHeegiieMPted^ »Twh 0 «w 
systems oame iMitier constroctioo. Hm; finhJk the Beryar Otdal 
io the Idadras Prestdeticy, a splendid wotfc from ah eegineetiiig 
point of view, but one whieh is not likely to bring a larger area 
than at present under cultivation. The second is that known as 
the Sirsa and Chenab Canal, The Panjab alone of Indian pro¬ 
vinces possesses ever)' factor nec rssary to- the success of artift^i 
waterways, it is a dry and thirsty land, in spite of its bisteric 
rivers Good water runs to ifiastc, while acres untold lie fallow 
for want of it. The sturdy peasantry have turned their spears tO 


ploughshare^ and bring to bear on cultivation the dogged determi¬ 
nation with vihith they once fought for the Khalsa. in Bengal 
proper, with tbe &ole exception of South Behar, irrigation by ' 
means of canals has been a failure Other provinces are either 
well provided already or enjo) ciiinafic condition which tender 
canals superfluous That the grand scheme connected with the ’ 


Jhelam, «hu.h has been surveyed and has received the sanctioiii 
of the Sccictary of State, shou’d stdl hang fire m the absence of 
allotted funds i^ deeply to be regretted in the interests of Upper 
India. 


The personal e<]uation is of the first importance to the smooth 
working of so vast a department as that of Public Works Whep, 
Sir Charles Elliott took his seat in council the civil branch waa < 
seething with discontent Loud complaints vrere heard on aB’' 
skies of retarded promotion and undue preference shown to 
Royal Engineers, The first grievance la a very real one. 
attempt had ever been made to asccrtaiis the strength at wfuch. 
the staff of eogineerB" must be midntalned or to adjust recruit^ 
aeeota, Tht wiideel guesses at, Indian ret|hhemettbi were made:. 
and when Coopeif* Htff College was pa foot the annual supply] 
of young civff engineers was fixed at la 2^74 no.fewer 

were lasmicbeil pa an, Indian eaaegr. Bur Cbadea 01101^^*^ 
eaqjiurlea as to Hit/ nkd sr'eds of aB jlNandhi^ of the F. W» 13^5. 
resoiiediti^laj^gHtlayOadaU doubt Mtfbe staff, exclusive ol^ 
itilfftary tliorhs loaiuch^ should JoOflf to officers; 

hhoold eogiaaaii|p''^,,,4;|l(^^ compoUtioSes]. 

m^MtA mk. l!iffeii|y4nir men were annually to 
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vacancies caused by deaths axid retirements among the tatter!. ‘Hilf 
ofjtheae will in ’future be sd|^lied by Cooper's Hill and Half 
Tf}dian college's or recnyteil from deserving subordinates, 0fKl«jr 
this' ariangcmunt the utility of Cooper's Hill appears open to grave 
d<iubt, 'i l> Indian lay-iiaviT has every right to protest against 
the mainU’MaiUv of an ('xpensiyc establishment at home which 
turns out a doren vount^ t nginoers annually A vast impetus 
Would be given to (ecbmeal education in this country were twelve 
addition i) appointment'' m the upper grade ol the P. W. Deparb* 
ment allotted to fan<iidates trom our engineering colleges. The 
other ground lor di.iconlent among the civil engineers has less 
foundation in tcot There had doubtless been an undue weight 
given to t.xt and plcasa't manners iu selecting men for the 
secretariat and the ('onsnlting Llutjincer’b branches. On the other 
hand no dispassionate ohs« f vei < an doubt tlnxt these qualit’es are 
conspicuous in the prod at is of Woolwich and Cliatham. Outside 
these very smalt sections tht re is realty no ground to suspect 
partiality in the antUonlies for Royal Engineers. The department 
is divided into seveial w'hoily distinct brain hes—^those ot Road, and 
Buildings; Iriigatior and Railways. An officer W’ho has cast his 
lot in with the first n».iy find that his coevals in oilier lines have 
distanced him , and that owing to no fault of his own. But in., 
equalities of promotion must always arise wheu a profession 
affords and careers so diveise. It is precisely the same with the 
regular aron. In one regiment a captaincy isr reached in eight 
years, in another a .suhaltcrn may pine for sixteen ere reaching 
the proximate goal of his <i mbit ion. I'lii* grievances of the civil 
engineers are, therefore either incurable or illusory: but where 
palliation in as possilde it was secured by Sir Charles Elliott’s 
anxious t'are lor the interests of the lesser subordinates. 


In November 1190 .sir Charles, Elliott received the offer from 
—fcord Lansdowne of thw l.n atenant Governorship of Bengal, udiich 
was about to be \acali i{ by Sir Steuart Baylcy. He hesitated 
long ere he accepted Ihf thorny crown, I'^i^culties which would 
have dismayed a less \igorous mmd hiy before him. Bengal, aa 
• jte toW the guests .It a hieueJl dinner given by the covenanted 
adrvice to its retiiing cliu-f, is second *only to Russia in the 
demand it toakes on the administrative*faculties of its ruler. He 
j^yvas new to the Province, and unknown to ninedenths of*his lustre 
'*'ipbUi^ighes. ^How far he has justified the expectations of his friends 
imist be.discnss'''d at that date, whh^ Bengal hop^ is yet distaj^ 
Wdien h« shall seek the v^ell-t^fncd repose of private life. We 
live too iieiir the events vihicH have followed on his accession to 1 







A aiNDVS miP TO A(rSTMAlJt4 

We l<!ft otii IiofteI> my brother imd myself, in a cab, iSL labcMi^ 
•^-30 AjM,, in the midst of a pelting shower that had comnScnced 
with early dawn and showed no signs of abating. The streets (l^m- 

looked like small liv uleis, and none but peuplo who ran against 
lime like ourselves we»e tu be seen in ihem The shop windows 
stood carefqlly barred with here and there a light dimly visible 
through the glass panes giving a vivid \iew of the insids. The 
grim half-wet porters at the doors reduced thwr volume to the 
lowest possible compass and sat within the folds of their weather* 
worn great coats and looked hopelessly at the sky between the 
intervals of their dog>sleep. The ware-hou.sos near the doOk had 
not a man about them and stood with bolted doors and barred 
windows as a visible protest against the ceaseless lairj. 

Hall an«hour*s drive through this splashing lain brought us 
to the ship’s side and w'e got straight-w'ay on deck. My trunks 
were taken downstairs by the ship’s servants and having taken 
leave of my brothet I began a silent survey of my surroundings. 
The boat was a small one of about 3,000 tons burden and in spite 
of the new riggings and fresh canvas with which she had been 
decorated showed decided signs of her antiq|uity by her uncanny 
engines and imperfect cabin accommodation. Our captain wa?J ks 
old as his ship, fmall and somewhat flabby for a sailor, with a spt 
of teaturesvwhich indicated no human virtue or vice in excese. 
He was irtflable through the combined effect of chronic dyspepexa 
jWid recent sea-sickness, and imoke In, short sentences with 


ij^uesUonable grammiir and undeniable bad sense. 

Oft going to m> t dim I was inet by* a •Goanese servant 
’ iWMA putting my things in order and no sooner he saw me ttiib'lie, 
.atopp^ VPotV witha hf'aity howiGood morning, Shr^SSjl' 
' fbem, yeiy comfoi table, no lights now, more lights 
'•^htoat m iSoe nnd porthulc opea,>i* o'clock, I li^anb.^M 
b4, Sir-" “Bov*' wa4 ovtr 50 ff a day; bul>f*t*8^ 
^at I was v< ;y glad'Hiat he was my 
bfr good friends, the way. , Ha said 
«ii geniJemen^ <f!ary plegs^ me iii« 
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'F0jij33l^f,01ld||E^^ 

^wji^r,id>tRlj!' jMffi th* titatoAl tower* of BdPul^je liKifping tkrpi||sk th0 
0)^1^ *ky at a rtiatanot of about $ or nillie« from t|*. It 

p«Miwct,---4wa)r from home ahd^ friei^ 4 s» aiek bptb in hb<iy 
Iks 4 iapi^i alone in my cabin, I wa$ fkibking tf I ahouhj 
vlaiJt the shores of my native land I w** tn this mood for not 
$afyte Utsm half an Ipnr when alt on a sudden 1 felt as if sotnethhig 
was creeping about the lower part bf my abdomen, t waa at 
sea before but) was never sea*sick) and I thought it was (Hily a 
fancy generated by my reading of sea-sickness iromediately before 
the commencement of the voyage. I looked through the port¬ 
hole and haw the brave old ship gallantly riding against a heavy 
gale from the south. But each time that it moiinted above the 
wave and sank down almost immediately below it, I began tb feol ^ 
worse and worse, till there remained no doubt in my mind thift I 
was sick, and old Solomon came in with his ominous bucket., tn 
his kind but ijueer w'ay be said “ Champagne, Sir, Steward got Sir, 
one glass Sir, and you all right Sir/' and he offered me his ticket, 
and pencil. He made a wry face, however, when, I ordered iced 
lemonade instead, but carried out the order promptly enougfi.^ 
From the sounds that came from the neighbouring cabins I could 
perceive that I h^d companions in my new misfortune and to that 
extent it was a comfort. I asked Solomon to shut my door and; 
to leave me to myself He promptly said “them engines very.' 
noisy tellers*' and left me alone. I remained sick till about t0 p,M., 
and then fell asleep, but when I rose the next morning t felt perfect¬ 
ly well. Since that day I ne^er had sea-sickness again. 

From Bombay; to Colombo the distance it about poo miles, 
and yon do ft in a little more than 3 dky* and night*. Our course 
was a BOtttheriy one an«l we sailed idongside of the Westerfl 
at a distance of frem 10 to ao mUbt of the main lamd, Al' 
af^g die coast ^ou see small country grafts manned by tiatiy« 
lishermeti going ont to sea and I'iti’ng their nets with gr^ 
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tafi^ and reached Colombo ,P--I^l,.■:0n tha '■ 

a»-bave-seen Colombo-idarteg.'tfe# ■ n^onroObs cartwi^^^ 
faded to notice the virondeHnl #rengtit'4f.’l;l}« s^'i!ra)l 
town." It ts i^ade ot Ituge < olabti bf' ntcmb, ia' ibcHid* ,'ncrift^'^;il^i^'f'' 
atod extendit to nearly a mile into the sea. libe i^veS ladied 
by a Strong N. E. wind strike Incessantly against it and not l^eit^ ; 
able to bfcak it rise to u hei^t of about 30 to 40 feet above it 
and then fall heavily on the other side amt melt into the smooth 
lake-like harbour below the town. It is a wonderful achievement 


of engittcertug art and is by itself well worth a visit As the 
English boat had not yet reached the harbour, word was sent to us 
that we could go on shore and amuse ourselves till evening. But 
I w^as too ill to profit by this indulgence. AU I could do was to sU 
on deck and look .at the town which was less than 500 yards from 
where we bad anchored and watch the boats full of trades-people 
a»«l idlers who soon came aIong.side of and boarded us without . 
ceremony. It was such a motely crowd > The boys in rafts jump¬ 
ed inlo the sea to pick up the 2 and 4 anna bits that were throvm 
from the ship into the sea and never failed to bring them up to the 
admiration of every body in the ship. The Buddhist priests in 
yellow dhoti and chadder, iheit hair, beard and moustache clean 
shaven; the more respectable tradesman with his leathern box of 
Jewellery; and the non-descript crowd behind, some shaven, 
others with fllow’ing beards and hair; here a sugar-loaf httt pitch- 
forked on n knotted pigtail, there another in an English suit of 
clothes w’fth an orthodox pugri half-covering the sandal wood 
mark of a Vaishnava, soon made the scene more lively than a 
pjrposely got up show. Almost every man differed from bis 
neighbour in everythi.ig except in that cementer of all discordan¬ 
ces—the motive of gain. The boys made you throw your 4 anna 
bits into the sea : begging priests asiked you for alms for the eternal 
welfare of yoor sou! fo. getting Nirvana in the excitement of the 
hour; the half-naked bo.iUiien coaxed you to come on shore to see 
the beauties of the tonn ; whilst the men wit^ the jewellery cases 
asked you with a tbojjsami oaths fco^^rdfit by;, the ruinous sates 
. were being forced to make. One^of this last fraternity seeiag,sa V 
likely bird to fleecf :p the person of the only Indian on board , 
camo up to me with ;< g^ave but ranfiding air and coafidebtll^ 

, i *tmted me tv’thc smoki?ig r >om, w'hich was now empty atid ,to have ' 
a>lp«dr at.iim valuabK.. “The people about Cblotrtbo. 
sKetorious robbers” hn .sahl nnd the shi|.>s’ people no b«tterit|.; T 
■ hdnest. ;did. not want tO'be || 

act of jifteeiSilg bis vfcfciin.. asrd { dltj' ah 1 -POulds by look and acllbh, ' ^ 
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tto iMkS secured a VVIm^h we «*tiriy«-d 

0^ smoifil^ raotn he loidied mend '# If to be sure that the 

robbets dtd not follow him, and beckuulofto take a seat in ^ 
cottier nreicit o» ekiboratel)^ to'unroll fin wirap|»ii«gs of hi»^. 

took a ^ttle time and he improved it bjj^ asking me tdl forts 
of qttCftiotts about Hamilton dt Co.» Cook and Keiv^, Orr sand Son<!<» 
and a number of other Indian jeWeHer*» of il he was on the bent 
Of terms with them, and he made nu dotibt that I was one of their 
esteemed patrons. He then drew out from a Moroceo case a 
bracelet and some rings He gave me the history of each articie 
as he »bow4S5d it to me. The bracelet belonged to the wife of one of 
the richest planters, but they were in adverse drcumstanccs and were 
selling off privately at a great sarrifict*; each ring had its sepafkte 
history t one I remember came ironi Brazil and the biggest offt<j)al 
magnate had all but secured it when my friend by a clever mw* 
nceuvre secured it for himself. 1 looked at him the time in silent 
admiration, and if he slopped to recover his breath I set him 
agoing by asking bun for further p.irticitlars ol^hliis stories. My 
friend, after having exhausted ios breath and his Stock of English 
together, blandl> asked me which oi the things he would select 
for the Bura*Saliib, t.e, myself. I said 1 would have them all, they 
were so good, only I had not the money for them The beggar 
now iound out that i had seen tlirough his trick and mctrched off 
without furthm ado. On coming out of tlie ronni f found another 
passenger beset by one ol ihesc hafpics who detnanded R» aoo 
for what d good judge allerwatd derUred to Ijc a pio<e ot glass 

C'ltoniho is a small town extending from Noi^h tn South; the 
rosictencf of Araby Pasha and one or two Government buildings 
excepted, the rest of the houses are roof^*d with tiles. The foreti 
of cocoanut tiecs that you see ‘all aniund gives the platie 
its only claim to.picruresqueness that one reads so much of in 
books of travels 

The next morning on jjoiug on deck we saw the Cor-omandrif 
« much larger boat w’lth a lot d pa‘»xRngers standing at anchor on t 
our right hand. Suclj of u‘i ic boWt for Au&tmlia wcri* t<»ld 
to be ready by n a M. to get uito the F. and f)'« ^te.'iin lauticl, '^ 
which would come to take us to the Coromande}, At the appointed 
boor dd Solmfton brought my lugg-nge into the stcamdauoeh and 
left me with alternate voUies of ‘God'bring you back all right,. 
Sir/* and ouritotts oa%a and rurscs at (die Singalese |Joiie#s who 
‘ 0 ^st!ra«ted tim paaaage to the'aunch 

•The Coromandel w’aa a larger bofd^more teteni cf^'Miructi^] 
and had for p,%3engem a goodly nutbU^lbf Engl: ». g* nu t 
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hxSest bast^ a I'rench f)l|ii^' ^ba vnt^ boiltad b»r 
Tjj»e oScer» s»eic, ^vilhout f 

Wfli) «4uca4ed. I made tb$ ae<}i^|a«^ai^ of A fow Att<MSpili|ft 
gepitemoii on ifaeir w^ ]^fi|pian4 4iAn«r «|i4 

t»i«8t. ^ ^. . .S 

Wi^ left Colorptbp at about 5 M. on tbe 5th August On osur^ 

" wayt the oi}iy land that we saw wiore the two small i$Jab<l8 caUed 
the Cocos, probkibly from the tact that they were HlefHUy ituddad 
with cocoanut trees. On inquiry I learnt that their area was too 
anaall to admit of their being colonised. An array of sea-gul}s 
had taken advantage of the situation and bad built their neats in 
every chink and crevice, and as we passed w'ithin a an|e of the 
hihllid greeted us with their plaintive cries and Hew round and 
round the ship. We crossed the Kqualor on the morning of the 
t4th. The chief oi^cer asked me at breakfast if 1 knen that king 
Neptune was coming on board and if 1 uas not guiug to do 
hpumge to him. At first 1 took it for a joke, but later on I found 
that every one •00 board w'as talking about it, Ev-ry one was 
bmng asked if be had ever crossed the Equator before, and all 
those who had not were being told to be ready to pav homage to 
king Neptune at 17 p M when hrs Majesty would be on board, f 
was, of course, one ot ihcni, and though sick offered to do what 
Wa.s wanted il the rest ot the passengers ivould do the same An 
unfortunate fracas spo'h the sport so tar as the saloon passengers 
were concerned, but at the appointed hour we saw a number of 
young men among'tt Ih.* and class passengers doing full justice to 
the sport by firnt smearing their faces with coal dust and kcio.sine 
oil and theit pitching one another into huge ednvas tanks hl|qd 
with brine. To while away the time we had sea-quoits, cricket 
wUh rope balls, singing debates, and a newspaper m front of the 
second salorm in w'hich the passengers criticised each other with 
more energy than politeness, I occupied myselt mostly with 
reading and having a quiet chat with some of the passengers. 

B^ween Colomho and Albany wc saw? shoals of flying 
lAyriads of phosphcr''‘-cMit insects^packed thickly on the surface 
of the fiea and giving it iht appearance of a burning prairie. Off 
Vhe Cooos we saw a ai der sprout — a column of water and wate^ 
vapour ri^Bg hy pterions pow?er hitherto undiscovered by 

science to an immense height said moving almost at right 
; to the ahlp^ft <^ttn9te. Ue^des the above natural wsendeni, thO'fiqrid 
change of chmate that you feel is very pleasant at hegianl^f. 

' it wa$ piqisittifely Hot when we left Bombay; ht gradually eoohsd to 
‘ bitetewhere about Ho® by the time w« reached Colombo, tiw ther**! 
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t% ^ itfcUiiwd t«( t&itik li;«owM0;« 

<4 H W»<iW h**mf htfA irt U^e^JJIlIMKiMf. B«l 1i,lci)^ 

it '‘%oi iKtf It 1^^ 

y<m wi<M> A ^y ftt Ritipvr It iWer««n4^^4«r 
Ap we t)eare4 the consent eed by tbe:U0bwe w^eMedeya 
*ik Albeay we had to lay by ear t%bter cleihet a»d te take lo </mt 
gle?es a^nd coaiiTeiters. 

We ««itercd Oeei^e's Soaad at abottt 9 A-M. m the meaning a$ 
the lyih August, the first thing you see in entering ihe Sound 
a quantity of rocks scattered Here and tbere^ rising abnij|}tly 
from the nitd<!t of the sea, which the waves have for ages l^en 
unsuccessfully trying to subtnctge or wash away^ Seme of these 
are bare and bald whilst others, specially as you approach the 
mam land, are co^^^rcd with rank gross and a smoU stuidy bruah* 
wood pccuitar to the country A few more miles of this per- 
pKual battli‘-h«ld bt tween land and watei and you begin to Ikd 
A •jer>e^ of 1 ocks nstug on both side^ of you, j^ing you an idea 
of sailing up a nvei. On the see^face of these rocks have been 
built snug little houses inhabited mostly by fiidiermen, and as you 
approach them you hnd a ciunter of healthy children runnihg out 
from them to sec the ship. We entered the small lakelike^ bay 
below Albany at about lo-jo a m, and had not anchoy many 
minutes when we were boarded by the P and O steam launch bring¬ 
ing a whole ho'«t of cus»tom.housc officiali, who came on board to see 
if any goudi or p’lssengcr^! were to land at Albany, but as we bad 
none of < iiher the) bought a lot of plantain for thetaseivef and 
went avay Thin began a regular trafiic with the shore,--Haien, 
women and UnldrCn coming in shoal* to steam Uundies adHich 
came regularly every halt an hour, they entered the shtli wtiboul 
ceremony, peeped into the cabins, eyed the breakfast tables, 
stared at me m pretty much the same style A$ one wontd do at a 
new smimal ia the Zoo, and when they had satisfied their Curiosity 
by an essammatton of the whnfe ship they ipade their purchases 
of plantains (they called (.hem l^ananahsjf tmd went home in the 
Gmacbes than had foroUji^t in fresh batdhos tii sight-seers and 
bahimah put^asera IHee themselves, < By this time I had 
lost'’ the novelty of bidn^ atared at, sw f }^ed a party of t|ie 
ppasengers who wnw going to have a strolMroogh the town A 
slb^tgg ^um^tbah brought yodiph the pier m^less than 

niinales' walk honmik^ and yoWhrv in the 
liWt A on th«»< % 0 iW d declivity of the^^ 

rig^ hkUd Cbidd oMdthk ifNiicb iianroitfid hay on three sii^* 
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anti it*, present extent canr^t be mere thiin a ?qware mH«, Th» 
»treetfi h«,ve first bee»i laid out mostly at right ahgles wStb eacfk 
other and the tntbrvcn]u^> land baa becti parcelled out ii)tio tw> Ribtiy 
pldt«« .ach to b/* given to a new family as it comes in. The present 
popnldtion eannot b<- rio.-e than ijOOo or 6,000 The Australian 
bank and the R. C. Onu^*l are perhaps the best buUdinjP^j' the 
rest of the private consisting nwslly of wooden cottages, 

small but tidy looking udl of thildrcn and lumber. The back 
yard.s, as a ruU, c01 rained a small vegetable garden wth cab* 
bages and r.adifloweis growing luKuiiai.tiy, whilst in the court¬ 
yard grared luood marcs and cow's, and well-grown poultry, the 
whole lot under tlie cate of a huge mastiff which lay lazily on the 
beautiful gras.s Uiat grew- everywhere I'he men, as a rule, were 
Well-built robust fellows with bushy hoards and tyebrovi's and 
wanted but a dark mght and a lantern ro play Guido h'aukes to 
perfection It henig a Sunday, no business was going c>n at the 
sliojx' but the higit lioard-i in front of i.ome of them were charac- 
teriistic enough One ras “Kangaroo and Opposuni skins bought 
here a( the highest pricr*; ” another promis'd to sell spirits in retail 
at vrholesale rates, a third ''Acred to do sometinng etjually unlikely 
for cash nn iHe nail H vieg “donr ” the town, voru of us strolled 
out amongst the held.s which 1<^ outside it Here you see the 
luxuriance oi Ausl alian vegetation. The soil looked like a light 
alluvium, w'ith Iieri* and there a trace of disintegrated bnie-stone 
clay. The grass with beaulilui long juicy leafs grew on every bit 
of untuUtvated so.!, while small thorny bushes rose here and there 
with tiny yellow tlowcis that were altogether new to us. Almost 
every thing in the sh.ape of vegetable was in fiower, and none of 
<he trec^ and sluubs belonged 10 the Old World. But we were 
limed to leave by a r c and we had to burr) hack to our wooden 
prison on pain of be left to shift for ourselves, and none of us 
was enthusiastic eno.igit 10 brave such a fate. $0 we left the port 
anudsl the waving of hats from the custom-house officers and 
started tor Adehiui 'J'Uc European passengers said that titf 
weather W'as dchcioualy cool and %howtNi their appreciation**-some 
of them at teast—bv petting less soda in their pegs--*d)y the 
Uie word peg v>%» uni. 'K.wn amongst them. But 1 who had pasiiied 
t^p best portion of m) '-V with the thermometer over 90 aad was 
taherUig from weak b >*gs, thought it was a UtUe toocoo!};, IB 
fach it wis cold for n^e. But that was a matter of taste^ , 

. Aitet 4 days and of wind and rain and iotenoei eol<h 
woanohotod Movr pou Largs on the morning of 41^ 2 %tit 4 ' Every | 
body who was not sick* jumped into the steam that 
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ia«> »||4 W g<it into 4Nfi»i«( th»l w# kept 
rcftdjr flnff |f>^ file mStB to Adelaide. ||aU«ao4K>ur'ft driVf; 
iNrougtit the tovtra tii4 we went out tp k in right «ty|e* 
After finWi^ the few pwrchosee thet I liM to f gojt ifl|£o 
« UoM cor «o4 f><tw the wh^ town for the very inoder4^ $im of 
lAi tmr eo» ft i» nftaeted on the ^teawovd aide of a fpw 
of hllb and is divided into the Hortft and the South town by afitnnlf 
rivnkrfc whicli wan almost dry at the time ! saw it The sbNwts 
were broad and weU kepti and the foot patiis afongside of them 
were made of whitoh gravel cementoct with lime which gave them 
• a very neat appcaraiKe. The roadsides were carefully planted 
with Eucalyptus and pine, but gtavelly soil made the trees rather 
stunted and knotty The botanical garden of Adelaide^ said to 
be one of the l>est in the world, h situated in the North tpwn, 
but all the pnortpal shops and offices are in the South toum. But 
it IS time that we leave Adelaide and start for Melbourne. 

We weighed ancho** at about j p m on the aist and reached 
\V{Utafn*s Town on the morning of the ijrd August and found a 
tram ready on the pier to take us to Melbouine. Under the 
guidance of the agent of one of the carrier Companies of Melr 
bourne I got down at the Collins* %treet station and entered 
a tram car to see the place. There are neither horses nor 
steam-engines attached to these cars and they are wmrked under 
the Cable system The Cable consists of a strong wire-rope 
passing under ground through the middle of the road and the <at 
IS so contnved as that the pressing of an iron rud atta< hes it to 
the cable and makes it move with the metal rope while a counter 
movement ot the handle disengages it and lirings it to a stand 
still* At first sight you are at a loss to discover the motive power 
which moves the car *tnd you ieei'the agreeable sensation of 
covering distance without effort as you occupy ont of the scats on 
the uncovered portion of the car From your position you see 
the tall and beauufuUy workei^bnitdings, consisting of shops, public 
O0k;<$&* and ware-houses, on both stdi^s of you They are built 
of large slabs of grey and blue Itone worked to a smoothness 
that is not to be s^n in any of our principal cities. The Museum, 
the Public Libraryt the new Parliament house, the University 
buildings^ and some of ^ prinopal shCfis a^td edifices, are weff 
worth a yisit. The Ae^wtum and the Oardgns in the mtdst of 
wbfich It ifm situated hn^t every thing of fho kind that 1 ifad seen 
eligwflon) the top of the toweg, here you get a dbtnut 

vlear and o» a clear day pm. can see at fiir «a 

tha sea- 
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Th« first itfing that strtfee» you is tire ntmm jltn 4 
ttetivity liromwi you The streets ate dean beyond praise, tiw 
'shops do not contain a spedt of dost, and the gttods esiposed 
sale in theu look as if they catoe jnst tirOn from the hahde tile 
jMSaafactuter Almost every man that I met in the streets sms 
deoentiy dressed and was silently walking at a brisk pace evident¬ 
ly to keep some appointmeni: or other. The agCnt c$ a cartici' 
Company came on board, and yon could take your oatii that he 
looked at least as rtspcctaWy dressed as a Secretaty to the 
Vil^roy. This was the Australian strike time, 40,000 men,/.e, 
Ottc-hfleettlb of the entire population belonging to the various * 
onions had simultaneously struck work You could see hundreds 
of them walking about the <]Uriy* the railway stations and the 
public places of incApensive a —great big bluff fellows 

with big homy hands .n tin ir po' lc< and pipes jn their mouths— 
one of them atked you “ Vo»i are tiom Hiudui, Sir, 1 suppose ?*’— 

It apoke verj highly of tnc honesty of the Australian people 
during the long period that tbesp pcvple voluntarily remained out 
of eniploymcnl Thc'^c were al.ixist no cates of crime oi drunken- 
niCiMt,b*ought home to them, ^ I attended their nwotlngs both m 
Melbrmmc and at Sydnry ou a good many oci asioni, and 1 can 
vouch lor the fact that not a man ot them evtr said or did any¬ 
thing on those occasnui'- that would lead one to hold them up as 
socialists or irtarrhist*'. The oigans of the employer^ painted 
them in datk rulours, f «,i.«r>e anti the organs of the workmen 
were m>t‘‘ifent < lib''*. I tried to study the queition m all its 
bearings by attciKhng their m< - rings, reading the papers, and 
persoi'illy talking o’’« t the t^uesTtion with memliers of both the 
classes Hut it woidd he weansonw to lead you through the 
intrit'acies thit t'i>uhf<^somc question, and a discussion of it 
will far excised thi louts of an evening discourse. Suffice ft to 
say that ft sce.nt‘d lout that justice lay, as is almost always the 
caae ia class d!*,|>aL*“, imewhere midway between the demands 
of both The chspnit was stiff rjging when»I left for home, but I 
have since heard iho it was ^ettlw by the employers making * 
*^few concessions to tlu demands of the men. But we must bastefi 
hack to the good sh p Iniort she starts for Sydney, 

st'fted tor '''ulney on the 26th and rnathod ft On tffo 
alfth A^llptst. Thr ( buill on a mn&s of undulating toefts as^ 

1 $ idmcit 'fthoHv sum (i), tied by the Sea, Rk) Ji?jhiero 

litty in tiie world po^^css<s sit£l) an ettbot bf sea'*facO 4 nd inch 
an harbour is Sydnef* Tim drinMlrferenw of the 

ih at ^a$l yd thefle Si scarcely a&y onee (lolnf l!r 
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It ftom wlikh lb® «cai is more than t away,. Bui ii will 

«acee4 ow Utnits to doacribc Sydney and its envirrtna; h’»r th^ 

I must refer you to the Aostrallan liaird Book in wJhich you will 
•find them described much more corrfc%«‘lban f caa hope to. do 
ffom memory, t was adeised by a j^eatlmtnan^belongitilr to Sydney, 
who was nkuming from Melbourne wild» to to the Hotel 
Meiropoie It was about jmi nr 400 paces from the sesa^ was 
within 5 minutes* walk of the Pnbbc Library and about 10 roiftutes* 
from the Botanical Gardens, The (iovernment Palace, the Arl^* 
fjrallery, the Mechanical liistitut*', and you had the tram cat at the 
cornet to take you to the Law Cojirts or to any other part of the 
city or out of 11 a*! you chose to go to. During flay first week I 
used to get into the tram car to see the different parts of the 
tt»wn till m ddciy and then get into one of the many ferry Steamers 
that leave hourly for Paramata, Mosumans bay, and other beanti- 
tul plactH which surround Swlnry on all sides and return home 
ai dusk to read at the Public Library till about 10 P.M. 1 ^ the 
end of the first week I had made the acquaintance of a liew getHtle- 
raeu of uiv picitession as well as a Professor of one of the local 
Colleges—-all td them excellent men in their own way. With 
thrir assistance I began to study the drftenmt s*)f lat ,the 

result of which •.'.V..^..nd later 011. On a Sunday we went to 
the place where. Captain ('ook had first set fool on 
Australian soil. They have erect'^d his statue there to commemo* 
rate the event On week days I sonieiinies attended the Superior 
Courts, my legal friends explaining to me the profedure and the 
(acta of the cases that w'ere being heard All the states labour 
under the mistortunc of the dual system of Westminster intro* 
duced auiongst them by the early batch of lawyers who came to 
settle 18 the country. Every *.Mlt 4 s tried with the assistance of a 
jury, and a new trial is the result of a difference amongst the 
furors. Yet this cumbersome system exists among them withom 
causing any demand for a change. ThrEng^ish are a conservative 
people, and abuses, ptovTded they are oid Ones, are cherished as 
being part of the instituttbtfs of the country. But I must not 
talk shop. ^ t 

In the beghuding you could buy air tsotsh land in fee-siiaple 
m you diked ac the rate pi a shil^i^ per acre. A oumher of 
Eni^ish companies had invested a few hundred thousands of 
{touads ia those byway of a speculative mveslilient. This 
land ttow yMdi^ tniHto than a pound per acre as rsMt. But po 
looSN»r,the edl^ists toolired a Goverdtuent of their own than tl«w 
put t<atc^ to thii ruinous practice'and now you cannot 
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inih tii the State's kindb few Mf juimwnt oC MOikey. Leader for 
twonly year* at a ttxrd rate per aere are ffiven to farmer* atkd 
thtey are renewable at the end of the teim. Under tint ajuNcem 
tt' jnace of *f[fiaU propfietors with welt cultivated farms im last 
tftkmg the place uf wild sheep ranges and pasture gfounds. They 
grow wheat, pat^, barky, potatoes aad all stwis of Kwropean 
vegetables* and friitts Oranges hre as cheap and as plentiful as at 
Bombay. Hantain and nungo are brought in ships from Brisbane 
and can be had in ai>jndance. Their chiet want is watei—the 
munfail not raceeding so inches on an average 'They have very 
few nvers and even these dry up during suintnei. You have to 
go to a depth of somewhere about 300 to 400 ft befoie you get 
% htflBBclent Supply of water. 

Wt alt kjiow that since the dtseoverv of the Continent by 
Captain Cook Iviwafds the close ol the last century, if was used 
as a penal seRbmenl to which ail the unqirii’t spirits of Kngland, 
Scotland, and Ireland were sent out. To these were gradually 
added broken down spendthrifts, insolvent debtors, and men Hying 
kom the dl.wiphne of social and legal tribunals To-day we hnd 
U the home of industry, the paradise of the w'orking man, with 
<»*nount of criminal and paupei population ol any 
cuuntr) ot equal extent 10 ua tvutuii; 4Vi»\.<-re no man or woman 
with a healthy body and willingness to work need srarv 0,** 
try wher»* you do not meet wdth the extremes of riches and 
poverty side by side tt» make j o« pause and think whether the 
institution of private property h not an evil, where inequality of 
rank doe s not ntaU one half of the people the abject slaves of 
the Other. 

It •'Cenied to me that the clue to this marvellous progress hly 
in the initial universal poverty of the early settlers, the practically 
uithnnied isxtept of fertdi < ountry in which they settled, the riglit 
to frame their own law ' and raise their own revenues, the absence 
of iiiteifereitce by the n‘othet coimtry, and its pecoliaiiy isolated 
position. , 

The univerval poviTty madev it N)fpossi|3^ for any tnember of 
•% the coumioniiy to laticti on the*earnings of others. Tfiote was • 
vfHttlti *u»l, k!a to be had in Charity. The utmost a man 
vcould sleai h'as attold Mtite of clolbesor ameal and tbetpankh- 
vKknt On the «'ri’er hand^ by working dor a slw^ few 

' .hopts chhtus AS a cuhivittoi, a sheep<4>wner or a miDum haitdktafeiK 
' 4 l|^ 8 ft^|be cqotd earn etiuu,>K for himi^rand famdy and feyby 4 M 9 ing-' 
fb»ng^J(di the rainy day. There was no n^aetous landlord orhasd' 
Meartfgl^ayt^bid^ of a spendthrift Govemment Id take awr^ Ihe 
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iriutfli of M» bbmr h the name ol ianini»$ll 4 l 4 taxes * he eief^oy* 
the fniilf of hia Ui»oor o 4 thout U$ or^haidfence froni <my 
body. We know that our ftcttons rhselt from the tinmgest 
motive^t ender the ioduence oi oeer oMBfdtyans of exbteoce. 
The hardened criratnel, who had defttis} the dtict|ptt&e ol the 
pneons. the eKhortation« of thouaaada of «mthuslMA;iC and devoted 
mtastonaries, and the kindly good offices of philanthropic aedettea, 
on nbom the people’s palace, the charity school and half •penny 
duinera for hit children had no edect, was suddenly transfortiHid 
ioio an honest working man. He was allowed to frame bis own 
laws, and lurking traces nf the old selfishness showed itself tfi 
hw shutting the t ountry against all foreign labour or maoufaclnre. 
He disbelieved the story of the umversal brotherhood of mankiifd, 
and relui>ed to allow foreign labour to glut the market and reduce 
wagcss to the starvation point, making ttie rich richer and the poor 
pooler He preferred Lo pay bit siie||>hrrd and his pllo«j|d^*boy 
lor a day, hi'* dairy maid ;fJbo with board and lodging, and sent 
1.1S wool to Euiupe rather than establish manufactories at home 
and work th«*m with imported labour at lOs. the week He 
charged every manutactured article of foreign growth 'nHb almost 
protiituUve doty and gav c employment lo his poorer brethren ai 
home by allow mg them lo produce the artkles themselves So far 
the protectwnist polity has worked well. The native Australian 
labourer has his lo to a rUy, lie lives in a house purchased on 
the long terra system, eats mtat every day, has |ot bis small bit 
of a garden, and ha wife and children look I be very pictuie of 
health and cleanliness. Political economists of the school of 
Cobitvtt and Mill may say that this artihtbil growth of the indivi¬ 
dual ts a mistake inasmuch as it is secured by the diminution of 
the aatUmal wealth , and the prodt of the European maaufaetun!t> 
H the measure oi that loss. But thk Cidonats pmnt out that as 
the happiness of the community ts thewtid> and its wealth fs but 
Ihe fneaas to that end, the mistake ties With those who would taert- 
6 ce the end for thii means Lo»de« is the richest cky id the 
worHl. Whb will saj it a.ihe hapfiest? But we roust not 
digress. " . ^ 

The iMhited posttien of (he eonut^ is another ol ita gresd 
advapiagMi They have no eivlUacd fKMWer in their «mg{ibiMr> 
hood, no scMBitJtic frontier to defend oe^iortify, no vested hiterc^ 
^pttndiiag-ovar hrieign territories IhOnforce with 4 i^^ads ami 
jiiHgeaaiiiies. Thb airetire (orc< s of the winde conlioeat do ^ 
jRVMied tii,ooo si^dtors and 5 or 6 shiptwf w«r. The natural defah^ 
hhOMdosar «Mtsdhe«i much le&s than Hit dork to the Swiss ^ntfiP 
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or 4 o Grieve. Tbe c»»t dl civil adminifitradiim is abo cow^para- 
tivciy ataan, volunteer agrncy iHiiag alwayki pfdTerfed to atipea* 
<l«ary <Hie9. 

* ^ Tlio Colonial atlnwoLstration of EngUnd, cyrr siru«: the Arocrf* 
var^ Hat oi .intiepr'ndf'iK has hcen characterized Uy very great 
fuodetatiun. The Co’aoisHs enjoy all the proteclion and preattge 
inodeiital. to the povvc; of the «inolhcr country, but they do not 
coBtrihutp anything towards its support. They are perfectly in* 
depend* ni in thtdr internal admitustration ; Uiey make their own 
laws, tmpos*’ iheir own til^es and spend their own money without 
let ot hidrance fiom the Foirigu Secretary in London There is 
no clamour for shortening tlie working hours of their mechanics 
raiscil by the ciocmlilc philanthropisl^ i>f Manrliester or Liverpool. 
They ore not foutil to lutinper the nKtnidocturr ol their own salt 
or to raise the UxX ou it m order that the h«t.rit -made hnt'r fabrics 
may go untaxed They do not pa> any pot won of the cost of 
foieign wais ent<Te»i into tor the protection ox extension of British 
trade, nor are they compelled to purchase their s^ationt^ry at twice 
the cost lor which it can l»e procured at home. 

Thus wo hnd that they have ail the advantages of a fertile 
soil, a thin population, a verv good climate, fioedom from the 
jealousy trf i*oweiful neighbours, inexhaustible leral wealth 
and an inexpensive (ro\eminent They jealously guard the coasts 
of this motlern Eldorado against the encroachments of hungry 
rove.is from beyond the lea. 

rjJUCATiov. —The principal states have (heirown Universities. 
The Universities are l>oth educating and examining bodies. Ac- 
comtnodatton is provided to students for living on the preinises 
.i’* at Oxford and Cambridge, but residence at College is not 
absolutely necessary. The cultivation of f.atifl and Gieek is still 
cons,d*^red as a nec»'ss;iry part of a gentleman's education, but a 
thorough Hcientih.' educ ution can be secured by those who wish 
for it. Sons oi nicrchani's, landowners, priests, and men with 
funded prqicrty resort to them, and after hnlishing their education 
liecome liarristurs, ptofes.sots, m<*nchants of priests and a' few 
enter Government service Almost every man that you copie 
i^tosa M decently educrtied, but scholars are very rwre antongst 
Li^erttnre as a piotes&ion, wbicli affords eniployment lo so 
of the h'*s,i men of Europe, is pursued by only 
editiog or writing for the local newspapers or 
could U'.t t.'. i out a single book written by an Awif 
could coniitlently hope will find a place aaios^ 
cliissKs. I brUeve tliat the way to riches hert hi 

If 4 * 
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ctM to ^gsme to slodicft t«^e )tfe*toii|: tftbiMr 

Attd mdoral gifts to bring a m» to the front. F^wWt 
read bdbltrfor^lie sako oC toarning, M iftmkore ha^w T {ie«ii>|iti«h 
a for reiu£ltig ncwapapers and noaols fiabHUied tn the jouw 
II, laklii. I^vorf €bM» ki society has tt« own orgnOt and evdry man 
buys a Oopy ol the paper whu*h repraients his opinions. Yon 
entbr a Railway carriage and hnil almost every one in it busy with 
ht« or her newspaper. The first question that you ate ashed hi 
" Have you read such aird such an arttdle in-**-*—which smashes the 
Independenr into bits P'^ If you say no, you are at once offered 
the paper and made to go through a column of local news ibid Is 
not of the sltghf est use to you. But very little that is not Austra¬ 
lian has much interest for them. An elderly gentleman, who was 
perhaps more candid tlian polite, told me that he was glad to find 
that people in India could talk English and were Otherwise so 
ctvsHred 

The education of the masses is very well attendci! to. Educa¬ 
tion is compulsory for sH children of a certain age and a warm 
controversy was going on in the Parliament of Victoria when I 
was there as to whether such education should be paid for or 
gratuitous. The latter opinion prevailed and primary education 
1% now free. I saw a regiment oi school-going children marching 
m the most orderly fashion with small ri^es on their shoulders, and 
I was agreeably surprised to hear th*tt almost every Australian has 
scr\cd in the ranks during his scho.d goiug days 

PoutIcs.— Young Au'lralia w conservative almost to a man. 
'Australia for Au'.trahans' it. the key note of their politics The 
labouring and the farming classes having the largest number of 
representatives in the local Psriraments, everything is disposed of 
from the working man*s point of 'view The Chinaman lowered 
wages by coming to Australia H* is forbidden to land in any of the 
States unless he pays a prohibitive fee of ;^too. There were about 
50 Indians in Melbourne whobvrd by needle-work. I was told that 
^are was an idea of bringing them within the rale again&t the m- 
fln* of Chinamen. They have alre/dy successfully refused to takj;^ 
in any more convicts from home and I am fnctined to think that 
the time Is hot very distant when they wHl prevent the landing of 
work people itom Europe. Under the iOflttence of this lor 4 | , 
patriotism the states treat each other as foreign terrltus^ Voa^ 
dfftiot mtecute a decree or wan mt of one state in aitotber^withn 4 
ofti instituting a fresh s«ft in the one case and Ufemg procee^dittpp ^ 
uuder the Extradition Act in tlie «U»er This procedure 
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ly itiyolves c«i^f» 4 Bmbk h<irdfi)i^ %» 4 Jh/e mercanttte €)y»sfie;s anji. jat 
Uit a movemeirt has bet.t\ tet 90 fopt ia ia^ttruct public qpiiupii 
towands ‘the iennation oi a fedbraUpn amongst the atatfS. This 
oipvejaae&t h beaded hy lueu irlu>> pefliaps^ see a littlebepcm^hllfik' 
iteigKbaurs aixd dream oi a future uattoual existence. So far as I 
could see they had scare«>Iy aoy reaaoa<tble ground of complamt 
agahist the Cfovcrnment at home^but during my stay in the coun* 
try I beard it more than on re pvdilidy said by fairly representative 
men that England must ruher form a federation with her Cohmies 
or allow them to acvet their connectioo with her. 

Character .—*1 ht nrst thing that strikes an Asiatic mast for¬ 
cibly in the character o( the Austrahanh is Uieir down-right 
hoi^esty in thought and action and their stu^dv self-reliance. 
Omdng the time 1 wa.s in the country I ni vt i saw a single instance 
of able 4 >odicd meiidicanr v amongst th< nt and never heard a man 
promise to do a thing that he was not read> to pvsriornr. You enter 
a shop, make your purchases and tease your address with the .shop¬ 
man. You return home ami find the things left on your table 
You enter a tram car and drop your 3<f m the box insidr the car, 
the driver sitting outside all the while and yet I never saw the 
poorest man, woniani, or child Uiat did not put his money there. 
They are polite in the truest .sense of the word, you meet one of 
them on the deck \n the morrung and he wishes you a good morn¬ 
ing without showing the least surprise at yom colour He leaves 
It to you to make hi& acquaintance or not pst as you please. You 
go to a ne\i towm or city and want to kiu v >our way to a lertam 
place liie busiest man in the street will stop and give you the 
required information. At the Public Libraries, Museums, Arts 
GaUeries, wherever you go the little marks of attention and uno$- 
tenlatiou* kindness lh.it are shown you v<iniiot tail to impress you 
with a sb^ong idea of their goodness Their hospitality is un¬ 
bounded. No sooner you come to know one of them you are 
atsked when it will be convenient for you to dine w itb him People 
leave their busimss to show'you the public places of their town 


or city, arrange excurs »ons into the country fof your benefit, intro¬ 
duce you amongst Ihcir friends who m th< ir turn prove as good as 
)[]^^selves. In all tin > there is do cool assumption of superiority, 


extension of patronage, no giving you the cold shoulder 
Idle Rpproach of one of their countrymen to make jou w*i;h that 
—--j known them. That Iron barrier which differentiates 
class and makt« all inters ourse between them a fiwr- 
in|^ not to bo thought of by those who do not want to 
apd wh’ch I believe is at the root of much of the ti 



hatred that new «a!stt egyjiisfc the higher deaiee at heihh» ie hic^pt* 
iy ebeeet hi Aaati«iia% Mhiter a&d aenreht Uftvet in the same 
and hn|o 3 ^ a quiet chat without makthg eithm' {mrty furget h^s 
statiea. On fhenrhole it seemed to me that they hii4iTelai»e4'‘>en^ 
the stetliog qualities of the Anglo»Sax<Hi ^hmacter aadL had added 
to it a fevr traits which increase the happiness of others srithoat 
diminishi ng ^tr own 
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tHE ISm SiTltlAL fllSTOHY OF INOIA. 

W 

Indian Arts and MANurAcruRBs.—It is well-known that 
the mtrotluchon t*f siram as an agency in production has efferted 
a revolution in the induslrits ol ti*e civihred world. The rival 
kingdoms into which India was for centuries dutded, had given 
birth to nianv arts ol luxut) It iv a tide sav og thai all the 
Fine Arts lake t» eir binh amidst th ‘ tonfosion an<I din of war 
When iren's pissioit', aic excited to the highest ,ntch, when 
‘■oniethirif out ol ihi ordinary course is necessary for the p.Tatihea- 
tion of tl.' highest sentsuidits and emotioiii of the human bosom 
it is then that scuipluie tmbroulu'i, leweHojv and everything 
tending to luxurioi diipinv, icaih their highest perfertion and 
reipive tb**!! gieatesi t ni ouragemr nt. India was noted in former 
times for tht pomp <md pageanir}' 1 1 the articles siie produced 
The first intri hunts vlio canw from Uuropt to trade in the East 
spoke in tin no'-^l ghnvuig colois ot the splendours ol the Indian 
bazars. Ip the sixti enth century, when the provluce of the Indian 
markets nlorned the palaces and cathedrals of Rome, Madrid, 
Cordova, Graiuid. and flrus.seK, th#* Spanish noblemen, the Dutch 
mtliljcliaots, and the f^-alian cardinals pionounced Indian cotton 
and silk tabrics. a i< Indian embroideiy and jewellery as really 
unsurpassed Pven di i ng the days foliowring the decline and fa!! ot 
the Mogul I^mpire rhi industries of the country wCre to a great extent 
unaffected. Stt.ii .,*ul the changing fashions and drcuaistances 
of the couiilr) nave, h^ wever, givjn a sV^th-blow to many important 
^ lurancbes of indwsUv uom which India can recover only by pulltiig 
forth hr*r best ene-gics During the last few years something 
has been d.'fw to the tide in that direction The thriving 
loTtrn of Bombay is i ^st approaching the time when she will 
* vast port! >ii • f ihe Indian peculation with the produce d 

^ own mills The mi ichmery that is fitted up in Calcutta lor 
^pl^nularturing and pie into a portable form the Jute that grows 
W submerged mil the delta ot the Ganges and the Brahma-' 




jitui |s»<3umwJ^ ; for ^pffH^tx^ 

iUK^ for^coHMiiefCe «l9^ Wo^ It liifiN^fi <iorTeclly r^Mwkfd 
'ky Sc W. W. Himt<^^i(lt ifaiK^tester {s,gi^^ imnfottttsr 

fo JfojEBfoiy' fo Calcutta. l%et<0 is no 4^ktt 

ttmeh yet remains to ht done in dbis i<|fefeetiott a^si iritfte the 
M^boie eocmijy « busy In thinliing out SMggestfog means and 
schetnes for^he we mig^ take the opportwnlty of pfocing 
before o«r readers some toformatlon on #te subject. 

W« need hardly say that many parts, of India are still in 
a fMrimitive state of ctvilieation and show hardly any mdustrles 
• but those that ere in a rude state. The,simple crafts of prim*- 
ties tillages and hamlets n^pl no description. The very needs 
of existence in a settled state req|tilre thad the arts of weaving, 
oil-pressing, brass-making, and the making of simple artieles 
of burnt earth and iron should form a part of village life. The 
hill tribes all over India have not proceeded much ahead of this 
stage though some of them have made a good deal of progress 
in turair*g out one or two articles that are to their taste. Tiie 
rural hamlets of tribes still in, the infancy of clviUsatioii, which 
have the same incidents in all parts of the world, have been de¬ 
scribed in detail by marfy writers but they contain nothing that 
should be included in a paper especially devoted to the enumera* 
tion and description of the arts and industries of iudia. 

By far the most important industry of {ndia,. the afteicnt 
modern, is the cotton industry. Mention of its being conduct¬ 
ed on a large scale is made in sudi old bocHCS as Ihc Maba- 
bharata and the ¥*sriplu&. The first travellers from Europe and 
the first traders from the West place it in the forefront of Indian 
indttstries. In the early days of the East India Company, amell 
villages of weavers grew up in consequence of the weaving popula- 
tioit being attracted to the outskirts of their fortibed factories by ia- 
ducemeabs of gain. Wheoi however^ the East India Company was 
obliged to give dp its privalS trade by the terms of the royal 
dfattersof idi$and 11133;, these centres <s 4 population artificially 
created rapidly declined.^ Wearing is a v*8age industry in 
many parts of iadia, «dd although the twist n^Cssary for weaving ^ 
is k»po«t!ed ;in very lai^ quanfities froin" it has been 

asserted by the highest authorities, upon the ccunparattve statistics 
available^ that threeifiCths ol the cloth neoeSsmry lor Indian eon- 
sump^bp fo, up to tlds dl^, woven in the ■ 

when''ll'^eived its -gyi^fost encoufageme^ 
4 md wai'^not Iwmpw^ Manchester, , 

’’'iiisii^.:0oiislffored ns-been in ifo'-fi^y'-deveIopcd,'.nfote'. 
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•Indian muaiitw, especialiy i^roditeed at Paucca a^at ^^' 
^ Madrai Prerldenx^y, 'iwtte sti{ii|nor in finenestjcd 
in the grace and de(icacy ci titat.textaire, and in tilie erigiiMd^^ 
of*-eencejptioy, to any pmdficed elsewhere in the wedd. Id the 
cUttij^te nf *the bnrntng plains of India they afforded the meet 
.agreeable oi clothing materials. They supplied the stuff of ednch 
the dowin'g and the picturesque costumes of oriental noblemen 
were made. They lent themselves to the most elaborate emlH-oidery 
and were indicated by highly imaginative and poetic names. They 
were used extensively in the harems of the Khaliphas of Bagdad, 
the Shas of Persia, the Amirs and Khans of Afghanistan, Bokhara • 
and Turkestan. The two i'aest variettea of these muslins known 
as thi£Airra^itm,&ndthcSka^namnrtht running water’* and 
the " evening dew,” could hardly be distinguished from running 
water when wet. To quote the words of Mr. T. N. Mukerji 
on the subject, “three hundred years ago a piece of these 
muslins fifteen feet hy three feet could be made so fine as to 
weigh only 900 grains, but now a cloth of the same dimensions 
cannot be made without doubling the weight,” Manchester has 
now superseded the Indian weavers in many of.the Indian markets, 
but it must be confessed that her products turned out by^ machinery, 
however cheap, are the most prosaic things imaginable and hardly 
adapted to the needi* of the imaginative and the sentimental 
East. The chief centres of the cotton industry in the Madras Pre* 
sklency were Ami, M.'isulipatam, Vizigapatam and Nellore. In the 
Boniliay Presidency, the towns of Ahmedabad, Surat and Broach 
had Jong been noted for their printed cloth. But the competition 
of Manchester introduced to the Indian weavers the yam spun 
in England. 1 he first mill for the manuCacture of cotton yam 
and cloth by machinery was c^ned in Bombay in 1854, and aince 
tlven Bombay has boirume a dreaded rival of Manchester. The 
advantage^ i>f the fiulian mills are, however, balanced by several 
corresponding disadvantages. The Indian mills find the raw 

materials and the mat ket for their produce within easy distances 

of the place where, they are heated. They are not charged 
with the doisblr freight and msurance that the Manchestei^ 
mills have to pay. The nathrea of India in many part? cd 
(^nnjtry feet that they shOMld encourage to the utmost of thdi* 
power the produce ot the . Indian mills and use them to the 
entire- ^clasion of the imp^M Articles. The Indian mUh 
pwners are able to employ 4^3^ at much more advanUgeptfa 
than their English competitors (or labour in India la not 
Wyxh«kptiut not being tfgsidakd fay and tcader^l^ 
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t« extremely 4o0}le< »»<! At the mefcy eC er^loyer Th!t« 

tn^iAiL' mi^ie&uiiterere i^ajin cany the cooileAcii x4 th^ co«otr|r- 
men hf wtmm of tJie (act that their ^tcAam » remarkabfy’ (rtse^ 
Horn iMt atgwte ol aduUei«doi»s and they do %<A {M'|ct»e aU 
Ijtgetnouii tridics wfatdt are so oa$crapdk»asly roaaetj^ to hy 
the English ntorchaaU and manufactuterev The diaadimtitageei 
howeverj under which the Indtaa miU«ownera lahoor are many. 

* The first and ioremost ts that the cost of erection of their macht* 
ncry is at least three times greater Umo in Eogiand The 

^ machfoery has to be brou|^t out to India at great expense and 

• can only he fitted up by skilled men whose services command 
a high price. The Indian mtil>o\vner, whether he employs 
hts own money or borrows money from the market} reckons a 
very high rate of intcreHt This he adds to the cost oH the 
outturn in fixing the price for which it would sell in the 
market In tlir English market, money is available often at 
<i per cent but Indian capitalist can hardly be brotight to 
listen to any ternn> Irss than 9 per cent. Indian Cotton again 
according to all accounts cannot bold its own against Anwricad 
Cotton. Indian Cotton has very short staples and ts utie<}ua}i 
to the needs ot spinning the finer qualities of yam. The Indiail' 
mdis can thus turn out only the coarser qualities of cloth. They 
cannot compete with the finer qualities of fabrics manufactured 
m England and chiefly consumed by the higher classes o( this 
country In the technical language of the Cotton Guild, the Indian 
mills generally md.nufacture twist up to No 30, they can attempt 
up to No 40, bul this they seldom do owing principally to the want 
of skill in (heir work-people and the quality and capacity of their 
cotton. The coarser piece-goods* known as drills, Jeans, and 
•heetingpi, are entirely supplied by the iBombay mills. The superior 
qualities of yarn necessary for the hand-loom weavers and the 
superior fabrics consumed in the large towns are still practkally the 
monopoly of Manchester. The Indian Government imposed, up to 

^ the year iSfla, a duty of 5 per cent upon all the impewted goods 
from Mandhester. This di»ty, though levied for revenue purposes, 
•served Ute important end of protecting thi^ produce of the In- 
dtan t^lls. llie Indiati Tariff Act ( 3 U of tiffa) abolished these 
duties and gave, in Lord Ripon’s words, **entkm free trade to India." 
I have, in the third parti^my book **The Indian History of Our 
Own Times,discussed at length the political and .ecoooioic 
bealtags of this measure, and I need not advert to that tepid hetv 
ftMiher than to remark that the protocthm of^young industries in 
pplofnea and d^mademte haa been held by the greatest economse 
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ihmktr fit ilm {Krc^ent age^ fiokm Miti, as 

Thier catt4so niflls at ttie aw sittiated 

*tian}i»ay Pfestdettcy, but fHare are atMue 'm t>ilter ^its vbl ilve 
T^re are little lacee'^duui cotton 

Bengatr aeoriy tlie same nitadwr «n the N.-W.-ProvtticeS, a few. In 
the oeatral provinces aiid ’Hyderabad, and abotd a d<^u In 
Madras. • In Eoasbay the cotton ladis number nearly half a hundred 
in the town and island. The rates of wages in the cotton industry 
are fairly high. A luU-growft workman earns nearly Rs. 30 a 
jmenth aiid the women and boys «iwn fHrofKutionately high wages. 
The hours of work are from sia in the morning to six in the night ‘ 
with an hour in mkiday for meals and rest. But the •women and 
children have not to work so hard. The Indian twist and 3'arn 
aad the Indian colored picce*good.s And a ready market in Chma, 
;?apao and even Australia. Thus it will be set^ri that, the cotton 
industry of India at the present day is a rising one and meets * 
a demand that is feit. Ther-e can be no more pleasing spec¬ 
tacle for the lover of his native •country tlian a view of the 
tall cbimney>sti^ks of the iown and ithmd of Bombay.. The 
fKreteai writer was called upon,'in his professional capacity, to 
visit Bombay more than haH-a«doren times during the year 1891, 

As he used to enter that bieautiful island by that railway line 
which, after traversing the arid plains Rajputana and the rich 
opium fields of Malwa, takes the irav^iler through large and well- 
spanned bridges over the Nerbudda and the Tapti, the refreshing 
sight of the mills worked by native capital met hk ey<t and inspired 
him with a |>atriotic pride is certainly excusable. The native 
of India that has a tincture of sympathy wdth the industrial well- 
being of his country can meet with no more grateful sight than the 
one of tall chimney-stalks for .many mifes together, representing 
natiwe capital and native energy, as he looks dowm upon ttic 
city and island of Bombay either from the top of the Rajabai 
Tower or that portion of Malabar Hill which" is closest to the 
Tower of Silence. 

The Silk industry ranks tta|d to cotton among the Indian in- 
dlptriea.' In Assam aad Britaah'Burma an'inferior kind of siik^is. 

" the gfmead clothing tmterial. Jtba cUk dothitigs used kwdfa 
bee .either ^tirely of pure sUk af earned siyik and cettoa, ^ whip 
pi jppe .oa^tei^ai being crosaed by the wopf of the other. •. The 
; of silk obtainabi«;fa India is confined to the Burdviab 

, ijldT^t^biibe divitioas of Beagdi. The woma that aupplles ailk.ih , 
dbisaia >ajid -B«i;ina'i« b:d ehK;%’:.wiih 'ithe teawia' oC’ iaag^' trees^ jnl 
ail^ .Bmlbefry is,-;i;ejired 
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Miey dev«lo{SHfr iDto 6ill ili*} iUne iak«n d«<mi boiled ia bimamg 
\fat«r, kitiing Uw omiHsUt «iid getting jdm fine ftlstfe avMWe 
for ali pefjpwieft. The Aceemm etik ts of ioleiiDr nnd chtefiy^ 

used fcMT ptfiposee cd locsaf cottfumptioit! the Bengal &UkV 
exported in a raw ftate tn my large iiaaniitiea to l^glaiui. The 
ailk fabnci lend themseivrsi to the moat goigeoua roloering and 
embroidery, and the finest forocwdes are inmiabiy made of silk. The 
gold and silver wire that is so abundantly maanfactured in India 
ts used to give a gloiVing eolour to sdk fabrtes and the oraameatan 
iiun IS often carried to the hig^mit perfaottofti. The brocades of 
* Benares and Ahmedabad are far*fained and contain the most 
splendid ornamentation. The Indian silk cannot hold its oarn 
with the produce of the mulberry tracts on all sides of the Meditera' 
nean. The handkerchiefs used by the higher rtasses all over India 
are made of pure siik and these are also exported in very huge 
quantities to Kuinpc ihe silk fabrics which are adorned and 
decorated an oftcit dr .ignated by poetic names. Silk was at one 
time one of the ii'ost flourishing industries of India. The East 
India Company in iii> lariy dive, with its tommercial instincts, 
u<ted to take largf^ quantities of ran and maaotactared silk to 
the marktts ot Europe * ll is now a stationary^ if not a steadily 
declining, industry 

The lilt'’ industry of Bengal is naw a very flourishing one, 
and the piohts that aie made bv Indian capitalists are very large 
lute grown print ipally in the flooded lands which abound in the 
province ot Btngai whubis intersected by very latge and powerful 
rivets. riK ruUivation ot jutt does n^ t interfere with that of 
food^gtams inasmiuh as they are only to be grown on lands 
which aie nalutally unnUed for any other crop except, perhapa. 
some sorts of mfenor paddy. Thw |ute>productng tract lies prill* 
cipaily on the banks of the Gang'^s and the Brahmaputra. The jutr 
plants, after the) have reached Ihcir full deveiopmenE are left in 
the water for a considerably period of time to •'ot When they 
are completely rotten, the hi t is extracted, pressed into bales and 
ofther tnanufaemred into sii Wa in India or exported to Europe. 

* European capital has founded in ('alrutta atpwd many jutr iniUs 
whkh supply sacks to dbe whole of India. The sacks that are 
aeoessary for the iaege grainMnarts of Upper IndU, such as Deihi^ 
Cawapurssid Patna, are supplied from Csddftta. The exports # 
|atp «mauot to neariy 6o mtlKotis and are highly valu^'ui the 
jpreai markets 6f the wioHd, The jute mdastry, which is now one * 
pHoctpal features of Cakutta, has beea sticcessfui m spread* 
tag a general standard of edmfort among ^ lower classes if the 
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population in the Eastern Bengal* Mr. 0*€oQi»<»r| whole 

views of Indian trade are entitled to the greatest censiderathtn* 

repeatedly eapreasrd a hope that the time wUl shorty c^me 
when Bengal, will be able to hold the first place in the world with 
reference to this article ol her produce, in the great American, 
British, and Conlinentai markets. Australia, China and United 
States arh the largest iute customers of India, and Indian |ute 
has been pronot.Ticeti to he of so superior a quality that the fibres 
of the finer kimis almost resemble silk The only impediment 
which threatens the further progress of the jute trade are the disad* 
vantages that are inciient to all joint*stock cnlerpriref The.se 
are too well-known to txtiv student of political economy to be 
dwelt upon at »ny gr» it length The principal m\e, of course, is 
the fact that the manag'-»’s, having but little personal I'.teresi in the 
ultimate suctess of the bus ness, do not take (he same interest in 

4 

their work that would be taken by mdivtdua) meichants or manu¬ 
facturers With reference to this trade too the foi ward mercantile 
coutrarts have lumed a great many individuals a>’d enterprues 
'f'he most approved ojiinion oi this subject is that the jnte trale 
and industry, if (.irricd on with proper caie, will in ti ne be able 10 
supplant the Dai dee manufavtur'^s on~e tor all aid tosuppiv 
England herself with sarkv at a ruuh ^htap'^r pne^ thin the Don* 
dee manufacturers can 

The drtwmg-o*it of gold and -dv'er wire an ittirirnt indun- 
try of India, and the numerous state occasions which in ihe East 
require a gorgeous display have given thii, btanch of art « good 
deal of cncouiagcinent. We have seen already how the silk fabrics 
are embroidered with these costly artieVs, but woollen shawls, 
velvet, and even leather arc embroidered in this way The 
shawls oi Cashmrre .md the adjacent districts of the Punjab made 
of the wool of a goa* named the shawl-goat, the ck^gai whidi are 
made of earners hait, the velvet which is worn and used on state 
occasions, as well as the canopies, the trappings, and the covering 
ol the same cloth used by rich men, are all most elaborately em- 
btoidered The gold tnd silver oraaments which are used in nearly 
^ every family throughout the iodtan continent often dtiplay (die* 
highest art. The ornaments are olten made in the shape of some 
choice articles of nature, especially flowers and imiUtioas of 
^vet. The work ol preparing the ornaments is entrusted to 
lodiao workmen and they seem to be eaperts in their proCesqfon, 
ISeropean ladies, who arc generirily good judges of this branch of 
A indhittry^ seem to show a good deal of interest In it In the Pre* 
siisiicy <ri Madras, ornaments are made to resemble tbt figures 
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of ttto dteftieft of Ifhvdu mytbolc^* Another vtny itt 

h^<!ii gohl oa 4 ^brer leotl ti^emseives toxury is the sihrer 

At^ree #Oflf of Cuttack. The Aligree #o*k,WK|ttSre 8 the AeUcate 
ad/ostment of aHver tineads^ and w done hy {Persona jpf keen ^gM 
and light Angers The workmen at Lo<^AOvr, Dacca and Ka^ifhinif 
often turn oat work that has been descrihfod in the most eloquent 
terms by Sir George Birdwood. The gedd and silver thread tan 
be drawn out with great skill and fineness by Indian woikmen* 
One rupee worth of gold or silver can be driwn out to wire 
nearly 800 yards long Gold and silver thread is also used 

• in forming leaves on the patterns of those that are seen in the 
dresses of the Jaipur and Hyd<*rabad noblemen The precious 
stones are used m India with artistic feeling and effectiveness 
The shawl prepared by order ot the laic Ga^ kwar of Baroda which 
cost a crore of rupees has been described in language which i 
hope but feebly to imitate and wloch is vvHl-known to all in- 
tcrrsletl lu Indian industries The blait. of dmmondt|aad other 
precious stones that is »ilne<‘»ed among the higher orders of the 
Indian nobdity on terennmial otcasmns evinces at the same time 
the most '»keltul arrangement It would, indeed, require the pen 
aud imagination'd the autnoi of the Arabian Nights to do full 
lustier to the".c g«ms and to their natural and artistic effect 
With reference to the other industries in metals, the Indian work 
in iron, brass and topper is entitled to more than a passing 
mention The iron industiy of India »s an ancient one and the 
steel which is used for Indian sword-blades is the best of its kind 
The djiniscenmg of brass woik with nlvcr and gold leads to 
results that were highly appreciated m the great Internailpnal 
Exhibitions of the world. The dampscenmg in bilvcrj which is 
made on a ground of hronai'*, ts < urried on chiefly at Bidar in 
the Nuam’s dominions and often displays itself m numerous 
Aonaied patteins. rha brass-wo'-k of Moradabad, Bbilwara, and 
Murshidabad often shows great merit, and has much more Bian a 
local reputation The bes^ specimens of the Indian Raster's 
work can be had only on special order. Tlio vulgar articles that 
^e exposed for sate m the Indiar bazaars are chiefly those that 
And a ready market and do not exhibit any special cxceilence. 
Of the other articles of interest and beaitljr produced by Indiaa 
ioiittstry, we must draw the reader's attention to the pptter|s> 
ma^ in the many odinols of .^rt The clay figarei, iflostiy 
itfe 4 ike rapmseatattons, that are madr at iCnshnagore, tuct^ 
now, jaipor^ and Poona; the wooden edifice*, elaborately carved 
and fWliated, that are to be found mostly m Western Indifh 
a 
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the boxes mede of tba same material an4 4hiplayiil||r’ eb^ * 
Uie same workmanship or beautifully inlaid with bt|tas*>fdbe 
CHS the mode! of what we find in so mach perfectioa in the 
iown of Shiraz; and* the ivory-carving which lends ifwdf 1» pro¬ 
duce the h^sf articles oi fancy and which are to be witnessed ** 
at Amritsar, Benares, Travancore^ Delhi and Murshidabad. 
Carvings in marble, which are exactly of the same nature as in 
the historical buildings of Agra, are yet flourishing industries 
in the ciries of Agia and Jaipur. European capital has intro¬ 
duced into India tiie Brewing industry and the beer that is brewed 
here is rapMIy rtMng in public favor and SkuppUnting the im- * 
ported beer in the Indian Commissariat department* The beer 
is brewed chiefly tn the hill stations of Norihern and Southern 
India and the hops used ire entirely imported The leather 
industry of India, which is confined to only tanning, and to 
the supply of saddle, boots, and trunks, was confined to Cawn* 
pur for many years Recenily a factory on a larger scale 
has becnT established with native lapiUl at Agra. The car¬ 
pet industry of India is confined to producing two sorts of 
carpet, the wooUeu one known as the /Ca/ttt or Gahcha and the 
threaden one known as Satranjt The gioundwork is principally 
of a white colour and tins is ciossed by other oinamentai colours. 
The outturn of the Jails of Mirzapur, Agra, Jabbalpur, and VVar- 
aogal, is highly appreciated both in India and Engbind I'hey were, 
till very recently iiuidc with convict labour and offt tid cheap in the 
market But the hid? in workmen have often been known to produce 
the best spec imeus of carpet where all that can advantageously set 
off the beauty anid hncncbS of material and texture, has been harmoni¬ 
ously combined Carpet-making has long been an indigenous 
industry and the best species are often found inlaid with gold 
and silver wire and diamonds and other precious stones. The 
processes employed bv the Indian handiciaftsraan in laying the 
fttundation of the cajpot, in compacting the threads tc^riber 
and introducing colcured wool into the warp, have been pro¬ 
nounced by the 1 ighest authoritits, to be excellent. Indian 
exists me bcg^. .. iv; to be very largely appreciated and even 
' foreign Emperois an known to keep a large assortment of the«e 
useful and durable aTtui^-s. 

We have given alwve a rapid survey of the Maoufaettning 
and Artu industries of India to be found at the present ^dky* 
tine mining industry and the agricultural industry wiB form the 
fhb|ect hf the two next arMcksk In speaking of what has been 
%rmed the Art indu stries, we hafe not adverted to the raw ^ 
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Ta£ msiienmitAi of indja. 

mMttriatiL Our r««d«rs will a aaffikieQ^t notice of tbaac 
in tbe ci»a|»Uir tibat will treat of tl»t tiadlaa a|^Hcwltv(al pro- 
4acfa* W« liave not entered into it teientifie duu;ti$stoa *<d 
ttw proeeises by whkb these industrlea are csartied on. They 
are teehnk:al in tbeir nature, suited only to eapecial works 
‘ on tiie sttbjeet, and beyond the scope ol the ordtnaty reader. 
The enumeration, however, of the industries we have given 
above shows conclusively that the natives of India had from time 
immemorial an unquestioned aptitude for all that gives grace and 
beauty to life, and if to-day they are comparatively low in the 
scale of manufacturing and commercial nations, it is because 
the times have changed entirely and all industries have to b^ 
carried on under the altered conditions brought about by times 
We have as yet proved unequal to the changing needs of our 
country and ae must brace ourselves for a vigorous effort in 
this direct inn. Tlie Indian workman neither wants dexterity 
of hand, nor originality of conception. But he has yet to per¬ 
ceive that Ws lot IS cast in matter-of-lact times when he must 
coniine his attention to producing in ibun<lant quantities those 
articles of itaily use which hnd a ready market and that he must 
learn to get the cheapest mateiials, employ the processes tlmt 
prove tfte cheapest in the long run, and i*ell his articles at a!> 
cheap a price as possible He must reserve his higher skill for 
those raie oriasions when the ripnces of wealth or the needs 
of raogwfirencf require that he mu .1 produce something that 
will stagger the imagination, gratify the cultuied tables of the 
modern age, and produce the most iuillianl and the most geacefui 
of artistic effects. U is exceedingly to be doubted whether true 
art could flourish under such cireumstaners. 'fhe industries of 
Gartoage and Babylon, of Rome and Greece, of Spain and Italy, 
of Persia and India, have had Iheit highest developments under 
absolute monarchs free from constitutional control m the matter 
of expenditure and anxjoa« to gather a striking and brilliant 
store proportionate to the wealth of their empires, the lustre of 
their victomes^ and th« CLiture^of the meat advanced courtiers 
..•India need not be aabaoned in respect o£ the excellence and 
developetetd of her Art industries. sht has now to per¬ 

ceive is that the affatts ol the world require to be carried 
on in other ways than the old conservAidve methods,^ and that 
the^ application of stoiun to the common concerns of human 
life date altered the very conditions of hibour. The wonders 
ol thmie invetittoias of science whkh have subordinated the 
ageuts of iifftttre to the tomplet« comtol of man, she has as 
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}fet dimly realiaed. It U Ibe mtssioo t)}e 
and eur educated and wealthy pctiatiyinen in tba imraediale 
(utux^e to raise India in the isduatcial scale <4 nations by the 
introduction of those scientific processes of manttfibcture awl 
qualifying thf.^ people by inieliectua! and practical training to c<m> 
trol a dang^ous machinery and make it yield the cheapest outittriik 
India wants neitiier inteUecl, nor materiid» nor labour. What she 
requires U a suju erne and self-sacrificing efiort on the part ol her 
ablest administrators and worthiest sons to advance her materially 
in this direction so that she may retain her former pre-emmeaco 
of position in the industrial history c>i the human race. 
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So mut'h to do, w little 4(»)t 
It IS not this liiAi vexttth uie , 

Bot that the 9esh Jt> ever m \k 
Td do the soid's work t^tchfallx 

We nur our spini's perf'^Lt pUn : 

The thought is never all enshrined, 

T^e goal IS neared hut never reached, 

Matter's inertness b tfllrs mind 

The untshe<! work lo(*ka incomplete 
Can the e defects indeed he real ? 

I look ag’iiiii ihcv <uc 1 mis^ 

Tlu foim and hues ot mj- ideal 

The fomi is not all here, the tints 
Alt* tarthh-* f^an they should havv, been 
A ghostly aiiitt s < I mi‘> hand 
Has umpere V tsith rny taiiy scene 

1 try Rga./» —I have lelt out 
The cunning lines I taught bdote, 

Ii 1 can bat cjinfmt, the nsr 
Surely I trmmplj '* Aud J pore 

Upon Tn> work The th.njr i» l^ne t 
The third • Alas, a f tijun shlJ 
I < annot urge the wh iL thought forth 
The nerves rem n the ever will 

Ferchance I shall suit ted in words. 

Language* might sa» rm purpose well, 

It might procUini <T) '''the* men 
What IV ouH h,. e them hear me tell. 

1 fad to Uftti all I aou^d 
My arguiAont, too, <s at f .uU, 

So mttch for prose, p<.rha|>s iit veue 
{ shall succeed.— M> ' c. ,es halt I 

Alas 1 Aud this inus* ever be. 

The subtler hues of tbougiit grow pale 
fieiog gaaed at, and e'ude our giwsp 
Lilw wet leaves in a ram/ gslifr, 

A DIO 
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purchtting 
only at one of 
The Singer 

Manufacturing 

Company’* I Wa¬ 
piti. 

^5 BRANCHES 
w 

India, Ceylon 
and Burmah. 

Do not listen to Untruthful 
tutatements made by Ftaudu 
lent Imitawre 

LOOiTfoR ITiF 

TRADE NAME 

SINGER ’ 

OK THE MACHINE 


SEWrNQ MACHINES 

Are those mawifactured only hy 
The Singer Motnvfaeturing Oo., 

ANNUAL PKOBUCTION • 

•10" 7 , 60,000 Machines* 

Medals and Beplouas: 

MORE THAN 30011 



Tfi mttah tku u a Grixninal O^** 
fenOSf uni /iree comta/ons kavi 
alrtady Utn oHaintd a^^aimt ptrtfm 
fitf S9 inng 

There are no Singer Machines 
but Singer’s, 

and no Sewtng Machine like theu^. 

sir t^h^^singer m\nufactur- 

ING CO, 

% 

4 ZhtIhottsta.Sqnict,) ^ ~Uamafpore, Rung* 

por«.^owh»ti, 

CAU:UTTA ) bacca, Mldnapore,> 

MoztifFerpore. 


BEWARE OF GERMAN 
COUNTERFEITS. 

They are Imitations and 
Frauds A German 
Newspaper, “Lind’s 
Nahauasebine n Pcche 
Rikor” rocenily pub¬ 
lished, says that “in 
order to dispose of 
their goods, Gcr 
man Sewing 
Machine Mak* 
e I s must 
imitate the 
Machines of 
The Singer 
Mapnfac- 
t u r ing 
C o m - 
pany.” 
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Horse Clippers, “ Clarks* ” 

• • • 

Rh. 

8 

8 each. 

Do. “Newmarket” 


>» 

4 

8 

»t 

Do. “Dandy" ... 

• s • 

»• 

2 

12 

ft 

Mane Scissors ... 

« • « 

»» 

2 

0 

ty 

Spring Shears for Manos, Ac. 

SOP 


1 

8 

yt 

«» 

Singeing Lamps... 

• • t 


4 

0 

*> 

Curry Combs, As. 8 ai\d 


>1 

0 

12 

»» 

Horse “Dandy" Brushes ... 

PSP 

ft 

1 

0 

tt 

Do. “Body” do. Re, 1-8 and 

« *« 

yt 

<•> 

0 

iy 

XJ* 4l At/) * ** * 

« • * 

*» 

0 

iO 
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Farriors’ Knives, As. 12 and 

• • • 

tt 

1 

0 

yy 

Do.. Pincers ... 

a«p 


2 

0 

»« 

Do. Hammeri 

\ m 

• p • 

>* 

J 

8 

y* 

Galvanized Stable Bucketa ... 

* 

*p t 

i* 

0 

12 

yt 

^ * • 

•Stable BroonW ... * 
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yy 

1 

2 
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AHMUTY & CO 

OALOtJTtA 
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HI STORY OF INDIAN INFANTICIDE 

• 

Those who are acquainted with the India of the present day 
will find it difficult to realize that there was a time, not in the 
far past but within the memory of living men, when a long series 
of educational and repressive measures had to be undertaken by 
the Government for putting down the practice of Infanticide. This 
practice, so hateful to the civilized mind, has prevailed to a very 
large extent in different quarters of the globe. We find traces of 
it not only among the civilised and aboriginal races' of Hindustan, 
but in the deserts of Arabia, the dense forests of New Zealand, 
the smiling and fertHe vall^s of America, and even amidst the 
culture and refinement of classic Greece. We find it alluded to 
in the laws of Lycurgus, where we find it laid down almost as a 
sacred injunction thal; all infants sickly and deformed were to be 
exposed to certain death. Confucius recognizes its wide prevalence 
in the Celestial Empira anE raises his potverful voice against it 
Mahomet, in bis teachings, which have now spread from the de¬ 
serts of Arabia over some of the fairest regions of the earth, 
prohibits this practice as sinhil and unnatural. The laws of Justin 
nian and the laws of Manu are equally Severe against it. Yet 
notmthstanding all these efforts of the immortal founder^ of the 
great systems of human faith and schools of law, we find infanti¬ 
cide rearing its hateful form and making for itself a home throng^ 
several centuries among races and oaKtons that could not possihlf 
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hav« hay kind of intercourse with each other. To the imagination 
pi youth, such a state of thingf^ might, indeed, seem inexpli- 
*"cablc: The affection ^of a parent for offspring has justly been 
described as*one of the strongest of human sentiments. It is 
not only the privilege of man but the sacrament of Nature 
herself and goes down to the animal creation. This pure and 
tender passion, with the cognate sentiment of filial piety, has been 
described with richness of imagination and exuberance'of embel¬ 
lishment, in every age and in every clime, by persons gifted with 
poetic genius of the highest order: Sheridan builds on it one of 
the noblest passages of English eloquence.**^ Erskine resorts to it 
for one of the most powerful pieces of forensic rhetoric. Ruskin 
draws on it for some of the most thrilling appeals and some of 
the most delicious imagery that have refreshed the active man of 
business of the modern age in his hours of learned leisure. 
Those engaged in the duties and struggles of actual life have 
witnessed very touching manifestations of it. What might be 
the motives then which induced so many parents to put an end 
to the lives of their own offspring at the moment of their birth, 
from the beginning of history? The practice would not appear so 
very unnatural as it would on first thoughts, especially when 
we call to mind in how many instances mothers do away with 
the lives of infants born rather prematurely as the offspring 
of unwedded love, for wiping away traces of their shame. History 
records many cases in which gross and sordid motives relating to 
the material advantages and disadvantages of life have triumphed 
over the purest of human emotions. The Bible records how 
in the valley *01 Hinnom children were sacrificed to avert the 
wrath of God either in the shape of national calamities or in¬ 
dividual misfortunes. The historians of Greece have recorded 
how pride of birth and of bodily vigor doomed many unfortunate 
children at Sparta to untimely death by ? cruel method. The 
Missionaries who have carried on their philanthropic labours 
among the savages. of the New World o( of the islands of the 

— — 4 , ; —- ,..-1,1 . 

* [The piwsagc in question, though dheraoteiised by undisputed vigour and 
though highly ornate, haa been eondemned by oriticB of true genihe like De. 
Quinoey. That great writer goes so fisr as to aeooae Burke of consummate 
hypooriaiy for his unstinted ptauM .of this, and other paasages in Sfaeiidan's 
great.speeeh. He says witii great truth that the entire passage would read 
like a cqnuadrum if the express reference to filial piety were omit^ We 
think die accepted (pinion is that whatever the meiita of the speech a^ dhU- 
vend, hnperfBot reporting has diunaged it beyond repair, and the pardoubr 
paHta^B'hautqg on filial idety has been accorded a very undue BOMunire of 
apphnue —* 
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Pt^ynesian group, tell us that the native races are urged to 
these unhallowed deeds motives which in some Cases aige 
similar to those that stimulated the Amorite and in others to thos($ 
which had planted themselves in the breaH of the Spartan. 

The Infanticide that prevailed in Hindustan up to the days 
of the Mutiny may be classed under two heads. The first 
is that which was widely prevalenf in Bengal proper and‘in the ad* 
joining districts, offering of the first-born infant to the myriad 
gods of the Ocean as a religious sacrifice. This is the form of in¬ 
fanticide so eloquently described by Bishop Heber in his delightful 
• writings. The same legislative bill that abolished the rite of 
Suttee aimed its unfailing blow against this practice also. The 
Indian legislature made it penal to offer human victims either to 
the gods of the air or the gods of the sea. Superstition which 
had a firm stronghold in Hindustan raised its voice against the 
proposed enactment as an interference with the religious usages 
of the native races. This argument, which for. a long time re¬ 
strained the hands of the English reformer, at last gave way to the 
supreme claims of humanity, and the magistracy and the police 
were directed to arrest and^punish as common criminals those who 
took part or in any way abetted the offering of such murderous 
sacrifices. Backed by the enlightened opinion of an advanc¬ 
ing province it was easy for the Government to put down this form 
of infanticide and to order the sacred streams of the Ganges 
and the Jumna, with their tributaries and channels, for ever 
to roll on their fertilizing course, un rippled by the throes and 
uncrimsoned by the blood of innocent victims. Every case of 
infanticide of this form had to be made *with pompous religious 
rites as well as with due solemnity. This could not but bring 
it to the notice of the authorities, and the law could deal with 
offenders easily. But there was another and a far darker form of 
infanticide prevailing in the N. W. Provinces, Rajputana, and the 
Punjab, carried on secretly in^the recesses of the zenana, impene¬ 
trable by the eye of apthorily,—a form of the very existence of 
which the English rujers> hi thfw country were not aware till it 
accidentally revealed its hideous, features to a vigilant English 
officer. This kind of infanticide was largely practised among 
the Rajput races, both in their original home and in the numerous 
colonies they planted in British India, as well as among some races 
of the Punjab .who will be detailed hereafter, 'ne methods 
usually employed for the execution of this diabolical deed, which 
however by tadt recognition was an establi^ed custom among 
tiiem, were principally four. The mother gave ho nourishment to 
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the iiew’born female babe and thus it was left to die of sheer star* 
v^tion. The umbilical cord was drawn tight round its neck at the 
moment of its birth and it expired immediately. The giving of 
small pills oi^ bhang or other poisonous substances, and the 
smearing of •the mother's breast with drugs the inhaling of which 
is deleterious to human existence, were aJso a familiar method. In 
some parts of the country agaih female infants were buried alive 
in large holes which were full of milk. The crime used to be 
perpetrated at the very moment of birth and the unwelcome 
stranger was sent to everlasting sleep. The males of the 
family had usually nothing to do with the actual perpetration of .. 
the deed, it being left'Ontirely to the females. The earliest men¬ 
tion in history of this * form of Indian infanticide occurs in the 
reign of Jehangir. Jehaagir was travelling with all the splendours 
of a Mogul camp in a part of his dominions, and being free for 
a time from the paraphernalia of royalty, mixed freely with his 
subjects. He chanced to learn, in course of conversation, that 
not a single girl between the ages of 2 and 11 existed in the 
village near which he was encamped and he learnt that all girls 
were made away with in that village which was a Rajput one. 
He at once issued his royal firman prohibiting the practice in that 
particular village. This order had an instantaneous effect in the 
case of the* territories where it was enforced, but the subject gra¬ 
dually faded away from the Imperial mind amid the cares and 
pleasures of that luxurious though turbulent age and in the course of 
a few years, the very village which had given birth to this royal edict 
was infected with this standing social evil in a more vigorous 
form. Colonel Tod, in that standard work on Rajastan, relates 
bow the enlightened founder of Jeypur, Sewai Rajah Jey Singh 
was shocked by the universal prevalence of this custom in 
his dominions and from those palaces and chambers at Amber 
which still excite the interest and the curiosity of the traveller, 
he published to the world a thoroughgoing measure which in its 
essentials was the same as that which roofed it out at a later 
age. The astute Rajput chief, whose calm brow and costly 
apparel looks down upon the traveller as he paces* the marble 
pavements of the building that commemorates the visit of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales^to that beautiful and elegant 
city, sought to strike the axe at the root of this pernicious system. 

It was not difficult for him to find out that pride of birth which 
actuated the Rajput to seek equal alliances, and the excessive 
dower-that was indispensable at a daughter's marriage were the 
principal causes that led td all but a wholesale destruction of ^ 
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female infonts. Jey Siogli was powerless to deal with the former 
of these motiveSi but with reference to the latter he regulated 
by a royal proclamation the amount that each class of his subjects 
would be permitted to spend on the occasions bi marriage‘ in 
their families. This succeeded well for a time, butX)olpnel Tod 
relates that one of the Sirdars, the Chandawat of Saloombra, 
disobeyed the mandate and s{ft»nt a considerable sum on the 
marriage of his daughter. The Rajput Sirdars occupied, during 
Mahomedan times and the early part of British rule, a position 
with reference to the reigning families, analogous to that which 
is assigned to the feudal barons of the middle ages, a posi¬ 
tion which has been described with the precision of scientific 
enumeration by Guizot and Robertson. The royal families 
stood in awe of them for they could act in opposition to the 
royal will with impunity. The example of the powerful baron 
above-named, who was one of those on whose suppoit the 
central authority of the king rested under the system which 
has been made familiar to the English public by Sir Alfred Lyall 
in his published writings, was speedily followed by other members 
of his class and the salutary edict was obeyed more in the breach 
than in the observance. Yhe other princes of Rajputana silently 
tolerated this practice and no effort was made to suppress it 
till about the middle of the present century. We shall go on 
with the character of the measures adopted for this object subse¬ 
quently, but it is necessary to mention here that the English rulers 
did not pay any attention to this subject until they could find out 
that religion did not sanction it, and until they had peace within 
their borders to enable them to enforce*the reform. It is by no 
means an easy task for the English administrator to learn the 
secrets of the Hindu Zenana, and it is* still more difficult to make 
the Hindu mind, wedded as it is to traditions and customs hoary 
with the length of years, to see all things from the European's 
stand-point of view. But tj^e fact, which could not be concealed, 
that in vill^^es wherq there were hundreds of boys between the 
ages of two and twelve thhre l^dly existed a single girl, coupled 
with the casual and involuntary admissions of the Rajputs 
'themselves to the District officers while out on tour, brought 
the actual state of things to the notice of the administrators of 
the country. An intelligent and orgamzed effort was made for 
the eradication of this evil. Happily, the effort was .crowned 
wittr success and the practice almost dtsappe/u^ed. ip a (iew 
years. -We are all aware that penal laws, when not ktacked by 
social sentiment, lose the greater part of their terrors, and it was 
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necessary gradually to mould the sentiment of the infanticidal 
races in such a way that the old motives no longer operated power¬ 
fully on them, and that they might come to regard the practice 
with abhorrente. How this was done we shall relate, but before we 
do so, we skould attempt to place before our readers, as briefly as 
we can, the motives themselves. Those among whom the practice 
of destroying daughters prevailed to a large extent were some of 
the noblest, and most manly and martial races of the N. W. Provin¬ 
ces; the Punjab, and Rajputana. It is an universal custom among the 
Hindus that everybody must seek an equal alliance and that one 
marrying one’s daughter to an inferior subsection of his own caste, 
became socially degraded from that very moment and had to 
endure the torments incident to that position for the rest of his 
life. The son-in-law in Hindu society is a person who has to be 
made much of, and Mr. Ward does not go far beyond the truth 
when he tells us in his book on the Hindus that almost divine 
honors have to be paid to him. The very word father-in-law has 
become, in consequence of this, a term of grave abuse in almost 
every dialect spoken by the Hindu race. Thus the girl, instead of 
being the delight of the domestic hearth, is from the moment of 
her birth a source of unfailing anxiety to her father. He has 
not only to look for a suitable match for her but is to be treated 
as an inferior by the family of the son-in-law. This is a position 
which to the proud warrior, with his hereditary rank, seems ex¬ 
tremely galling, and he is naturally anxious to avoid his being 
placed in it. The Hindu father must marry his daughter before 
she reaches the age of puberty with the alternative of his being 
consigned to eternal perdition if the injunction is not obeyed. 
The risk of incurring social degradation again is so much feared 
by the Hindus that they for centuries considered the murder of 
their own female children preferable to damaging their own 
hereditary honor in the e.stimation of neighbours. The English 
officers found that as a logical outcom^e of this feeling the 
higher the claim to birth preferred by g tribe or caste, the 
more frequent the crime amongst-its ihetnb^rs, till on reaching the - 
highest eminence, the females disappeared altogether. Those 
who are unaware of the inner structure of Hindu society will 
fail to appreciate the full force of this motive, but those who 
have read of the influence of the Herald’s College in Great 
Britain«will readily understand bow birth and blood, assisted by 
the sanctions of religion, determined men’s conduct for gobd or 
evil. The other difficulty of a daughter’s marriage among the 
above tribes and clans was* the enormous expense attending ohMC 

•I 
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such ceremonies. The daughter must be given away to the 
bridegroom with suitable presents in money, clothes, and jewellery. 
When the contract of betrothal is made, some presents must be 
made to the bridegroom and his nearest refations. ^The Idth and 
kin of the bridegroom who would accompany him on *the day of 
marriage, have to be sumptuously fed, and 'presents %iust be 
distributed 'among them. The Brahmins are to be honored on 
such occasions with suitable gifts. Some improvement has 
been effected under the supervision of enlightened English 
officers, but till lately a very large crowd of inferior Brahmins, 

• known variously as Bhats and Charans, creatures as useless 
and as rapacious as any that Dante and Virgil created, used 
to fleece the unfortunate father of the bride to the utmost of 
their power and extract from him the utmost farthing they 
could. .They used to come with all the publicity and authority 
of legal tax-gatherers and they preferred their claims in the 
most noisy and disgraceful manner imaginable. If the father of 
the bride or the bridegroom refused to pay these harpies they 
would not only create a row on the spot, which from their numbers 
might become terrible, but they would try to have their revenge at 
the earliest possible opportunity. They had no specific occupation 
to follow. They were often mere idlers and they might be found 
lolling in indolent groups in the neighbourhood of every consider¬ 
able town and village. The Bhats were sometimes retained 
by the we.ilthier folk to sing the praises of the gods and 
to chaunt the fame of ancestors in lyric strains. They were 
usually the keepers of the national genealogies and they were 
the referees on all disputed questions of heraldry. • It was, there¬ 
fore, always prudent to propitiate them, as otherwise they would 
brand the offending person with eternal infamy. The crowd of 
Bhats and Charans used to be swelled by the sweepings of the 
bazaars of towns^ and cities, and the veriest scum of society, 
persons with whose faces the bride’s father was unacquainted 
and who passed unobserved as members of the priestly caste. 
All the idle and disso|ute| therefore, had to be honored, fed, and 
bribed on the marriage day. The marri^e day of tiie daughter is 
still a day of reckless extravagance with the majority of the Hindus 
and the expenses are often considerably more than what the party 
concerned can afford. This extravagance hnngaon a long period of 
severe privations and miseries. The poorer classes have to spend 
not offfy the last penny they have at their housai but are compelled 
to borrow-considerable amounts,-which uodar the system of usury 
prevalent in India they axe never dble to repay ; but which ^ 
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descends as a hereditary debt from generation .to generation. 
The money-lender was as rife during Hindu and Mahomedan 
periods as he is to-day,, but the former rulers of the country had 
not the sa/nd respect for the sanctity of contracts as the English 
Jurist has. The laws and usages then prevalent did not place the 
debtor alisolutely at the mercy of the creditor. Above all, the 
debtor could never be sold out of his land. All that could be 
taken from him was his surplus produce but enough was to be left 
for the subsistence of himself and his family. Those ^ho have 
like myself frequently come in contact with litigants who are 
dragging on a miserable existence under the burden of a perpetual 
debt can only conceive what life-long misery it is. The Indian 
peasantry is very poor. Their average wages for the last three or 
font centuries have rarely exceeded three annas a day. They can 
effect savings only under exceptional circumstances, and it is a 
regular hand‘-to-mouth business with them. Their lot has alwa3rs been 
as hard as any known to humanity. Sir William Hunter, whose 
knowledge of Indian statistics is almost unequalled declares in a 
grave state-paper that forty millions of them pass through life 
with only a single meal a day. Thusjthe Hindu father could not 
but make a very sharp distinction between his boys and girls. 
The one was the delight of his youth, the companion of his work, the 
support of his age. The other was the sure means of humiliating 
his pride of birth and bringing eternal poverty to his door. He 
thought it preferable to sacrifice the female child rather than incur 
the risk of the long train of miseries which she was certain to 
bring. The existence qf this form of female infanticide is recog¬ 
nized in the literature of the country and is described with remark¬ 
able terseness in some lines of the Roman poet Ovid. It is not 
for us to enter into the analysis of the two motives that per¬ 
verted to such a considerable extent the mental vision of the 
numerous races who resorted to the practice. Writers on moral 
philosophy might profitably dwell on this ^pect of the question 
and trace how in so many undoubted instances the behests of 
nature have been overruled by*the prfideatial considerations of 
worldly life. We are far from defending the custom of female in, 
fanticide as it once prevailed, but we have no sympathy with those 
writers, and they have not been few, who shower the most vehe¬ 
ment abuses on the devoted head of the Hindu race on this 
ground.* As that eminent statesman and accomplished man of 
letters of the past generation, Sir John Malcom, observed fn his 
farewell speech, the “ Hindus are to be judged by a standard which 
is suited to ^Keir beliefs, their usages, their habits, their occupa- 
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tions,. their rank in lifei the ideas they have imbibed iQ infancy 
and the stage of civiUsation to which they are advanced.” It is, 
Indeed, a curious problem of ethics how so many persons of high 
principles and unsullied honor counten^ced this practice that 
is so repugnant to all the ordinary feelings and sen|iment$ oif the 
human heart. The history of the suppression of fenihle infanticide 
in India, the methods employed, and the success that attended them 
in the various localities, form a'subject replete with interest, and 
should not be hunried over in the tail of an article. 

S. C. MUKERJEE. 

£NoTX.»It is our belief that the motives that led to Female InfanUdde 
among the high<bam fiajputs and other Kshatriyaa of the N. W. Provinoes 
and Goserat still exist in their full force, although the actual perpetration 
of the crime has been partially stopped by the penal lepslation of the British 
Government, Marriages, amongst those tribes, aro now as costly as they were 
a hundred or &fty yean ago. Much has been done from time to time 
by individual worken towards reducing marriage expenditure in this country. 
Moonshi Peary hal, in particular, of Sosseram, worked with great earnestness, 
with the assistance of men like Dowan Joyprokash Lai and Babu Harbans 
Bahay and, amongst officials, of officers like Bir William Muir. The late 
Mr. Gibbs, also, while Commissioner of Sindh, exerted himself with great 
activity for regulating these ^ponses. But the success was temporary. The 
hundr^ of meetings that MoonsM Peary Lai held, the hundreds of local 
Committees that he organised, have produced very little fruitP For a time 
there was great enthusiasm almost everywhere. But that eothusiasm died a 
natural death# Even Education and Time cannot be expected to do the nMdful. 
For, look at the social condition of Bengal. Here education may be said to 
have intensified the evil. Youths who have passed the University Examina¬ 
tions have their price. Within the last five and twenty years marriage 
expenses in Bengal have increased nearly a hundredfold. The girl’s side have 
to pay. The difficulty of marrying a girl has become so.great that Female 
Infanticide may be said to prevail as much in Bengal ae it now exists among 
the Kehatriyas of the North West. Tbp statement may seem startling, 
but nevertheless it is true. Only the method of killing is diflerout. The 
placenta is not placed on the nose. The throat is not wound round with the 
umbilical chord. But forbearance to summon efficient medical aid when the 
girl foils in is Uie haeans. ** 0, it is a female oluld. It will not die. Don't be 
aaxioasl'' These words ars in Verybody’s mouth when a girl falls ill. If a 
male diild happens to fall ill, the fetber spares no expense for sumnuming the 
most efficient medical oi^ thdt can hediad. But, truly speaking, dpes he act in 
the same way if a daughtw fells ill ?. Her illness causes littls solicitude. The 
femily physician is entrusted with the case. The treatment is not changed 
if signs of improvement do not appear. Providence, however, is watchful and 
kind where man is not. For the poor things recover veiy speedily, there 
being more^deaths among male ohSdrou than among female ones. The Ceusua 
every time shows tiiat the latter numerically exceed the former. Science may 
expMin it itf whatever way it likes. The very solicitude folt by parents when 
male cUldten fell ill may be rmponsibls for the failure to bring about 
B • * ‘ 
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rscovery. Napolson’s counsel to the phyeicieu who attended hie royal ^>oase to 
regard her not as the Empress of France but as a po(^ helpless girl in a charity 
hospital of 'Paris, might have been exceedingly wise. Allopathy itself and 
the vengeance with which it is practised when too many piqrsicians are called 
in fon consultation may have^o answer for the greater numW of deaths among 
male children than among female ones who are generally safe from the effects 
of collected medfoal wisdom. But then the religious man sees in this nu* 
morioal preponderauoe of girls ovor boys notwithstanding the neglect to 
which the former are consigned in timeii' of illness, the hand of a merciful 
Providence. 

Wo have heard respectable men congratalate bereaved parents upon 
their good fortune when the bereavement has been due to the death of 
a daughter. The heart is guilty of female Infanticide although the hand 
is not. The enormous price aidced by the parents of youths eligible for' 
marriage is the cause of all this. The Qovermnent of the country will 
not interfere. 'It will stand by as all good Governments must do. With 
the consequence, the direct effect, of this difficulty of marrying girls, the 
Oovemment is, of course, concerned. Actual murder it must punith. But 
is it not perfectly powerless to prevent parents from neglecting their female 
children even though that neglect may result in death 1 Can legislation make 
a father summon the best doctor for a daughter or do for her those hundred 
•things that are done for a male child for restoring it to health ? 

Fvery male child has a horoscope, and two names. The real name is kept 
aeorct lest the child is injured by euemies through incantations performed with 
the aid of that name. Female children generally ,hav6 each but one name. 
That alone fuipishes indubitable proof of the difference of sentiment enter¬ 
tained by pmrents in this country with regard to daughters and sons. OF 
oourae, the educated classes do not attach any significance to the two .names 
of male ohildrm. With them these are kept more in accordance with custom 
than design. But what about the rest of the country 7 

Marriage expenses are fest increasing in Bengal If not checked in time, 
there can be no doubt that femalo Infanticide as it was practised even among 
the Yadejas of Quzerat will very soon flourish among us. The rich and the 
well-to-do may not practise it. But the poorer portion of the respectable 
classes will certainly have recourse to it. In view of this danger, the practice 
of even selling daughters for money would recommend itself to most men. This 
praotioB is opposed to only sentiment. But the killing of daughters, or the 
congratulating of parents wlion daughters are killed by unchecked disease, is 
equally opposed to divine command and human legislatipn. Only, mu^er 
cannot be bo defined as to include the kind of neglect of which .we complain, 
>or the sense of relief the father experiences at tho eath of a daughter. But 
who can.doubt that such neglect or even such saoiya of relief is not as guilty ia 
the eyes of tho All-soeiug as murder itaeSf'?— Ed. W. ST.] 
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MICHAEL MADHV SUDAN DUTT. 

CHAPTER 11 1847-1855. 

In Madras—English Poems—^Journalism. 

The materials for Mr. Diztt’s life in Madras are extremely 
meagre. All that we know of this part of his life is that shortly 
after his arrival there he was employed as a Teacher in the 
Madras High School, that he published two Poems in English in 
the year 1849, and that throughout his stay in that Presidency, he 
was connected with several leading local newspapers of the day. 
Even at this distance of time he lives in the memory of old Madra¬ 
sis as the author of some beautiful poems and as a successful 
journalist. Now and again we come across* Madras newspapers 
giving interesting reminiscences of Mr. Dutt in that Presidency. 

The following lines appeared in a newspaper of the Madras 
Presidency some years ago. “ The Dutt, we believe, is a well- 
known family in Calcutta ; in Bengal, as wealthy as well-known. 
A member of the family w'as in Madras several years since. He 
had adopted Christianity and assumed the English garb. He edited 
a paper which he called the Hindu, pre-eminent for its good Eng¬ 
lish and gave a lecture on ‘ who is this stranger that is come 
amongst us ? ’ He was fondly addicted to smoking, defending the 
practice by saying that as the smoke rises upwards, his thoughts 
assumed sublimity. This Mr. Dutt when he heard of the passing 
of the Hindu Converts' Act left Madras for Calcutta expecting to 
substantiate his claim to a part of his father's property." Again 
in the of^4th July 1889, we read the following. 

“ The Dutts are a family of-*floets and several of them possess 
literary genius. One of the members of this great family, Mr. 
Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt, visited Madras in 1852 and he served 
as a Teacher in the High* School of the Madras University in 
those titfes. He was the author of some beautiful poems, and as 
a journalist his writings won for him the esteem and friendship of 
the late John Bruce Norton and Mr. Henry Mead who was* the 
editor of the AtkenaBum in its palm^ days, Calcutta’s fame for 
poetry appears to have been monopolized by the Dptt family, anil; 
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a young lady, not long since, of that family gave the world some 
admirable poetical compositioi\a which have established her name 
as ‘a< poetess in rivalry with Mrs. Hem'ens of Einglish and Mrs. 
Sigourney of ijimerican fame,” The mistake in the above extracts 
about the family to which our poet belonged is evident, but it is 
pardonable when we consider that it is made by foreignere to 
whom Mr. Dutt’s antecedents and the history of his family were 
not known. Readers in this part of the country need not be told 
that M. M. S. Dutt did not belong to the well-known literary 
family of Rambagan in Calcutta that was evidently meant by the 
writers of the passages quoted above. Yet, notwithstanding this 
mistake, the identity of the individual meant by the writers of 
the above extracts is clearly indicated by the accounts we have 
before us. 

The English poems by which Mr. Dutt is still remembered by 
the people of Madras are The Captive Ladie^ an Indian Tale, in 
two Cantos, and Visions of the past, A Fragment. They were 
printed at the Madras Advertiser Press in 1849. They had been 
long out of print but have been recently reprinted by a weekly 
newspaper of Bengal. It is to be regretted that they have not 
been widely read in this part of the country. The Captive Ladie 
was dedicated, by permission, to George Norton Esquire of Madras. 
The substance of the tale is here given in the words of the poet 
taken from the preface. The following tale is founded on a 
circumstance pretty generally known in India, and if I mistake 
not, noticed by some European,, writers. A little before the famous 
Indian expeditions of Mahomed of Ghizni, the King of Kanoje 
celebrated the ^ Rajshooio Jugum,” or, as I have translated it in 
the text, the " Feast of Victory.” Almost all the contemporary 
Princes, being unable to resist his power, attended it, with the 
exception of the King of Delhif who, being a lineal descendant 
of the great Pandu Princes—the heroes of the far-famed “ Moha- 
barut” of Vyasa—refused.to sanction by his presence the assumpr 
tion of a dignity,—for the celebration of this Festival was an 
universal assertion of claims tortteing 'considered as the lord 
paramount over the whole country—^which by right of descent 
belonged to his family alone, The King of Kanoje,' highly in-, 
censed at this refusal, had an image of .gold made to represent the 
absent chief. On the last day of the Feast, the Kingj^of Delhi, 
having, v<^ith a few chosen followers, entered the palace in disgui^, 
carfied off this image, together, as some say, with one of the 
Princesses Royal whose hand he had once solicited but in vain, 
owing to his^ obstinate maintenance of the rights of his ancient 
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house. The fair PrincesSf'however, was retaken and sent to a 
solitary castle to be oat of the way of her pugnacious lover, who, 
eventually dfected her escape in the disguise pf a Bhkt or Indian 
Troubadour. The King of Kanoje never forgave thislnfult, and, 
when Mahmud invaded the Kingdom of Delhi, sternl;^ refused 
to aid his Son-in-law in expelling a Joe, who soon after crushed 
him also, I have slightly deviated from the above sfory in repre¬ 
senting my heioine as sent to confinement before the celebration 
of the " Feast of Victory.*' 

This beautiful little poem is the work of a Bengali youth of 
SIX and twenty. The reader therefore cannot but be struck with 
the author’s marvellous command over the JSnglish language that 
every page bf this poem displays, dt is not the case of a Bycon 
or a Shelley writing in his mother-tongue. It is an East Bengal 
lad who has given expression to his thoughts in the English 
language. Nothing short of a literary genius could perform that 
feat with anything like success. But apart from the extraordinary 
command over the English tongue that almost every line of these 
poems testifies, the thoughts themselves bear upon them the 
unmistakable stamp of a tsue-born poetical genius. It is no 
exaggeration to say that some of the passages of this poem are on 
' such a high level of excellence that they might almost be com¬ 
pared to some of the best lines of Lord Byron or Sir - Walter 
Scott. I therefore make no apology in quoting in this place a few 
passages from the second Canto. 


1 . 

Oh !■—who can look upon the plain, 

Where sleep the glorious-mighty slain,— 
Brave hearts that for their country bled. 

And read upon their eyes tho* seal’d. 

The proud dpfiaoce there reveal’d, 

Lit by each spirit, ere iffled— 

Or, mark the fiesce disdain that lies, 

Upon their lips apd yet de^,— 
Unquench’d by Death,—lik^ the last ray, 

Of the set sun, still lingering there, 

As if too loth to pass.aymy. 

But scorch and blast with lightning glare,— 
Nor feel his blood within his vein, 

*Eage like the temper-stirred main, 

As if to burst—to gfueb—to flow— 

And sweep away fair Freedom’s fpe|— 
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Nor madly long to wield the brand, 

To save—defend his Native Land,— 

Nor sigh his«heart ’5 best blood to shed,— 

And* make on glory’s lap his bed ! 

Canto II., p. jy. 

• II. 

‘ We part, brave friends,—there is a clime, 

‘ Beyond the rolling fide of Time,— 

' A sweet and bright and blissful shore, 

‘ Where we shall meet to part no more !— 

* Nay—let not maiden tears bedew 
' The warrior cheek's sterner hue: 

* Yes—^we must part, a fiery grave, 

* Must blaze o’er him who dies no slave ? 

* Ye know the rest—farewell ?—and now 
Why came that shade upon his brow, 

As on he hastened from his throne, 

And vanish’d from that hall alone ? 

Canto //,, p. 37. 

III. 

As o’er some desert, dreary plain,— 

Grim desolation’s wide domain, 

The silver sands’ bright sun-nurs’d child, 

So beautiful—^so sweetly wild,— 

Oft to the thirsty pilgrim’s eye, 

Displays her luring witchery. 

And becks him on with promised bliss. 

To cool his lips with liquid kiss. 

Till solemnly dim twilight gray, 

Frowns her to nothingness away, 

And on her dupe, thus spell-betray’d 
Doth spread a soft and dewy shade« 

And gently fan his burning brow, • 

With balmy breath,—so wdeonte npw. 

And in soft, soothing accjints tell 
Of that wild witch, so bright yet fell. 

Who, when she smil’d and seem’d to save 
But led him to a hideous grave! 

Thus on Life's darksome Vale the ray, 

Of hope will falsely light the way. 

And deck dim Future’s brow afar. 

With many a gay light-eyed star. 
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Till cold Reality, as {air-brow*d Light, 

Dispels the rain^bow dreams of Night,’-*- . 

Unveils her face,' and calls Despair, 

To crush the vision false but fair! 

Oh then, how cold the solitude. 

Comes on the bosom's starry mood,—> 

How bleak, O God! 'tis then to feel, 

There’s nought above,—^below,—can heal, 

Or, even lull the blee^ng breast. 

To sweet and calm, tho’ short-liv'd rest 1— 

Canto, II., p. $ 8 , jp. 

IV. 

‘ Farewell I —Death’s but a short-liv’d pain, 

* I live not for a captive’s chain ; 

' And now, ye gods! who love the brave 

* Smile o’er a warrior’s fiery gr&ve 

Canto Il.f p. 5/. 

V. 

Fair light! lit at creation’s birth 
Bright tenant of eternity, 

He melts not like the Ihings of earth. 

In fadeless glory shrin'd on high 1 

What empire’s ’neath his changeless beams, 

Have sprung, then sunk, like baseless dreams! 

He fades not like thy works, proud man. 

Thou creature of a measur’d span ! 

Thy pride, thy glory, and thy po#er. 

Are things to him but of an hour,—- 
He on creation’s birth did smile,, 

And he shall light its funeral pile, 

When Time shall flow into the Sea, 

Of boundless, wide Eternity! 

Canto I 1., p. S3- 

About his other poem, the Visions of the Past, it has been 
justly observed by another writer that it reminds one of Byron’s 
Dream. 

In Madras, M. M. S. Dutt" made literature the staff of life,” 
to quote the words of the Hiifdoo Patriot. Throughout the period 
of his stay in that Presidency,*his connection with the local press 
never ceased. In fact he lived chiefly by his contributions the 
leading newspapers of the Province. For some time he edited the 
Hindoo which was ” pre-eminent for its good English.” In 1855 
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he was sub*editor of the Spectator^ the only Madras duly of the 
time. It was no small honor for a young ^ngali in those days to 
have earned by his journalistic writings the esteem and friendship 
of such distinguished men as John Bruce Norton and Henry Mead. 
There is no doubt whatever that as a journalist he had made for 
himself in that part of the country a name which has not yet been 
forgotten. But' notwithstanding his reputation as a ripe English 
scholar, his undoubted talentk as a poet, and the widespread fame 
he had acquired as a journalist of considerable ability, he shared 
the common lot of men who betake themselves to literature as a 
profession. His circumstances in Madras were anything but easy. 
To quote his own words, the Captive Ladie was “ originally 
composed in great haste for the columns of a local journal,—;The 
Madras Circulator and General Chronicle—-m the midst of scenes 
where it required a more than ordinary effort to abstract one’s 
thoughts from the ugly realities of life. Want^and Poverty with 
the “ battalions " of “ sorrows ” which they bring, have but little 
inspiration for their victim !" 

Read also the following lines, taken from the Introduction to 
the^oem, addressed to wife - 

“ Oh! beautiful as Inspiration^ when 
“ She fills the Poet’s breast, her fairy shrine, 

“ Woo’d by melodious worship! Welcome then ! 

“ Tho’ ours the home of want, I ne’er repine : 

“ Art thou not there, e'en thou, a priceless gem and mine ? 

" Life hath its dreams to beautify its scene, 

•" And sun-light for its desert; but there be 
“ None softer in its store—of brighter sheen— 

“ Than Love-^han gentle Love: and thou to me 
“ Art that sweet dream, mine own! in glad reality 
“ Though better be the echo of the tale 
“ Of my Youth’s withei'd spring, I sigh not now; 

** For I am as a tree, when some sweet gale 
“ Doth sweep away the sere leaves from each bough, 

“ And wake for greener charms to (e-adorn ito brow." 

L. HALDAR, B.L. 
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\4 LITTLE DRAMA. 

r ’ 

I am a middle-aged bachelor—one of those old fellows, you 
know, who are useful to talk to ni^mmae and chaperons, whilst the 
young ladies are enjoying themselves with their numerous admi¬ 
rers; and who are only tolerated by pretty women, as companions, 
when no better entertainers are at hand; and who are supposed 
to have no ideas outside of easy-chairs, whiskey ' pegs,’ and good 
dinners. 

But oh! Ye deluded people, take notice, 'that wc old men are 
not so blind as we seem: we can see further into a stone wall, 
than most people, and having no domestic affairs of our own, we 
can devote our time tO the investigation of other folks'—^we see 
all the .games, that are being played, upon the social boards. How 
Miss Aged is trying to ‘hook’ Mr. Shy! How Mr. Bully keeps his 
wife in torment, by his harsh words and rough ways, though with 
her lips the poor martyr woman calls him ' her dear husband,* and 
'^jier kind Bill’: how Mrs. Particular does not want her daughter to 
marry nice Mr. Piceless. Oh! Yes, we note all the little dramas, 
and 611 up our dull, middle-aged days b}^ watching them, discussing 
each scene, and perhaps helping the actors occasionally if we 
have a friendship for them, sometimes being thanked for our 
services, but more often only rewarded by the epithet of—med¬ 
dling old fogey! 

And we oW fellows are occasionally gifted with right marvel¬ 
lous powers of seeing an 3 hearing things, that do not really present 
themselves to our • physical eyes, and strike upon our physical 
ear drums. These powers are* given to us as a compensation for 
our loveless, childless existences, and perhaps we ought to be 
very thankful for them ;■ though most of us would willingly lose 
them, if we might enjoy instead the sweets of family life^—But 
there! There! It is no use thinking of such things, and I must 
hurry on and tell you of a little drama, that I watched here in 
Calcutta once. 

My spiritual, invisible self one^morning espied a pretty girl,- 
seated in an arbor in a Ballyguhge garden; and along the roadP* 
C 
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the other side of the garden wall, by the summer-house, ■'walked 
' two young men. 

1 see you have some new neighbors, Alfred P' said one of fhemi. 

*'Yes, the^ Bixions: ! should rather like to have a lark with 
' the taller girl, if I knew her; she looks as though she could afford 
one some fun. I might pretend to fall desperately in love, and all 
■ that sort of thing, don't you know ?" ‘ 

"Ha ! ha! That •would and then the two 'chappies’ 
Walked cm, out of earshot of the arbor; and the young lady within 
it, who had heard the scrap of conversation, flushed indignantly, 

• whilst her grey eyes flashed angrily. 

" How dare he ? The wretch f" she cried. “ Just as though 
1 were a low kind of girl, to have a ‘ lark ’ with! What perfect 
iads some men are ! Oh, if 1 could only punish him for that 
speech, and cause him to rue the day he uttered it! It may be 
very unwomanly, but I always do long to make that flirting, lady¬ 
killing style of men uncomfortable and unhappy." And she ceased 
her angry speech, sat down again on the bench in the arbor 
'from which she had risen in her anger, and indulged in deep 
meditation. , 

Look at her as she sits, buried in thought: a fine girl, with 
tall, largely-built figure; a bright face; beautiful grey eyes, and a 
shapely head, crowned by chestnut-brown hair, that curls and 
'twirls all over her, in a fashion that seems well-nigh miraculous to 
us ignorant males. 

1 used to take a great interest in Maggie Dixion, for s^ 
was a little bit out of the usual style of girls, as one meets 
them in India; perhaps cavilling women would say, that she 
was in the way of becoming rather ' fast; ’ but however repre¬ 
hensible 'fastness' may be, it is beyond dispute, that we im¬ 
pressionable men are more charmed by a girl, who has some chic 
and ' go,’ that by one, who looks demure, sits with meekly-folded 
’hands, speaks but when spoken to, and bears the expression as of 
one, who breathes always a silent prayer, that sh^ may be delivered 
. from the wiles of evil men. We .do nbt« like such frightened 
creatures, they make us feel as though we must be all really bad, 
to be so feared, and we ' lords of creation ’ object to being reminded 
of our inherent wickedness, and prefer rather women, who smooth 
•us down, and pet and flatter us into the belief, that we are not 
such bad fellows after all, since they bestow upon us their frank 
friendship. 

With the Oixion family, as a whole, we have not much 
to do. Papa Dixion was a fat &nd jolly old gentleman, who had 
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made his money by some lucky coups in his younger days, and 
was desirous of getting as much enjoyment out of life, and his 
wealth as he possibly could. Mrs. Dixion was an older edition 
of Maggie; and there was a son» Tom,*who spant his time; while 
the family stayed in Calcutta, in dashing about the town in a showy 
dogocart, flirting with the barmaids, and 'generally * seeing life 
before he settled down'—^a% he used to phrase it, when we 
remonstrated with, him on his laziness in not doing something for 
his living. 

To complete th^ family circle was Nora, Maggie’s younger 
sister and inseparable companion, a smaller and perhaps more 
gentle copy of the striking elder girl. And now, I daresay, you wish 
to know who those were, who uttered the words, that offended 
Maggie so deeply. 

The one addressed as 'Alfred,* was Alfred Reynolds, a broker 
of Calcutta, who lived in a 'chummery* next to theDixion*s house, 
and the other was George Batchelor, his Fidus Achates and boon 
companion. For Reynolds 1 always cherished a supreme contempt 
as he was one of those despicable fellows, who pride themselves 
upon their good look§, and many conquests among the ladies. 
To see him, curled and dressed-up, stroll into any festive gathering, 
with a self-satisfied smile upon his conceited face, was a sight to 
make any honest man feel ashamed of his sex; and cause him to 
marvel much at the foolishness of weak women, who could be 
.ught by such a creature, w'ithout two ideas in his head, and only 
is good looks, soft voice, and drooping moustache to recommend 
him. And yet his victims were many and varied; and 1 should be 
afraid to say the number of bosom friends, whom he has trans¬ 
formed into mortal enemies, by,his butterfly fashion of flitting from 
one fair dame to another—how could Mrs. A. help feeling angry 
and sore with her friend Mrs. B., when she found that she had 
stolen from her her fascinating friend’s agreeable attention? It 
is not in human nature!’ 

And whilst,! have been chattering thus, Maggie has been in 
the arbor, thin||fing>, *you .must remember; let us go back to her 
and listen to what she softjy says, as she rises to go indoors— 
“ Ha! ha! Miin Herr Reynolds little thought, that the ‘ taller girl * 
was within earshot, on ,this side of the wall, as he walked by on 
the other I He shall be informed of the fact some day, if my little 
plot prospers. And may the Gods work in myjavor, for I do 
want to give that creature a lesson not to talk in so contemptu¬ 
ous a way of ladies again. Allons 1 To make the first move.” 
And quitting the arbor, she gods towards the house. • 
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“ Oh! Mamma,” she exclaimed,' running on to the verandah, 
where the whole family were assembled. “ When I was in the 
arbor just now, arranging the flowers I bad been picking, that 
nice •fellow Mr. Reynolds,* who lives next door, passed with a 
friend, and what^do you think they were talking about ?” 

“ I have not the faintest idea, my love; suppose you inform 
me!” answered Mrs. Dixion, smiling at her animated young 
daughter. 

“ They were talking of us, dear, and ‘ Alfred'—^that’s Mr. Rey¬ 
nolds’ name, isn’t it pretty?—said something about wishing to 
make our acquaintance, as we look nice. I wish Tom would go 
and call upon our neighbors, now that we have heard, one of 
them desires to know us; I am sure they are awfully jolly fellows !*' 

” Yes, I certainly think Tom might call upon them next Sunday,” 
answered Mrs. Dixion. " I have always thought, since we have 
lived here, that our neighbors seemed as though they wished to 
knpw us; they have always, appeared to take such a deep interest 
in our concerns, when they have passed our house. 

” And Maggie has returned the compliment! She is always 
chronicling their comings and goings. However, I think I might 
just as well go in and see them some day; 'Maggie will then be 
able to make ‘ his ’ acquaintance ! ‘ Alfred ’ is such a pretty name, 

isn’t it, Mag?” joked Tom. 

“Hold your tongue, Tommie, you foolish boy!” responded 
his sister, flushing red and hurrying from the verandah, followed 
by a burst of laughter from the facetious Tom, who imagined, thai^ 
his feeble arrow of wit had found a vulnerable spot between the 
links of his sister’s^ armor ®f maidenly modesty. Entering her 
bedroom, Maggie shut the door, and throwing herself into an easy 
chair, indulged in a silent laugh. 

“ Oh 1 dear me! ” she cried, “ this is amusing! That foolish 
creature Tom imagines that I am, as be would vulgarly term 
it,‘spoons’ upon Mr. Reynolds, simply because I* have taken 
a neighborly interest in his doings, and yet—wWo knows ? He is 
a very nice looking fellow, and I might kaye fafllen in love with' 
him, if he had made our accquaintance, and then bfeen very attentive 
to me. How can a girl know what a man means by his attentions ? 
He may mean matrimony, or he may meaii amusement j- and yet 
she has to treat him civilly which ever* he intends, so that sKe 
may not gain the reputation of being stand-off ’ and stiff. Some 
radical change is truly necessary in the present style of courtship,* 
there is too much uncertainty now. Never till the man distinctly 
proposes can a girl know, if he mean ’ business ’; for she would bo 
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a fool to believe in all his tender speeches and ogling glances— 
those are but a man's stock<in>trade, that he offers to the feminine 
world, in payment for which he expects to gain from it the verdict 
of—* He’s a dear, nice, charming fellow! ’ But what refo/m can 
be made ? Would the Amahaggar fashion, of the women choosing 
their husbands, answer, I wonder, in the civilized European nations ? 
Hardly, I am afraid! I think the old fdhhion of asking the parents’ 
consent to woo a girl before laying siege to her heart was good; 
but it will never return. I suppose men don’t look upon matrimony 
as so serious a matter now to be entered upon only upon receiving 
full, permission from the high contracting parties, and don’t take 
the trouble to think, if such and such girls would suit them as wdves, 
ere they begin to make. love to them; they propose, and marry 
quite by chance very often. However, fortunately I am forewarn¬ 
ed of Mr. Reynolds’ amiable intentions with regard to me, and 
will be able to deal with him accordingly. I must keep Tom up 
to the mark about calling on him I ” 

Which she did. The Sunday following the conversation 
upon the verandah, Tom paid a visit to his next door neighbors, 
and received a warm and hearty welcome from them. 

“ It would seem,” said Geoige to Reynolds, w'hen their visitor 
had departed. " That the Fates are in favor of your having a 
little fun with ' the taller girl,’ if you wish it, now the brother has 
called, you can do ditto, and start with a fsur field before you I” 

" Quite so, you bet I’ll call as soon as possible: and look here,” 
said AlfrS^, with a self-satisfied smile upon his handsome, but 
conceited face, ” I bet you that in less than two months I shall make 
that girl really in love with me; 1 can do it in lliat time rf 1 like!” 

“ All right, old fellow, I take your word for it. But beware, 
that it is not a case of the biter bit. Miss Dixion seems a deci¬ 
dedly fetching style of girl, from all accounts I” 

“ Never fear! I’m too old a hand to be caught!” said Alfred 
with a laugh. « 

So soon as etiquett^ allowed, Reynolds, accompanied by 
Batchelor, paid his first call «ifon the Dixions, and was received 
by Maggie, who with the light of battle Hashing in her large grey 
eyes, and her bright face Hushed with excitement, looked more 
charming than was her wont. 

" I am 547 pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr. Reynolds !” 
She greeted him, with a pretty little air of frankness. ” 1 have 
thought i! so absurd, that we should be such near neighbors, and 
yet remain' strangers. I think lEnglish people ought to fraternize 
more in India!” . - * 
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'* Yes, that is quite my opinion!‘' replied Alfred, " and need¬ 
les* to* say”—he went on in a lower tone, under cover of Mrs. 

Dixion’s and Nor§i’s entrance, “ I have been most anxious to know 

* 

Maggie's answer was a brilliant blush—which she seemed to 
have a particular faculty for calling up, when she so willed—and 
a toy glance from her beautiful eyes. 

‘ From the time of that call, Alfred Reynolds followed up the 
Dixions with untiring persistence. He took the sisters out for 
rides round Ballygunge, with Batchelor in attendance to engage 
Nora’s attention; he took them for walks; he took them for drives; 
he constituted himself their chief aide-de-camp when at any social 
gathering ; he was Maggie’s unwearying attendant at the rink. 

Needless to »ay such devotion did not pass without comment. 
Some of his friends said:—“ There is poor old Reynolds caught in 
the toils at last! ” Others again shook their heads wisely, and 
answered—" No, Reynolds is too sly a fellow for that, he is only 
going in for a very big flirtation. You see, he will transfer his 
devotion soon to some one else.” I, of course, could have en¬ 
lightened some of these chatterers,vbut not caring to spoil sport, 
\ held my tongue, and looked on at the pretty little game of Rey¬ 
nolds' devoted attentions, and Maggie's sweet smiles. 

Mrs. Dixion, 1 know, was much puzzled by her elder daughter’s 
behaviour. It was not like her Maggie to surrender so quickly, as 
she appeared to have done to Alfred! Yet the old lady let matters 
drift whither the wind and tide listed, secure in the knowledge, that 
Mr. Reynolds woufd be an eligible parti, if her daughter decided 
to choose'him as her life’s partner. She merely gave Nora a hint, 
to try if possible to discover the state of her sister’s feelings. 

Accordingly one night, about three weeks after Alfred's first 
visit, Nora went into her sister’s room, and with delicate persis¬ 
tency brought the conversation round to the ' Reynolds’ subject; 
a topic which Maggie seemed particularly desirous of avoiding. 

" I can’t understand you, Maggie !•” she said affectionately, 
“ it is not like niy dear old. siste/ to conquered so quickly, as 
she appears to have been,'and ”—^with a reproachful glance—** it is 
not like her to have a secret from Nora! ” 

” My darling! ” replied Maggie, looking grieved, *' do not be 
angry with me! I have nothing that I can particularly tell you 
yeV, believe me I will explain everything that puzzles you, at the 
earliest opportunity. Only have patience with me, is what I ask.” 

" Very well, dear, ^ W’ill be patient, and tease you no nioj|^! ” 
said th? younger girl^lMssing her and retiring from the room. 
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" I am sure mamma and Nora believe that I am in love with 
that fellow! soliloquized Maggie, upon her sister's departure. 

But how they mistake! It is impossible to love a man whom 
one heartily despises, as I do him. And yet, at times I have it in 
my heart to pity him, for I really believe the poor thing onres for 
me, as much as his shallow nature will allow. I cannot, however, 
refrain from repaying him for that ihipertiaent speech—for the 
good of w 9 menkind 1 must do it, as the more snubs men of his 
character recei^'e, the rarer will they grow in the world; the 
fewer will there be of them to do havoc witli trusting, loving wo¬ 
men's heai'ts and lives! ” 

But was Maggie deceiving herself, when she expressed the 
opinion that Reynolds really loved her? No, for 1 heard the. 
following conversation between Reynolds and Batchelor one day, 
whilst they sat upon their verandah, smoking, and enjoying iced 
W'hiskcy ‘ pegs.’ 

George broke the silence that had reigned for a while by the 
remark—“ Well, old man, you seem to be making all the running 
with Miss Dixion. Are you enjoying your ' lark ’ ? ” 

" Oh! 1 say, drop that, Geprge! " answered Reynolds, coming 
out of the brown study in wnich he had been indulging, with a 
long-drawn sigh, “ it isn't much of a lark now, for I may tell you 
in confidence, that Miss Maggie is such a charming girl, that she 
has quite bowled me over ! ” 

George laughed softly—” I thought it would be a case of 
edged tools, old chap !” he said, "and I certainly don’t wonder, 
that you have fallen a victim to Miss Dixton’s charms; but that 
won’t much matter, if she has been ‘ bowled over' also; do you 
think she has been ? " 

‘‘Ah! That’s just what almost botfiers the life out of me 
sometimes thinking about!" answered Alfred. " She certainly 
bestows her chief favors upon me, and seems always to prefer 
my company to that of any othec fellow's, and yet occasionally 1 
catch her looking at me^with contempt and almost abhorrence in 
her gaze; that is what makes* ihe uncertain! What does it sdl 
mean ? What is your opinion ? ’’ And anxiously the young man 
looked to his friend, for an explanation of the mystery. 

“ 1 also have noticed the contempt to which you refer," replied 
George, thoughtfully, " and have been at a loss to understand 
it. Can she have overheard our conversation about her that 
morningf? But no! If she had, she would have been desperate* 
ly offended, and have warned her people to have nothing to do 
with you! ’ * 
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" But, say she wants to pay me out for those words, and so 
feigns her deep interest in me, that in the end she may make a 
. fool of me?" ess?.yed Alfred, with a chance shot in the dark at 
the simple truth. 

" Hum," ^id his friend consideringly. " Let us see .. . No, 
1 don't think that theory will ^o, old chap, for I consider no girl 
could keep up the farce so consistently, as she has d(}ne. Save 
for a few stray scornful glances she has seemed devoted to you. 
No, I fancy the real root of the matter is, that she wonders why 
you don't say something definite to her, and feels a little contempt 
for your shilly-shallyings. A girl hates a fellow to go fooling 
round, and looking amorous and yet not fixing everything up, 
pucca /" 

" If you think, George, that that is all she means, I will try 
my luck with her at the earliest opportunity; for I am awfully fond 
of the dear creature! " 

"Chitti, Sahib," interrupted a white-robed servant just then, 
handing each young fellow a dainty missive, which upon investiga¬ 
tion proved to contain an invitation, from Mrs. Dixion, to an after¬ 
noon Picnic at the Botanical Gardens. 

" There is your chance, old fellow," said George, when their 
answers to the invitations despatched, they sat once more upon 
the verandah. *' Could there be a more fitting or romantic spot 
than the Gardens for a proposal ? " 

" I will take advantage of it!" said Alfred, with decision. 

" And f wish you all good luck, old chappie. But what a 
pity it is, that I did not take a bet with you, that in less than two 
months you would be in love with our pretty neighbor; for see 
how triumphantly I should have won it I" concluded George, 
with a laugh. Three days after the above conversation, we were 
all assembled at the Chandpal Ghat, whence the Dixions were 
to convey us by steam launch to the Gardens. Glancing amongst 
the gathering of people, I soon espied Maggie, looking very 
bright and dainty in a pale yellow^dress <talking gaily to Alfred-— 

‘ What will be his fate to* 4 ay ? ’ \ wondered, ‘ will she remain 
obdurate in the face of his eager pleadings, or accept his hand 
and heart ? ’ 

When all the guests had arrived, the launch moved quietly 
out from shore, and, with fussy, warning whistles, started on her 
shoH passage down the river. Now passing the noble ;irray of 
stately vessels lying near Princeps Ghat;'now steaming'rapidly 
past an ungainly but picturesque country boat, with brown sjiil 
outstret<;hed; now slipping along by the grey pile of the Seeb^te 
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College* and the straggling buildings of the King of Oude's 
Palace; and finally slowing up by the landing place of the 
Gardens* . 

"Let us go and look at the famoua Ba*hyan tree, Miss 
Dixion," said Alfred, as upon disembarking they stood irresolute 
which way to turn. ^ 

^" Very well,” answered Maggie, and away they went, leaving 
us all amused by the girl’s ready submission to her lover's wishes— 
" That will be a ‘ case ’ before we return to town to-day! ” one 
old fogey remarked to another old fogey—myself—as we stood 
for a moment, to watch the girl’s graceful and the man’s stalwart 
figure disappearing down the vista of the avenue of palms. 

" Perhaps so,” I answered with reserve. “ I think Miss 
Dixion might easily do worse than marry him, for since he has 
given up his flirting, unmanly philandcrings, Reynolds has much 
improved in character and manners. He is a very nice fellow 
now. Falling in love has really done him good ! ” 

Maggie and her companion duly admired the show tree of the 
Gardens, with its wide-spreading branches and numerous trunks, 
and then strolling leisui^ely along shady roads, and by lily-decked 
ponds, they reached one of the large greenhouses. “ Here is a 
seat, Miss Dixion, let us rest for a while,” said Alfred, leading 
her to a green bench set beneath the shadow of a palm. 

"Heigh-ho!” sighed Maggie after a pause, "I love India, 
it is a dear, charm’ug, happy, old land, and I am very sorry that 
we are so soon to leave it.” 

" Leave it ? Going away from Calcutta are you ? ” asked 
Alfred agitatedly. • 

" Yes, going right ever so far .away, back to England.” 

" Ah! what shall I do without you?” cried Alfred, looking at 
her beautiful face earnestly. 

" What yqu did without me before I suppose! ’’—with well- 
simulated forced gaiety. • 

" Ah! That w^s different! When I did not know you, of course 
I could not miss yop. •! cann.et live without you now*' 

Drooping her long lashes, till they lay like soft dark fringes 
upon her fair cheeks, Maggie looked shyly confused, and her 
lover, emboldened by her pvident confusion (which he interpreted 
as a sign of her concealed love) took her two small hands in his, 
and udth tender earnestness,—" Maggie, ray darling,” he said, " do 
not go away from me! Stay and be my Ipvjed wife. You must have 
seen and known how dearly I lov^ you; will you not stay to blest 
me with your presence, my dear oile ? ” and anxiously he gase<f 
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into the calm face of the girl to whom he was pleading-^* would 
she give him the treasure of her love?' Slowly, as his speech 
ended, Maggie disengaged her hands from Alfred’s clasp, and ris* 
ing’ looked at hyn for a* moment, then with accents of scorn and 
contempt in hdr ringing tones, she repeated— 

*' ' 1 see you have some new neighbours, Alfred ?' ‘ Yes, the 

Dixions: 1 should rather like to have a lark with the taller girl, if 
1 knew her, she looks as though she could afford one some fun; I 
might pretend to fall desparately in love, and all that sort of thing, 
don’t you know.’ 1 should not have believed, that India held so 
wonderful an actor, as yourself, if experience had not taught me. 
Your well-atted love pleadings would alone command a ready 
ccptance of your services at any of the London theatres. And now 
that the pretty little farce is played out to its final denouement^ 
tell me if you have enjoyed it?” The angry girl concluded, her 
grey eyes flashing a contemptuous glance upon poor, conscience- 
stricken, miserable Alfred. 

Receiving no answer, she went on—” You did not think—did 
) ou ?—that the * taller girl ’ was just the other side of the wall, as 
you walked past that morning! It is such pure foolishness to make 
remarks like that anywhere, but in the privacy of your own home 
—think how you spoil your chance of fun by such carelessness. If 
I had not heard you that morning, it is quite within the limits of 
possibility that I might have fallen in love with you. 'Fhen how 
much more delicate would have been the flavor of the joke; how 
much more fun you would have been able to afford your friends— 
Mr. Bachelor, /^ar example ! — ” 

“Oh! hush! hush! Maggie, Miss Dixion! ” cried Alfred 
with agitation. “ How can you be so cruel ? God knows, that 1 
have greatly repented those snobish, caddish words since knowing 
you. 1 was a brute, and a contemptible cur, I acknowledge, to 
utter them, but does repentance go for nothing ? Have you not 
been able to sec that my love is not feigned ? I admit with con¬ 
trition, that when you first came to Calcutta, I* was a conceited 
Jackanapes, who looked upon Women as bvt borif for men’s amuse¬ 
ment ; but since knowing you, I have learntlo revere your sex 
simply because jvaw are a woman, my’beautiful love! Even the 
vilest heart, they say, is purified by love, and so has mine been. 
Ah! do not reject it! Forgive me for my impertinence and love 
me just a little! You—my Queen—cannot have been but playing 
with me all this time—surely just those few words cannot have- 
made you hate me! Oh! Maggie, iny darling, say you forgive 
me! ” And fancying he perceiyed some signs of relenting upon 
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the flushing, paling face of his love, he drew, nearer to her; and 
taking one passive band within his clasp, looked eagerly into 
her eyes. • 

For a moment the girl left it so, then drawing |t roughly away, 
with a harsh ringing little laugh, she said—Admirable! Admir¬ 
able! Mr. Heynolds,, go upot^ the stage, I advise you-; you will 
gain a topmost step upon the artistic ladder of fame. And now”— 
with a sweeping curtsey—“farewell, Henry Irving in embryo; 

I am going to return to my friends.” 

“You cruel, heartless womanexclaimed Alfred, as she 
turned to leave the house. “The punishment you meet to me 
is much greater than my offence. You call yourself, a woman, and 
yet can be so hard and bitter! Bah! What a mistake I made 
when I said that I revere your sex for your sake, you are a dis¬ 
grace to it I Go ! And 1 hope I may never speak to you again I ” 
And pale and agitated by his sudden scorn and the unpleasant 
task she had just accomplished, the girl hurried away from the 
greenhouse, and wa^s soon the brilliant, lively centre of a group of 
laughing friends in the Flower Pavilion, where tea was to be 
served ; whilst Alfred «at on, alone and miserable, on Uie bench; 
in the summer house, brooding over his wrongs,, and cursing the 
bitter, unwomanly hardness of the girl, who could, by her soft 
words and cajoling smiles, lead him on, only to reject his deep 
love finally with contumely and scorn. .And yet what man has the 
right to blame Maggie for her conduct? Did she not only repay 
Alfred in the coin with which he had intended to reward her? 
Young men, in these degenerate Jin-de-siecie days, arc too fond of 
trifling and flirting with ladies, winning their love, and then like 
Lord Level, riding gaily aw'ay, caj*eless U the women suffer, from 
their departure. But if a woman metes the same punishment to 
one of their sex. Oh, what a commotion there is! No epi¬ 
thet is strong, enough to use, as a sign of their righteous indig¬ 
nation ! She is heaftless^ and a flirt, and unwomanly, and hard, 
and cruel, and to 4 >e shiy^ned. Ah! There is decidedly a law for 
the men, and a law tor the**A^omen; and though a man myself, 
t consider it unjust, and deem Alfred but rightly served by the 
courageous Maggie. It is only a pity that a few more men of his 
stamp do not receive rebuffs from the sex, with whom they 
delight to amuse themselves, for perhaps then they might in time 
retrain from flirting and trifling with women ; and there*would, In 
consequence, be fewer broken hearts and spoilt lives to shadow 
and sadden our jolly old globe. « 


RILDA SHERMAN. 
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THE INIUSTRIAL HISTORY OF INDIA. 

III.* 

The Mining Industry of India. —Those, who are familiar 
with the history of mining in America and Australia—a history that 
has been detailed with great minuteness by Professor I-^one Levi— 
will readily credit the assertion that mining enterprises are the 
least profitable and the most venturesome of the industries of 
the world. Gold and silver mining, even in the auriferous soil of 
California and New South Wales, are found to be so unattractive 
that the Government had to grant leases on very favorable terms 
to induce English capitalists to invest their money in this hazard¬ 
ous enterprise. The expenditure with reference to this branch 
of human industry ranges under numerous heads. A vast sum 
of money must be first laid out in costly experiments. The labour 
of those who would work in the poisonous and dangerous atmos¬ 
phere of the depths of the mines must be adequately paid for. 
The ore in its natural state is found to be so much mixed up with 
alloy that it requires very costly processes to clean it of the 
adventitious substances and brinn; it to a pure state fit for the 
market. We all know that the mines of California and Australia 
were discovered by the happiest accidents, that by some pro¬ 
vidential turn of their steps the simple and rude peasants who 
first discovered them were led to those favored spots. But every 
well-informed man is aware also of the succession of failures that 
ensued when the first seekers began to turn up the soil of America 
and Australia for laying their hands on the precious metal. The 
facts in this connection have been described so graphically by 
those who have written on the commerce of the world that they 
are familiar to all students of commercial history. In India too, 
following the common run of evenfg, a l&rgc amount of capital has 
been wasted, with no return but the experience of bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. The goldmining craze was hottest in the southern Presidency. 
Sir Henry Cunningham, in his charming novel entitled Cceruleans^ 
depicts with almost lifelike touciies 3 te prevailing excitement at 
Madras ajid its neighbourhood for digging in search of gold the soil 
within its reach which had been pronounced to be auriferous. The 
monied classes of every part of the benighted Presidency were 
lor a time maddened by the Ufirst.of gold, and thus a vast amount 
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of capital was recklessly wasted^ bringing the most unhappy con* 
sequences in its train. But though the repeated failures in this 
department have not taught men to be wiser, some of these 
experiments were attended with a degree of*mediocre success.. 
The mining industry of India has been established by a Ijbng suc¬ 
cession of efforts on a secure basis and deserves to be treated 
separately by itself. India contains vast unexplored quantities of 
mineral wealth, and there is no fear in her case, as seems to 
exist in that of the rich deposits in other parts of the world, 
that they would be exhausted within a measurable distance of 
time. From the Himalayan valleys to the reefs of Mysore and 
Travancore, India affords a vast held for study by naturalists skilled 
in practical mining, and her population is so docile that it would 
undertake the comparatively hard labour of the mines on a scale 
of wages not dreamt of in other civilized countries. The Indian 
mining industry is at present confined to iron, coal, salt, saltpetre, 
gold and other metals, such as copper, lead, tin, See, petroleum, 
and numerous kinds of stones from the common kankar found so 
abundantly to the most precious diamonds. 

The Iron industry of India is carried on, to a very large extent, 
only at Barakhiir in the Manbhum district, though rich iron deposits 
abound in every part of the country from the extreme north of the 
Himalayas to the mountains near Cape Comorin. They are found 
in considerable extent in the valleys of Kumaon, in Chota Nagpur, 
and As^m. The quality of Indian iron is very fine and the 
only reason why imported iron from England is used to a very 
great extent yet in India is that Indian iron requires a very 
costly process to clean it and bring it to ?»,marketable state, and 
is, therefore, offered at a higher price than English iron though 
charged with a heavy freight for transport to India. Indian iron 
requires that it should have an abundant supply of coal in its 
neighbourhood, and has to be cleared by limestone. The first iron 
foundry in India was established by Mr. Heath of the Madras Civil 
service in 1825 among the hills of the Salem district. Fuel was for 
the first few years aburillant ig its neighbourhood, and as long as it 
was so, the enterprise* was succdsssful, but when this essential 
condition was removed, the industry declined. In Mr. Heath’s 
factory the iron and steel produced were of very good quality 
and long held their own in the Indian market. As we shall see 
later on, deposits of coal abound in Bengal and this fact pro¬ 
moted the establishment of an iron company on a large schle at 
Barakar. This company also came to grief although it was worked 
under exceptionally favorable conditipns. But the Government 
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took over its management in the official year 1882-83. The iron¬ 
works are carried on. a large scale and as the industry could be 
conducted with good natural facilities, the cast and pig iron 
manufactufed her^ arc of the finest in the world. The native 
smiths had from time immemorial conducted their business on a 
small scale and by processes which very well served the purpose 
of smelting the ore. Geologists confidently assert that near every 
Indian hill iron deposits abound to a greater or less extent. With 
the discovery of coal mines the iron industry of India might be 
considerably expanded. The iron and coal indnstries will react 
most beneficially upon each other and the economic effect is expeot- 
ed to be most satisfactory. The Goveinment has in hand exten¬ 
sive projects for the expansion of the iron industry and it is to be 
hoped that they will bear fruits in the near future. 

The branch of mining industry that is at pre.scnt engaging 
the greatest share of attention both at tlie hands of the Govern¬ 
ment and of private capitalists in India is the coal industry. Coal 
was known to exist in India since the days of the Regulating Act, 
but it was not till 1820, that any regular Coal mine was established 
and up to 1840 that was the onl) Coal mine exi.'.ting in India. 
After the construction of the great guaranteed lines of railway, in 
the time of Lord Dalhousie, the demand for Indian coal increased 
a hundred-fold and the Co ?1 industry rapidly developed. The 
inland navigation company o! Bengal and the numerous jute and 
cotton mills established in every part of the country, further 
intensified this demand and the Coal industry had to be systema¬ 
tically studied and developed. As far as at present discovered, 
the Madras presidency contains no deposits of Coal and is entirely 
dependent on the imported Coal from England. English Coal, 
hbw’cver, is distinctly superior in quality to Indian Coal. English 
Coal does not contain so large an admixture of extraneous sub¬ 
stances, such as ash, as the sister production in this country, and is 
thus better fatted for smelting and locomotive uses. The Coal-fields 
of India have been divided by Mr. Blanford^ a high authority on the 
subject, into four principal beds,^ viz.,*(1) the deposits of the Damo- 
dar Valley, (2) the Chutia Nagpur group, *{3) the Narbadda Valley 
group, and (4) the Godavery’Valley group. The first group 
comprises the many working collieries of the Ranigunj subdivision, 
the extensive works started by the’East Indian Railway Company 
at Kaharbari and Srirampur. The second group has as yet been 
imperfectly explored. The third and fourth groups are worked 
principally for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. They have 
extensive workings at Waiora, Mohpani and Umaria, in the native 
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state of Rewah. In the hills of Assam also there are to be found 
large coal deposits. The Collieries at Makhum in the District of 
l^^himpur, have been connected with the main railway lines by 
a light branch and they supply a heavy output. Yhc Coal industry 
has thus developed into such a pitch that in the Bengal and Bombay 
Presidencies it has nearly driven the English Coal completely out 
of the market. Had it not been for flie incontrovertible fact that 
the Indian Coal can efliciimtly perform only one-half and in extreme 
cases two-thirds of the »'ihcient work that is performed by the 
same quantity of English Coal, the imported article, which again 
co%ts very little in transport to India, would be totally superseded. 
It is now found by experts that by a careful process i35lbs. of 
Warora Coal can do the vvurk of loolbs. of English Coal. The 
Collieries at Ranigunge, together with those in the neighbouring 
districts of Manbhum and Hazaribagh, number nearly three-fourths 
of a hundred, and the proee.ss uf mining used is that known to 
experts by the technical name « “ pillar and stall.*' It is a plcas- 

ing sign of the times that many native hrms work side by side 
with the European capiUlists in the above tract of country which 
IS not unoften called by tin. name of Ulnrk country.” We have 
often read of dangerous explo.sions in English mines, of the 
elaborate precautions that are taken against them, and of the 
loss of life they occasionally cause, atid it is a circumstance that 
. ■ Indian writer will note, with picas'”o that the Indian mines are 
entirely free from gaseous substances and can be worked at a 
less cost. The miners in India arc chiefly drawn from the abori¬ 
ginal races, and they arc men who are not only able-bodied 
■'rut are in such a rude .state of civilization that they hav« but few 
wants, below. The SonthaU who form the chief portion of the 
abouring population in the most active Collieries of India are ex¬ 
tremely docile and so poor and ignorant that they are probably the 
>est material to be found anywhere, I have read in common with 
all of my countrymen the exceedingly charming accounts that 
) ' ve been given of them by many 5 ble pens, and I was forcibly 
uck with the resemblance -thpy exhibited with the native tribes 
nt America and Australik whose simple habits in a state of 
nafhre inspired the eloquence and adhiiratioh of the most gifted 
writers on primitive civilization. ' The Coal fields of the Godavery 
valley arc either worked by thd Government or by private com¬ 
panies under a Government lease. They are capable of great 
development in the near future, and as the Vast network of rail- 
^ lyays which is piercing this continent exteiids« the carboniferous 
stratum is sure to receive the greatest possible ajniountt>f attention 
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and schemes for their profitable working are engaging the minds 
of those best qualified to judge on the subject. From time to 
time very able articles on the Indian Coal industry appear in the 
leading columns of the Pioneer^ and as they are from the pens of 
persons who have a supreme interest in this branch of industry, 
the remarks made therein are entitled to great weight. The 
remark is often made that the high rate of freight charged on Coal 
in the Indian railways is seriously hampering this industry. The 
railway companies plead that they have to run carriages com¬ 
pletely empty on the return journey for the sake of carrying Coal 
and that, therefore, they are justified in charging a little higher 
premium. The writer in the Pioneer, however, thinks that the 
rates charged are nearly prohibitive, and that this view is the 
correct one is conclusively proved by the fact that the Government 
has been striving to get as much concession for the Coal Companies 
as possible. The Public Works Department of the Government 
of India has earnestly taken up this question, and Sir Charles 
Elliott, when in charge of that Department, undertook extensive 
tours to place the Coal-mining industry at Warora, Mohpani and the 
newly-discovered Umaria fields on a satisfactory basis. It would 
be interesting to watch the future of Indian Coal. Its demand is 
not only constant but steadily advancing, and European capital 
is likely to be freely engaged in the future as it has been in the 
past in this entcrprizc. The quality of Indian Coal can be im¬ 
proved by scientific processes and the extraneous substances done 
away with, if the industry is found to be sufficiently profitable to 
all the parties concerned. 

Salt, which is an article of every-day use with every class of 
the Indian population, is derived from three principal sources. 
All along the sea-coast on both sides of the peninsula, the sea¬ 
water which is largely mixed up with saline substances is evapo¬ 
rated by the rays of the sun and Salt is produced. The Sambhar 
Salt lakes at Rajputana which lie principally in the territories of 
the chiefs of Jeypur and Jodhpur an 4 other smaller Salt l<ikes 
furnish Salt of a superior kiud. Skit also exists as a mineral in the 
north-east of the Paujab where there are solid hills of Salt and 
where Salt is extracted by a regular mining process. The Salt 
monopoly, which is one of'the mainstays of administration in 
British India, has kept the quarrying and the evaporation of Salt 
exclusively in the hands of the Government. The principal Salt 
offices are at Sambhar, Pachbhudra, Didwana and Khewra. The 
last mentioned place is the seat of an extensive mine which extenjy 
up to the Baunu and Kdhat districts. Salt as an imported artic^ 
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comes in limited quantities, the Cheshift Salt being used only in y 
some of the districts of Eastern Bengal. I shall refrain from 
making any remarks on the political aspect of the Indian Salt 
duty. In the present case the political and econoplic aspects «re 
blended together as it is a Government monopoly. The principal 
office of the Government Salt Department is located in Agra 
where many curious specimens of Salt may be seen. The present 
writer was professionally connected with a criminal case relating 
to the Department and he had thus an opportunity of knowing the 
details of the process by which the manufacture of Salt and its 
sale at the various depots are carried on but there is only the 
ordinary routine of Government department and nothing calls for 
any special mention. 

Indian Saltpetre which is used in Europe for the manufacture 
of gunpowder is found on the Indian soil in many parts of the 
country. . Experts can recognize its presence in the soil after 
a heavy fall of rain. The earth that is gathered together, when 
boiled in pots, yields a crude Saltpetre which by refining call be 
made to yield the superior article that used to be exported in such 
large quantities by the East India Company and since by many 
leading native firms. Thb manufacture of Saltpetre is regulated 
by the most stringent penalties. A special caste, called the 
Nuniyas, manufacture it principally, and the business is carried bn 
chiefly in Behar and the eastern districts of the N.W. Provinces.* 

[* The crude Saltpetre, manufaotqrad in the oouatiy, oomei for the taoet part 
to Oalcutta. Here it in rcAned hy the procflaeas of washing and boiling in 
order to make it fit for export to Kuropo. About a dosen firms under native 
manageraeut are engaged in this trade. The Mtduatrj M still an infant one. 
But it has not escaped the Argos eyes of the lineal Department. In refining 
Saltpetre, the dross that goes out is capaidc of being used as Salt by the lower 
classes and for cattle. It has, however, other fiisas. For the most part, goat- 
sidns and abeepskiot are protected and iantted by employing this dross techni¬ 
cally called ** kh&ri ** in C^ontta. Country 1 co, called Ktdpki barcift is also manu- 
fiMtnred with its aid. Above all, as an agricultural mauttrs it has no equal. 
The stringent regulations, however, that have lately been introduced for 
bHnging the Chdeutta refiners of Saltpetre under the control of the Salt Depart- 
mrat show the singular ^omfistlom gli our fiscal administration. The refiners 
are pwfectly willing to make over the thdri to the Govern ment without any 
price. But the Oovernraent ia not willing to take it. It ia for compelling the 
refinen to destroy it at their own coat. As r^ards i^n the trades that are 
compelled to use the khdrt^ the' fiat has gone forth that they should purchase 
the article after paving a duty as high as that on Salt. The result of tbiaia thata 
maund of lAfr* which was formerly obtainable at annas six to eight has now 
to ^ pnrobased for abont Rs. 3. It is almost oerUin Alt the Saltpetre refin¬ 
er indnstary will die out in a few years if the Salt Department continues to 
pay its kind sttentions to it.— F. If.) • * 
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India had been famous in ancient times as 'a gold-producing 
countr^r. Silver does not exist within her, boundaries and her 
currency which was and is always of Silver has been dependant upon 
importation. India has many stream's in the north, east and south, 
which go by’the name of golden fivers and which are explored for 
Gold. This is, however, a very difficult and costly business and 
the vield of Gold thus realized is so small that it is at best a 
i-egular hand-to-mouth business. Indian merchants had from 
time immemorial been content with this business and the total 
amount of Gold thus obtained must have beeh large. The reefs of 
Mysore and other parts of the Southern Presidency have been pro¬ 
nounced by the highest authorities to be capable of yielding Gold 
in higher proportions than those in Australia. The experiment 
had been going on for many years past and the Government 
of India, on the report of a practical mining Engineer who 
was summoned especially from Australia in 1879 to investigate 
that region scientifically, gave mining leases offering especial 
facilities. English capital was attracted by these promising 
Circumstances and many companies were started. Speculation 
raised its head, with the result that ruin stared many individuals 
in the face. Experts, however, declare that the quartz reefs are 
highly am iferous and capable of yielding a maximum of 11 dwts. 
per ton, the Gold being of the quality of 20 carats^ It is to be 
hoped that the future operations in this field will meet with better 
luck than they have in the past. Professor Leone Levi has 
described with unerring p.recision the causes that make gold-mining 
one of the least profitable of human industries. In every age the 
Goverpments qwning am iferous tracts had to grant leases at 
exceptionally favourable rates to induce capitalists to embark in 
the enlerprize. This aspect of the gold-mining industry will 
appear rather strange to minds uninitiated in the principles of 
economic science, but it represents nothing but the barest truth. 
The recent excitement in the Calcutta market about the shares of 
many newly-started gold-mining companies has subsided in a year, 
and in the heal of litigation, a full crop' of which is shortly 
expected, the bitter effects of feverish speculation will be realized 
in many a home in Bengal. Experts assert with much con¬ 
fidence that Gold exists in very large quantities in many parts of 
India, and it is to be hoped that these rose-colorcd reports will be 
found to accord with facts and that operations would be carried 
. on with'greater prudence in the future. 

The other metals to be found in India are copper, lead and tin. 
The Copper minhs are all in extreme north on the lower slopes 
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of the Himalayas al^g the whole tract of country from Darjeeling 
to Kum^on. Tliey were known and worked from very old times 
and the yield is fairly as good and remunerative as the mines at 
Cornwall. The Nepalis, who are endowed by nature with h,capa¬ 
city for hard toil, work these mines through zigzag passages dug in 
the rock. The Copper ore is cleared of the adhering ingredients 
and smelted at or near the place where it is found. The Copper 
mines at Chutia Nagpur were worked by an English company 
for nearly ten years, but somehow or other this company was 
obliged to wind up in 1864. The mines in the Nellore district 
once yielded a good outturn, but they too have been abandoned < 
The Copper industry, if carried on under proper conditions, is sure 
to prove very remunerative as the quality of Indian Copper is 
of the finest and it could be brought to the market at a comparatively 
less cost. Lead occurs in the Punjab portion of the Himalayas, 
and Tin abounds in the Tenesserim division. The Chinese have 
from time immemorial adopted a rude process of extracting Tin. 
Antimony, largely used in India, is to be found in some of the 
Punjab states, and in the hills and deserts of Rajputana there 
seem to exist a large quatitity of valuable deposits imperfectly 
known up to the present time. 

All sorts of stones abound in India from the common kan- 
kar so largely used for metalling roads to the most precious 
ones. Kankar, w'hen burnt, yields an inferior soH of lime 
which is also obtained from the shells so abundantly found in 
marshy tracts all over India. The Khajsia Hills and the Susnia 
hills in the Bankura District yltdd an extensive quantity of lime 
and an unfailing supply of kankar for the roads of important 
cities. The far-famed buildings of Agra, Delhi and Jeypur are all 
built of marble which is found in very large quantities in Raj-' 
putana. Sandstone and granite quarries exist in the Central 
Provinces.and in the Deccan.*. The marble industry is still carried 
on and granite an^ sandstone are extensively used in modern 
buildings all over Uj^pec* fndia«<and Rajputana. The household 
utensils arc made of a sort, of potstone which is also very 
plentiful. The literature of the West has given an immortal 
name to the Gdconda gems. The sublimest of English poets, 
Milton, has used their name for describing the most magnifi¬ 
cent splendour conceivable by his lofty imagination. But Gol- 
co^a, which though not yielding many valuable gems itself 
was the -seat of a thriving industry in the precious stones, is 
now utterly devoid of any grandeur. Inquirers who have been 
led by enlightened curiosity to explore this region declare that 
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once the neighbouring tracts on the banks of the Krishna and 
Go 4 avcry yielded precipus gems, but this is not the case with them 
at the present (fay. The early annals of the East India Company 
speak a good deal«of the precious gems of India. Sir William 
Hunter relates one instance of a stone having been found of 
great beauty, weight and thickness so late as 1818. But though 
the preceding Mahomedan conquerors had derived a revenue 
from this source of industry, the English rulers at this day have 
no territories an appreciable part of whose population is main¬ 
tained by the search for diamonds. The only place where this 
occupation is regularly carried on is the native state of Pannah 
in Bundelkhand. The enterprise is too hazardous and too un- 
remunerative in the end to attract European capital. Some gems 
of smaller value, such as agate and buyx, are found in the native 
states in the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad. They have all been 
classed under the head of Cornelians and are of varied and 
picturesque colors. The island of Ceylon is rich in gems and 
pearl fisheries. Those, however, carried on since the days of 
early Dutch enterprize off the coasts o| India, have neither been 
very important nor very valuable. The island of Ceylon is not 
included within the boundaries of India, and the present writer is 
obliged reluctantly from withholding information with reference 
to this subject which in the case of Ceylon is peculiarly interest¬ 
ing. The* alluvial soil of many of the Indian rivers yields earth 
for pottery that is extremely useful. 

This enumeration 0/ the Indian minerals would remain imper- 
lect without a mention of the Petroleum wells which seem to be an 
inexhaustible source of wealth. This mineral substance bubbles 
up from the bosom of mother earth principally in the broad valleys 
of the Irawadi and to a lesser extent in Assam and the Punjab. 
The Indian Petroleum industry is yet in its infancy and has to be 
carried on under the supervision of experts having a practical 
knowledge of the subject gathered in the dpminions of Canada. 
The wells in Burma yield a very 4 arge quantity and when properly 
worked and the oil is properly refined, the outpour is probably of • 
a very good quality. The experiments carried on by the railway 
companies near the coal-fields of Assam and by the Goveniment 
in the Rawul Pindi district of the Punjab, have also be^n partially 
succes^ul. Petroleum is also supposed to exist in many other 
parts of India and it is to be hoped that the yield will be ^uch 
greater in the near future than it is at present. 

In writing on the mining industry of India I was very much^ 
inclined to give some geological aspects of the Indian continent 
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and the theories that have been started by the accepted authorities 
with reference to the presence of particular mineral substances in 
particular parts of thi* country. The geology of India is a most 
interesting subject by itself and has received a fair share of at¬ 
tention from the scientific Mrorld, The many, hillsi rocks and* 
mountains present a delightful ^tudy which naturalists have 
dwelt upon with great minuteness and at considerable length. But 
I refrain from giving way to my inclinations on reflecting that 
in the many industrial histories of England, continental Europe 
and America, with which I have beguiled ray leisure hours, the 
technical terms which are the delight of the specialist, are 
repelling to the general reader, and the scientific treatu.; »',t 
of the natural features has been left to special works. The 
mineral industry of India is capable of great development. 
This branch of industry is intimately connected with an advance 
of scientific knowledge, and truly it ought to be one of the prin¬ 
cipal occupations of educated India in the near future. The 
present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, 
forcibly drew the attention of young Bengal to this subject at the 
last annual meeting of that Association which, under God*s blessing, 
may one day be a great'centre of progress and enlightenment, 
viz.t the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science founded 
by Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar. It is a fact, to be noticed with 
deep regret, that the high scientific training received by a few 
young men at the cost of the tax-payer in some of the first-rate 
Government institutions of the country, has been to a great extent 
thrown away. With the pressure of population on the soil and 
with new industries urgently in demand, it is to be hoped that 
pioneers will appear in the direction. of opening up the vast 
mineral resources of the country. Sir Charles Elliott, whose 
information may be always depended upon as extremely accurate, 
has spoken in no uncertain tones on the subject. He expects a 
rich harvest if only the adeqffate energy is put forth. That the 
mineral deposits in th( bosogi of out> country be made available 
for the purposes of man and thus be a source of continued peace, 
plenty and prosperity to hundreds and thousands of Indian homes, 
should be the sincere and heart-felt desire of all who have a thought 
to bestow on the welfare of India. 

SATYA CHANDRA MUKERJEE, M.A., RL. 
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RATIONALE ANI> PHILOSOPHY OF SOME 
DOMESTIC SOCIO-EELIOIOUS CUSTOMS 
AND USAGES AMONG TRE HINDUS, 

I. 

Western education has unsettled the Hindu mind in its moral 
land religious beliefs and prejudices. This result is as to a great 
extent inevitable when we consider that^the Hindu religion in¬ 
cludes History, Geography, Astronomy, Astrology And other allied 
sciences. English education even in the elementary schools is 
sufficient to convince lads and young men that the teaching of the 
Shastras as regards history and geography, &c., is not correct and so 
they grow up in unbelief and scepticism and fancy that all 
Hindu Socio-religiou% custom* are meaningless and unnecessary 
and therefore need not be observed. The object of this paper is 
to shew that there is py>fofind wisdom and deep philosophy in most 
dif the socio-religious customs observed by the Hindus. To begin 
at the beginning. 

SirfA and AccoucAemeHt.-~‘Whtn a Hindu female is in a 
delicate and interesting condition she has to observe several cus¬ 
toms and rules^their object being to keep her quiet*and to 
prevent all accidents which might induce a miscarriage. For 
instance she is to avoid sdl violent movements and exercises and 
any service or work requirini^jTeat l^dily exertion. A pregnant 
woman is required to abstakhJ feHl. such fruits and as art 
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likely to bring on a miscarriage or abortion. To keep her cheer¬ 
ful and in good spirits the neighbours and relatives inVite her to 
feasts on good,delicac 4 es and rice-paddings and present her with 
new saris and clothes. 

Hindu Lying*in-room .—Modern Sanitarians and hygienists 
have condemned the Hindu confinement room in no measure ! 
terms. Dr. Payne, for instance, while Health officer of Calcutt.i, 
startled us by bringing to light the enormous mortality among 
infants and in trying to account for it laid the whole blame at the 
door of the Hindu lying-in-room. But we will shew that the Hindu ^ 
lying-in-room was not so bad after all—It was constructed thus : a 
kutcha hut of straw roof with walls made of palm leaves or mat and 
the floor of mud about two feet high. Now it will be observed that 
the roof and walls are porous and therefore permit free ventilation. 
—so that all smoke and lu .iliul air would find easy egress. The 
ventilation is quite free- in fact too free and there is danger of 
both mother and infant catching cold and fever in consequence. 
This is sufficient answer to tlie. charge that Hindu-lying-rooms 
are heated ovens in which infants and ^innocents are suffocated 
and murdered. The ventihation l>eing too free and the floor being 
made of damp earth a fire becomes a necessity to counterbalance 
and neutralise the effects of chill and damp. 

A fire is kept up at night and not during the day shew¬ 
ing that it is required to check the effects of chill and dampness 
of night air. VVe are aware that another use is made of the fire, 
vie., to warm, dry and foment the infant and mother—but of this 
we shall speakafurther dn. 

VVe have thus shewn that defective ventilation was not the 
characteristic of the original Hindu lying-in-room, but rather the 
reverse. But we must remark that now-a-days such lying-in- 
rooms are rarely seen in Plindu houses !—a corruption has crept 
in and like all corruptions of good things it is bad. Instead of 
erecting a temporary shed as described above, the worst and dark¬ 
est room in the house is select)^^, with little ventilation and a 
fire is kept up, though there is no^ampand chill. Such a lying-in- 
room is to be condemned. The practice of having a fire is not to 
be condemned wholesale. As we hav'e seen a fire was a necessity in 
the cold and damp kutcha hut or shed but it can be dispensed with 
when spiall and ill-ventilated pucka rooms are used for the purpose. 
The other use of fire is for warmiug the infant—especially its Head. 
As Native infants are not much wrapped in flannel or. linen clothes, 
but left more or less naked, a*smail fire becomes a necessity morning 
and evening, but never durins tke day- 
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The fifth day after birth-day is considered by the Hindus to be 
critical and we know that on that day the milk fever sets in—which 
might turn to puerperal fever—which is a dastgerou; complication 
of child-birth. And therefore a ceremony is performed on the 5th 
day to divert the attention of the mother—wa.,.the paring of nails 
and ablution to keep off infectipn and ward off the dangerous 
fever. Over the door of the temporary shed constituting the 
lying-in-room the skull of a bull or cow and other curios are 
hung or stuck up to frighten away devils. The real object is not 
to frighten away any spirit but dogs and jackals which are attract- 
• ed by the peculiar smell of the confinement room—as several 
instances are known where jackals have actually snatched away 
infants and devoured them. In cases while timely searches were 
made infants have been recovered unhurt and uninjured. 

The eighth day of confinement is regarded another critical 
day and it is therefore necessary to cheer up the mother and 
maintain her spirits. A number of boys and girls collect In the 
evening and getting hold of an old koola (winnowing basket) strike 
it with a stick and enquire whether the child is doing well—receiving 
some parched corn, shells,*pic ■ and sweets for their good offices. 

The nineth day is observed by paring the nails and a 
second bath or ablution. As among the ancient Jews so among the 
Hindus accouchment is regarded as an impurity and therefore 
needs purification after a period which varies from 21 days to a 
month. Both mother and infant have their final bath on that day 
and they are then allowed to leave the confinement room and to mix 
with the family. Certain religious ceremonies .are observed, 
the chief purport being thanksgiving, for safe delivery and the 
dedication and consecration of the child'to the goddess of infants, 
shoshtee. 

Nursing and training of infants and children. Hindu mothers 
always nurse their children 4and do not shirk their duty like 
some unnatural womem elswhere who refuse to perform thi.s 
pleasant and motherty function on insufficient and unworthy^ 
grounds. Nature has provide^' all mammalian animals with 
milk-secreting organs and their* offsprings have a right to the 
food which has been destined for them. Hindu mothers take 
a pleasure in suckling infants and sometimes carry it too far. 
Of course where a mother is unfit from ill-health or other causes 
to nurse her offspring she must be excused—otherwise it is 
sin for a" healthy mother to refuse this duty. And special 
doctors tell us that after child birth the best thing* for «a mother 
is to nurse her infant if she. wants to avoid puerperal fever and 
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milk abscesses'from oversecretioft of milk w^en the breasts arc 
•not rclieveil by suckling. In this country infants are fed with 
jhinorks or shell of,pearls provided by nature or artificially made 
jhinorks of brass and silver. The paraphernalia of feeding bottles 
ami In<lia-rubbcr tubes was unknown to our mothers—and this 
Ignorance was a decided bliss when we bear in mind the 
endless trouble required in keeping the feeding bottles and pipes 
clean. The India rubber tube contains sulphur and this is apt to 
<•au.se an offensive smell by decomposition and thereby deranging 
the stomach and bowels of the poor and helpless infants dependent 
on the bottle. Hindu matrons arc very clever and skilful in treating* 
such simple ailments as stomach-achc and loose bowels. They 
are further expert in treating ophthalmia neanotorum or sore eyes 
and redness in newborn infants—by different kinds of utrmas when 
our English drops and lotions fail or do more injury than good. 

fn this country infants and young children are never weaned 
before a twelve month if not later—they are never fed on starchy 
food as cornflour or barley, which arc simply indigestible in infant 
stomachs, as the salivary organs arc not yet developed—I suspect 
in Europe and America it is the fashion to wean infants at 6 months 
and then to fee<l them on barley or cornflour with a little milk—and 
rickets and other infantile diseases of bad nourishment are so 
common there. Rickets is a disease almost unheard of in India, 
and why, because even the poorest families bring up children on 
milk and milk only. 

When a child is 6 months old, the ceremony of 
observed and a^ feast is*given and the infant is fed on rice pudding 
by the father or grandfather for the first time—though it does not 
feed on rice till it become 2 or 3 years old. 

.Hindu infants arc smeared with mustard oil and then exposed 
to the sun on a piece of deal board. What flannel is to European 
children mustard oil is to Indian Infants. Too much wrapping 
with flannel or -clothes in India is not necessary—if not positively 
injurious. We often see grown upw men ’in this country wrap 
themselves with woollen comfd|^ers flannel wrappers and shawls 
under a blazing sun. This has ,jukt the opposite effect—it makes 
people hoarse and gives them more disposed to catch cold and 
^ ough. 

The airing of infants —Very young infants and children arc 
not allowed to be taken out for airing for fear of being sickened 
by witches or dynees* - The meaning of this prohibition is to avoid 
the exposure of Voung children to infectious diseases like measles, 
chiekenpox and other children’s ailments. That this is the correct 
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interpretation of the above prohibition is supported and confirmed 
by the fact that when there is a birth in a family no beggars are 
allowed to enter the house and ask for alms. The object being 
to prevent the risk of infection being imported by* the agency of 
beggars who frequent all sorts of places and who are anything 
but clean in their person and clothes. This interdiction ol beg< 
gars and strangers is a very sensible custom. When we consider 
how cholera and small-pox and other infectious diseases are spread 
by pilgrims and wayfarers along the routes and thorough fares 
taken by them we will at once see the wisdom of forbidding 
* beggars and strangers to a house—where there is a new born 
child susceptible to infection. And for the same reason the 
washerman is not allowed to enter the house for receiving the 
dirty clothes—as it is well-known that infection is often conveyed 
by dirty clothes and a Dhobi’s house proves the focus of infection 
from infected houses and families to others free from them. 

Domestic medication and treatment of infants. —When we 
consider that medicine was in former times more or less empirical 
and founded on experience we must allow that matrons and 
mothers who have had much experience in the rearing of infants 
and young children often know a great many practical things. We 
have already re.narked that they arc very expert in treating sore 
eyes and ophthalmia by means of different kinds of surmas which 
often prove more efficacious than our eye drops and lotions. 

In stomach-ache and flatulence the old women use dry fomen¬ 
tation with salt and aniseeds (mowri or scuff) and give milk boiled 
with.aniseeds tied up in a piece of cloth. ^Prevention being better 
than cure our matrons and mothers give aloes and bitter stuffs to 
infants and children frequently—to keep the bowels open and to 
help digestion. Hindu buys and girls es well as men and women 
always have bitter herbs and dishes to neutralise the evil effects of 
sweets and puddings. Such a salutary habit and practice is not 
usual among other nations and races. 

When a child is 5 years old and if a son, he has to begin his 
lessons on the alphabet b^ markhig letters on the mud floor with 
chalk, as &c. He is then sent to the village school or patsala 
which is held in an open shed or in the dry. season under a shady 
and umbrageous banian or other trees—‘thus ensuring free ventila¬ 
tion. The school hours are morning and evening which is a very 
sensible arrangement as jt does not expose the children of tender 
ages to the midday sun. A few girls are also seen at patsaUs 
learning with the boys—so that the mixed daises to be seen in 
some of our advanced colleges and schools have been long 
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anticipated in village schools taught by rustic and ungallant 
gurus. 

The games and sports for boys and girls are, so far as they 
go, good and give sufficient exercise to the muscles ; viz.^ nadodo, 
charakapati, dandu golee, bat and balls for boys : while gfrls and 
women engage in more gentle games and amusements, as bagbundee, 
MongaUPathans, and various religious brotas (vows) and ceremo¬ 
nies. Both boys and girls learn swimming—what is a very healthy 
and good exercise. In a Hindu house-hold the girls and women 
are not so idle and unhappy and discontented as missionary 
reports represent or misrepresent them. They talk freely and • 
gossip as English women and all Eves daughters do, and employ 
themselves in most useful house-hold duties—the chief cmplyment 
being cooking and pan—(beetle) making. Little girls have to 
learn the latter and it is said, this pan making consisting of 
different proportions of chunam (slaked lime) kuth (catechu) and 
other spices teaches them cooking. Hindu women are the best cooks 
of vegetable dishes and curries and if they could do nothing else— 
they deserve the best thanks of the men of the house—for good 
cooking is essential to good digestion and a good and healthy 
digestion leads to physical and moral well-being. Dyspepsia—the 
result often of bad and indifferent cooking—is the prolific source of 
all ills—mental and bodily—cross tempers, bad sleep, night mares, 
looseness and diarrhoea or constipation and a hundred other evil 
things too long to enumerate. English ladies might well learn a 
lesson in this respect from Hindu women. 

Hindu women are scrupulously clean and observe this clean¬ 
lines, in their cooking and feeding arrangements. The kitchen is 
lepoed every morning and sometimes again in the afternoon, with 
cowdung which is regarded as a sort of rough disaffectant. The 
earthen cooking pots and pans are cleaned before and after use 
and when they become too old they are thrown away. This is also 
done in every eclipse of the sun or moon—the object being to 
avoid any contamination by the disturbance* of the weather and 
atmosphere occasioned by suclf * event$. Hindus being chiefly 
vegetarians, their food and diet consist of rice, dal, vegetables 
fried and dished in different ways. The only animal food daily used 
is fish—and in a hot country like India this is very sensible, as meat 
and ftesk are not generally well borne. The Ancient Hindus and 
Rtshies Were used to animal food including beef and pork (c^>P( 

but then they lived at that time 
in a cold country 4 >eyond the Jndusand on the heights of the Hindu 
Kush Mountains, ard could digest such heating diet. After they 
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left Aryabarta (Aryin home) and crossed the Indus and migrat¬ 
ed to the hot plain of India, they forbade the use of beef and pork 
on pain of excommunication from caste add religion. This fact 
alone proves the profound wisdom of Hindu Sages and lawgivers. 
They knew how to adapt themselves to the place and climate. 

Daily Baths and Ablutions. •In a hot country a daily bath or 
ablutoin is necessary to health. The skin cannot perform its function 
properly if the pores are not washed and cleaned by ablution. 
To compel the Hindu to observe this cleanly habit a daily bath 
or ablution is enjoined as a part of religion, without which cook¬ 
ing, worshipping and saying prayers and other socio-religious 
ceremonies cannot be performed. It is very different in Europe 
when the people do not and cannot indulge in a daily bath—’WC 
read in history how in the middle ages the plague and black death 
and in modern times typhus and jail fever were caused by filth and 
want of cleanliness—due to the want of daily abolution. Cleanli¬ 
ness is next to godliness and if this test were applied to every 
race—the Hindus would carry away the palm of victory. 

• K. P. GUPTA, M.D., F.R.C.S., 

Ed. and Dep. P. H, (Cantab-) 
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OUTLINES OF HINDU CELEBRITIES. 

PRITHIVIRAJ . 

The early Aryan kingdoms flourished and decayed. Next 
prospered the Magadha-Raj. In the mediaeval ages, rose the 
kingdoms of Malava, Dhara, Saurashtra, Kanauj, and Gauda or 
Bengal. Towards the close of the i2th century, or on the eve 
of the Mahomedan conquest, thrived the kingdoms of Delhi, Kanauj, 
Ajmir, Mewar, Anhulwara—all of them great Rajput monarchies, 
thus alluded to by Col. Tod :—" If the travelhir had journeyed 
through the Courts of Europe and taken the route of Byzantium, 
through Ghazni, to Delhi, Kanauj, and, Anhulwara, how superior 
in all that constitutes civilization would the Rajput princes have 
appeared to him!—in arts immeasurably so ; in arms by no means 
inferior.” The days of Rajput supremacy “wercr the days of 
chivalry and romance, when the assembled princes contended for 
the hand of the fair, who chose her own lord, and* threw to the 
object of her choice, in full court, the 6 ar-ma/a, or garland of 
marriage. Those were the days which the Rajput yet loves to 
talk of, when the glance of an eye weighed with a sceptre: when 
three things alone occupied him: his horse, his lance, and his 
mistress—the last being the third in his estimation : for to the two 
first he owed her.” 

No finer picture of Rajput life exists than the history of 
E*rithiviraj, left behind by Chand, the greaf bardaic historian who 
flourished in his court. " The work o^f Chaad,” says Col Tod, ” is 
a universal history of the period in Vhiph he wrote. In the 69 
books, comprising one hundred thousand stanzas, relating to the 
exploits of Prithiviraj, every noble family of Rajasthan will find 
some record of their ancestors. It is accordingly treasured 
amongst the archives of each race having any pretensions to the 
name*of Rajput. From this he can trace his martial forefathers 
who ' drank of the wave of battle ’ in the passes of Karman, 
when * the cloud of war ^rolled from Himachal * to the plains of 
Hindusihan. The wars of Prithiviraj, his alliances, his numerous 
and powerful tributaries, their abodes and pedigrees, make the 
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works of Chand invaluable as historic and geographical menio- 
randa« besides being treasures in mythology, manners, and the 
annals of the mind.** Chand composed the Ffitkiviraj rasa about 
the b<^mning of the 12th century—it is the last great Hindu epic 
that holds nearly the same rank as Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered," 
and Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso.’** 

In the age of Chand, the most noted of “the thirty six royal 
races’* of Rajasthan, were the Tuar or Toraara of Delhi, the 
Rahtor of Kanauj, the Chohan of Ajmir, the Grahilot or Sesodia 
,of Mewar, the Pramara of Abu, and the Chaluk or Solanki of 
Anhulwara-Patun. The great central power was the Tomara of 
Delhi, who enjoyed an acknowledged supremacy in Hindustan.' 
The Chohan of Ajmir paid him homage for many ages, but at last 
asserted his superiority. His tribe made itself the most illustrious 
of all the Rajput clans by capturing 1200 horses from Sabaktagin, 
and obliging Mahmud to relinquish the siege of Ajmir. With all 
tny partiality,’* says Tod, “ for those w'ith whom 1 long resided, 
and with whose history I am best acquainted, my sense of justice 
compels me to assign the palm of martial intrepidity to the 
Chohan over all the royal races of India." 

Prithiviraj had the noblest Rajput ancestry, who combined in 
him the blood-royal of the Chohan and Tomara dynasties. He 
must have been born in his paternal home at Ajmir. The date of 
his birth is Sam vat 121 i,or A.D. 1154.^ His grandfather, Visala 
Deva, was the great hero of his age, w'ho, in the year 1151,“ Delhi 
Rajkiya, takhta baitha'’ —captured Delhi, and sat on its throne. 
In 1163, he headed a confederacy of the Hindu king^, and, chasing 
the descendants of Mahmud from Hindustan, made “ tributary all 
the regions beiw'een Himavat and Vindhya." Visala Deva’s memor¬ 
able triumph is recorded in an inscription on one of Asoka's old 
pillars, which formerly stood at the foot of the Himalayas, near 
Khizrabad; but which is the self-same pillar that is now so con¬ 
spicuous at Delhi under the nsRne of Firoz Shah’s Lat. The transla¬ 
tion of this inscription, by^Henry Colebrooke, made known its con¬ 
tents to the public in the first year of our century. Prithiviraj's 
maternal grandfather was Ananga Pal the Third, the Tomara 
monarch of Delhi, who lost his palm of sovereignty by measuring 
his strength with the Chohan king of Ajniir. But though Visala had 

hoisted his banners upon the Fort of Lalkot, he dimmed the custom of 

• • 

* 

* Od Tod piaoes it in & ISZO, or A. D. 1169. We have followed the more 
accunite data iizad under the light of greater reaearchee By General Cunniog- 
bem. See hu» Arohasological Beperto. 
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the conqueror more honored in the breach than in the observance by 
leaving the venerable Tomara in possession of his throne. Further, 
the sting of humiliation was lessoned by the marriage of his son 
Someswara with the Tomara's daughter. On Visala's death in 
J163 A. D., Someswara succeeded to the Chohan royalty of Ajmir. 
He, too, a valiant prince, to whose services his father-in-law 
was indebted for the preservation of his sovereignty against the 
attempts of Kanauj. 

Ananga Pal had no male issue. He therefore adopted Prithi- 
viraj, who was then eight years old, as his heir and successor., 
Ananga died in 1170 A. D., and Prithiviraj ascended the throne of 
Delhi. His father Someswara falling in battle in the same year, 
he .succeeded also to the throne of Ajmir. Our hero was in his 
sixteenth year, when he came to the proud succession of the united 
sovereignty of the Chohans and Tomaras exercised from the heart 
of Rajputana to beyond the Indus. 

As the Tomara chief, the summons of Prithiviraj were obeyed 
by " the princes of Mundor, Nagor, Sind, Julwat and others on its 
confines, Peshawar, Labor, Kangra and ^its mountain chiefs. The 
lords of Seemar (the cold regions) and the Bhatti prince of Jessal- 
mir also attended his call." As the Chohan chief, he had the 
glorious traditions of being the champion of the Hindu faith and 
the sworn foe of the Islamite. Prithiviraj was an over-lord who 
enumerated one hundred and eight great vassals, many of whom 
were subordinate princes." 

The accession of Prithiviraj to the throne of Delhi was not 
only disacknowledged, but disputed, by Jayachand Chandra of 
Kanauj. lie, top, was a maternal grandson of Anangapal, whose 
other daughter had been given to his father Vijaya Cjiandra. 
jaya-Chand put forth an equal claim to the Tomara sovereignty, 
the result of which was an eternal rivalry between the two potent 
princes. Between the kingdoni of Kanauj and that of Delhi, the 
bpundary was the slender stream of Kali-nadi. Prithiviraj " claim¬ 
ed supremacy over all the countirves wbstwara to the Indus, em¬ 
bracing the lands watered by its arms, from the foot of the Hi¬ 
malaya,—the Desert,—to the Aravali chain. The power of Kanauj 
extended north to the foot of the snowy mountains ; eastward to 
Kasi (Benares); and across the Charobal to the lands of the Chan- 
d^l (now Bundlekand); on the south its possession came in contact 
with Mcwar." * 

The Chohan and Rahlor were not the only implacable foes to 
each other like t)ie Montagues and Capulets of Shakespeare. In 
Anhulwara Patun, the Chaluk prince Bhola Bheem, " of iron frame," 
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was the other great power who was also hostile to Prithiviraj. 
Anhulwara, the Nehrwara of D’Anville and £1 Edrist the Nabian 
geographer, “ was to India what Venice was lo Europe, the entre* 
pot of the products of both the eastern and western hemispheres." 
The king of Anhulwara represented the ancient Balika>races, or 
the d/nasty of the Vallabhi prin'ces, after the destruction of their 
capital by Naushirvan, in the middle of the 6th century. He was 
at the head of the richest, if not the most warlike, kingdom of 
India, whose power was owned by twenty two principalities from 
• the Carnatic to the Himalaya. The Chaluk Rajput of Patan also 
sided with the Rahtor Rajput of Kanauj, and supported him in his 
rivalry to the Chohan-Tomara Rajput. The Purihar of Mundor 
likewise bore inimical feelings towards the Delhi monarch. 

Of the powers friendly to him, the principal was Samarsi of 
Chitor. He was “ a wave of iron in the path of Delhi’s foe." 
Samarsi was nearly related to Prithiviraj by marrying his sister 
Pritha. This tie, together with their youthful years and equal 
warlike propensities, bound them to each other in intimate friend¬ 
ship throughout their li^es. The other great ally was Pujoon, 
the distinguished chief of the Kutchawas of Amber, who married 
his second sister, and was assigned a conspicuous place of com¬ 
mand in many of his important battles. There existed also the 
utmost entente cor diale between him and the Dahima Chief, who 
was his father-in-law. 

The reign of Prithiviraj forms an illustrioiis epoch in the 
history of Delhi. He established himself in that old Pandava capi¬ 
tal by taking up his residence in the Fort of Lalkot. This castle, 
enclosing the grounds surrounding the famous Iron Pillar, was 
built by his ancestor Ananga Pal the second, in 1060 A. D. The 
massive old fort, still in very good order in many places, is 
interesting to us for the light it throws on the art of Hindu 
fortifications in the nth century, and for the proof it furnishes 
of their military genius. Comparing it with tiie old British 
strongfat^d near Dorchester, Lie^nant A. Harcourt, in his guide¬ 
book of Delhi, says "that the,work in the Lalkot is far stronger 
of Uie two, and that the architectural skill in the British fort 
cannot be compared to that shown in the Lalkot, which, indeed, in 
the days in which it was built must have been almost impregnable. 
The defences, as far as we can now judge of them, mu;»t have 
been admirable, the advanced works being well covered by the 
rampa{;M^. and comer bastions." ^ 

Prithiviraja's name is usociated #ith many a daring exploit, 
that tinged his life with Uie colors of chivalry and romance. His 
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first essay in arms took place shortly after his accession. It was 
made against Nahar Rao of Ifundor, who made an aboirtive 
attempt for hi? independence 1^ refusing to bestow his daughter 
on his young Kege-lord. The affront brought on a warfare, which 
Was decided in oiie of the passes of the Aravalli, and gave the 
first instance of that heroism by Which he was pre-eminently dis¬ 
tinguished. 

The first princess married by Prithiviraj was the daughter of 
the Dahima Chief of Biana—a city the castle of which was built on 
the topmost peak of Druinadaher, resembling Siva's Kailasa. The 
young Dahimi princess brought in with her *' a dower of eight 
beauteous maids and sixty three female staves, one hundred chosen 
horses of the breed of Irak, two elephants and ten shields, a 
pallet of silver, one hundred wooden images, one hundred chariots, 
and one thousand pieces of gold." Her three brothers accom¬ 
panied her to Delhi for employment in its court. The eldest, 
Katmas, was appointed the premier; and while he headed the 
cabinet the affairs of Prithiviraj were at the highest prosperity. 
Poondir, the second, was placed at L^hoc to guard the frontiers 
against foreign invasion. The third, Chaond Rai, received a 
commission in the army, at the head of which he achieved many a 
glorious victory. 

In the height of his power, Prithiviraj undertook the celebra¬ 
tion of the Aswamedha, a magnificent rite by which the most 
potent Hindu monarchs of old asserted their universal supremacy. 
The main features of this ceremony consisted in the selection of a 
spotless milk-white steed, which on liberation wandered where it 
willed, and offering for its master a challenge to the surrounding 
princes, returned, if not seized by any body, after a twelve month, 
when it was bled to the sun, with all the imposing effect that 
royalty, and wealth, and holiness combined could produce. None 
ventured to take up the gauntlet thrown by Prithiviraj. According 
to local tradition, the Negumbod«>ghat is tl^e spot where he cele¬ 
brated his Aswamedha. The position bh Ne^umbod is immediate¬ 
ly outside the northern wall of the present city. There is held 
a fair, whenever the new moon falls on a Monday. It is said to be 
held in honor of the river Jamna, but not without a reference to 
the sacredpess ^J^e spot acquired from the ** Horn " performed 
there Prithivmj. The?stream has receded from the steps of 

the ghat, over which grow a few shady trees. The traveller, in 
coming up the Jqmna-bridge^ haS a view of this ancient ghat 
hik right. The ^crifice of steed, with a lavish distribution of^ 
mon||^; bruited the fame of the Delhi monarch through all Hindustan. 
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jaya Chaodkra succeeded his father Vtjaya Chandra about the 
year 1173 A. D. Feeling himself cast into t^e shade by his rival, 
he projected the celebration of the still greater ceremony of the 
Rajsai Yagna, which had not been attempted by any prince since 
the day of the Pandavas, not even by the great' Vikramaditya. It 
was a ceremony in which every office, down to the scullion of .the 
banquet-hall, was to be performed by royal personages. Prepara¬ 
tions on a scale of magnificence equal to the occasion were made by 
Jayachandra. He sent round invitations “ to every prince, inviting 
•him to assist at the pompous ceremony, which was to conclude 
with the nuptials of the Raja's only daughter,—who would select 
her future lord from the assembled royalty of India.*’ it was the 
last Rajsai and the last Swayamvara in the history of the Hindus. 
Great was the splendour of the Hall of Sacrifice, in which were 
assembled all the princes ol India eiccepting Samatsr and Prithivi- 
raj, who disdained to sanction the vaunted proceedings by their 
presence. To make up for their absence, Jaya Chandra made their 
effigies in gold, and, placing them at a side entrance to the court* 
yard of the palace, assigned to them the meanest offices*-*that of 
porter to the Chohan-Tomara monarch. Both revenge and love 
stimulated the youthful Prithiviraj to one of the most famous 
enterprises in Rajput chivalric history—he resolved to spoil the 
sacrifice and bear away the fair of Kanauj.” Placing himself at the 
head of a chosen body of Chiefs with their retainers, he set out upon 
his daring exploit, and waiting near the wicket, which still remains 
in the ruins of Rang Mahl, for the willing Princess Sanje^^ta to 
throw her bridal garland upon his effigy, hd carried her off in open 
day from the capital of Jayachandra-—a feat, the heroism of which 
forms the subject of the Kanauj Khantt of the Prithiviraj Rasa 
of Chand. Through the long distance between Kanauj and Delhi, 
" a running-fight of five days.took place,** in udiich many of the 
assembled princes and the i^ja of Kasi, one of the principal 
feudatories, together ^with the*^nafar-br0thers Alha and Udal, 
took part against bim.*But .Prithiyiraj ** preserved hti prize, gained 
immortal renown, but fost the sinews of Delhi'* More than half 
the number of his warrior chiefs fell, amoitg whom were Pujoon, 
Govind Ghelot, and the miergetic brothers Haiair and Qymber of 
the Hara clan. The date of this chivalrous idsdnd^jii ik 1175 A. D. 

The beautiful $anjogta, the Indian Helen of mr age, carried 
off iHce Rukmini by Krishna, was not only remarkable for her 
personal charms, but formed the most^perfect model of Rajput 
female character in her day. Ho sdfSer did Prithiviraj arrive 
with her at Delhi, than he abandoned himsell to her influ^ik. 
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The seductive charms of the enchantress lulled the monarch 
into a neglect of every princely duty, and in his inglorious 
repose he resembled Hercules after his labors at the feet of 
Omphale. 

The history of the chivalrous Prithiviraj is a series of daring 
exploits. He had attained his thirtieth year, and was in the full 
vigor and spirit of his manhood. The report of his gallant 
actions set fair hearts in motion towards him—they " loved 
him for the dangers he had passed." Ten years after the above 
adventure, or about the year 1184 A. D., he engaged himself again. 
in a similar romantic feat-—the abduction of the daughter of 
the prince of Sameta—the record of which forms the Makoha 
Khand of Chand. Many a stout cavalier covering his retreat 
were left wounded behind by Prithiviraj. Instead of showing 
humanity, the Chandal prince Parmal, or Paramardi Deva, assailed 
and put them to death in their disabled state. The imperial Chohan 
determined to revenge this breach of the laws of war. He had 
no sooner conveyed and lodged the princess in Lalkot, than 
mustering a fresh army he started upon^the invasion of Mahoba, or 
modern Bundlecand. The vanguard of the Chandal forces met him 
at Sirswa, now in the territory of the Bundela prince of Duttea, and 
opposed his passage of the Pahouj. They were headed by Narsingh 
and Birsingh, who behaved with courage, but were unable to main* 
tain their ground against the charge of the numerous and fierce 
warriors of Delhi. Both the leaders fell, their troops were cut to 
pieces, and Sirswa was given up to the flames. It was a serious 
defeat, under which Parmal " called a council, and by the advice of 
his queen Malun Devi demanded a truce of his adversary, on the 
plea of the absence of his chieftains Alha and Udal. The brother 
of the bard of Mahoba was the envoy, who found the invading army 
ready to cross the Pahouj. He presented his gkts, and adjured 
Prithiviraj * as a true Rajput, not to take them at disadvantage.’ 
The gifts were accepted, and the Chohan monarch pledged himself, 
albeit his warriors were eager for.the fight, to grant the truce de¬ 
manded." During the time the conqueror lay idly encamped, Jagnuk, 
the bard of Mahoba, proceeded to, and returned with the Banafar 
brothers from, Kanauj, whither they had retired in exile, and been 
received by its monarch with open arms and assignments of lands 
for their honourable mainteni|iice. Alha and Udal were two famous 
yiPFriors of their age, whose ^mory still lives in Mahoba tradition 
f nd song. Not only their father, but they themselves had done 
the most valuabfe services th tlmir liege-lord. Compelled to leave 
thCLCOUatty for a mere trifle—the possession of a mare belonging 
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to Alha—the two brothers had been' so much disgusted by tiic 
ungrateful conduct of their sovereign that they utterly disregarded 
his appeal in distress. Not until their Spartan mother Dewulde 
had prevailed upon them by her protestations U'as the object of 
the mission secured. Duly taking leave of the monarch of Kanauj, 
the brothers set out for Mahoba. '*The intelligence of t)ieir 
approach filled the Chandal prince with joy, who advanced to 
embrace his defenders, and conduct them to Mahoba; while the 
queen Maiundevi came to greet Dewulde, who with the herald 
•bard paid homage, and returned with the queen to the city. Rich 
gifts were presented, gems resplendent with light. The queen 
sent for Alha, and extending her hands over bis head, bestowed 
the assis (blessing), as kneeling he swore his head was with 
Mahoba, and then waved a vessel filled with pearls over his head, 
which were distributed to his followers." 

Beyond the month’s truce graiited, seven days more had expir¬ 
ed. His succours had arrived, but still Parmal had not taken 
the field. By the advice of his bard Chand, Prithiviraj sent a 
desnatch to the Mahoba kiqg, recapitulating the cause of the war—> 
the murder of the wounded, and asking him either to accept the 
challenge for combat, or submit to vassalage. Receiving the 
hostile message, and, holding a council of war for final delibera- 
lion, Parmal determined upon meeting the foe. On the appmnted 
day—"the day sacred to Sucra (Friday), Prithiviraj sounded the 
war-shell, while the drums thrice struck proclaimed the truce con- 
eluded. The standard was brought forth, around which the 
warriors gathered; the cup circulated, and*the prospect of battle 
filled their souls wilh joy." The Mahoba Chief led out his troops, 
and tlte encounter took place. It was a severe conflict. The 
Chanels fought with considerable bravery, Alha and Udal 
\;harged th^ Chohan ranks, carrying death on their lances. But 
after a long struggle, the superior skill and valour of Prithiviraj 
dveVpowercd and won the battle, which ended in the reduction of 
‘ Mahoba to a def, • * • 

From time immemorial have "the thirty six royal races" warred 
with c^’otfier. It helped them to be schooled in arms, at the 
same time thejr were weakened in their political condition. Their 
■ warfarcj however, was never exterminating-i-very often the inter¬ 
vention of Hymen quenched a feud, and made them frieflds for 
two generations. Tho^ by his twp great tritimphs Prithiviraj 
had covered himself with gloryi they cost ]|imj||||| Hvee of sixty 
four first-class vassals. But what he ^st td mu5<^ he gained in 
money by " the discovery of treasure at Na|;or/ amounting to 
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seven millions of gcrfd, the deposit of ancient days.” It wa$ on 
this occasion that he had for the first time to ask for aid from his 
brother-in-law Samarsi of Chitor. " The princes of Kanauj 
dreading the influence which the new sinews of war would afford 
and Anhulwara, their antagonist, invited Shahabudin to aid their 
designs of humiliating the Chohan, who in this emergency sent an 
embassy to Samarsi. The envoy was Chand Poondir, the vassal 
Chief of Labor, and guardian of that frontier. He is conspicuous 
from this time to the hour when he ‘ planted his lance at the ford 
of the Ravi,* and fell in opposing the passage of Sahabudin^ 
The presents he carried, tiie speech with which he greeted 
the Chitor prince, his reception, reply, and dismissal, are all 
preserved by Chand. Samarsi proceeded to Delhi; and it was 
arranged, as he was connected by marriage with the prince 
of Patun, that Prithiviraj should march against this prince, 
while he should oppose the army from Ghazni. He (Samarsi) 
accordingly fought several indecisive battles, which gave time to 
the Chohan to terminate the war in Guzerat and rejoin him. 
United, they completely discomfited the invaders. Samarsi declin¬ 
ed any share of the discovered treasure, but permitted his ^liefs 
to accept the gifts offered by the Chohan.” The foreign enemy 
under allusion was Mahomed Ghori, who had long been desirous 
of following a career similar to that of his Ghaznivide predecessor. 
In 1191 A. O. he had penetrated as far as Labor, whence he 
marched to attack the Raja of Delhi—the outwork and bulwark 
of Indian sovereignty. The hostile armies met at Tilouri, between 
Thaneswara and Karftal, on the great plain where most of the 
contests for the possession of India have been decided. Prithivi- 
raj, with his ally Samarsi, sent the Musulman scampering away 
to the tune of ” Devil take the hindmost.” Mahomed Ghori was 
badly wounded, and bar sly escaped with hi^life. His scattered 
hosts were chased for 40 miles. 

In choo»ng his maternal grand-father*s capital (Delhi) for the 
seat of his government, Prithiyiraj* preferred an advantageous 
centre whence he could exercise his control over every part of his 
extensive monarchy. It was at the same time the first strong break¬ 
water against the tide of invasion rolling from beyond the Indus 
into the C^angetic valley. The untravelled reader may not have 
an. accurkUb idea of the site of this ancient capital of Prithiviraj. 
He is likely to think the thfi^different places lndraprastfaa,l!>elhi, 
and Stteh jfeha<|abad as idel^w. But Imdraprastha, founded by 

Ftodava brothers, th|^|litne that is now Indrapat, is situated 
on’the Jtmna, itear tomb. Shah Jehahnabad, the 
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Mogul capital, U modern Delhi. The seat of the last Hindu 
monarch is situated in a rocky tract, five miles interior from the 
Jamna, where ruin after ruin ’ of citadel, palace, and temple are 
deponents of its pristine greatdess. In the days of Prithiviraj, it 
was a great and magnificent city that rivalled Kanauj with its 
30,000 shops for the sale of bitel leaf, and 60,000 families of 
dancers. The throne of the prince was centred in a fort witlirn a 
fort~within the strong enclosure of the Lalkot surrounded by the 
additional wails of Rai Pithara. These last defences were erected 
by Prithiviraji no doubt out of apprehension caused by the appear- 
*s^ce of Mahomed Ghori in the field. The “ lines of Rai Pithara's 
walls can still be distinctly traced—they have now a circuit of four 
miles and three furlongs,” enclosing the fort of Lalkot. There 
were nine gates to Rai Pithara, out of which the ruins of four still 
exist—" the first is on the west side, and is covered by an outwork : 
the second is on the north side, towards Indrapat; the third is on 
the east side, towards Toglakabad ; and the fourth is on the south* 
cast side.” Pauranic idolatry then was in its senith, and in 
Prithiviraj’s capital there were twenty seven conspicuous temples, 
” o^pvhich several hundreds of richly-carved pillars still remain to 
attest both the taste and the wealth of the last Hindu rulers of 
Delhi.” The most enduring witness of ancient Delhi* is the Iron 
Pillar, that, standing, nearly in the middle of a grand square, 
” records its own history in a deeply cut Sanscrit inscription on its 
western face,” and tells its age to be more than fifteen hundred 
years. 

But the strength of position, and walls, and ally, did not avail 
against the weakness arising from division in the camp of the 
Hindu princes. They did not understand the strength of a bundle 
of sticks; and in their infatuation quarrelled amongst them¬ 
selves only to prove unequal to weather the storm that was brewing 
to overtake them. Besides, from the intoxication of uninterrupted 
success Prithiviraj had sunk into ” an unprincely inactivity which 
invited invasion with every presage of success.” In two years, 
the Ghorian took the field Pressed in a fresh panoply of war. This 
time was fought “the great Fight.” The Prince of Chitorwas 
a second time called upon “to use his buckler in defence of Delhi.” 
His arrival was hailed as that of a deliverer. Prithiviraj and his 
court advanced seven miles to welcome his ally. .fl Pri^iviraj 
was Chand’s Achilles, Samarsi may b^ <^lled his IHysses. The 
Mewar king was “brave, coot, aftl^tlfat in thefig^t;prudent, 
wise, and eloquent in council; piouaUlP decorous Ion all occasions^ 
beloved by his own Chiefsi and rdi^enced by the vassals oF^e 
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Chohan.” Thfe warriors met in council to deliberate on the best 
mode of opposing the enemy. The Guru wrote an incantation to 
nullify the bad omens. " A thousand brass vessels of fresh milk 
•were poured in libations to the*sun and moon. Ten buffaloes 
were sacrificed to the supporters of the globe, and gifts were made 
to all.'‘ On the army having assembled, and all being ready to 
march, Prithivira] went into the'^inner apartments. The fair San> 
jogta armed her lord for the encounter. Their last interview was 
brought to a close by the nakara's sound, on which Prithiviraj 
left to head his army. The campaign was planned by Samarsi, and 
the march was made according to his directions. In the lino 
of march no augur or bard could better explain the omens, none 
in the field better dress the squadrons for battle, none guide his 
steed or use his lance w'ith more address. His tent was the 
principal resort of the leaders after the march or in the interv'als 
of battle, who were delighted by his eloquence or instructed by 
his knowledge." 

The Islamite foe w'as encamped about a hundred miles north, on 
the western bank of the Caggar (Ghagar,) with a force of 120,000 
horse. During the rains, this river forms the obstacle of av;|swol> 
len and rapid stream. But in the season for campaigns in India, 
it was almost a dry brook affording fords at many points. The 
Hindu army arrived, and took up its post on the eastern bank. It 
may be, that Prithivira] “ sent a haughty deterrent message," to 
which “ the Masalman general replied in moderate terms." The 
Moslem " mode of fighting was to charge with bodies of cavalry 
in succession, who either withdrew after discharging their arrows, 
or pressed their advantage, as circumstances might suggest. The 
Hindus, on the other hand, endeavoured to outflank their enemy, 
and close upon him on both sides, while he was busy with his 
attack on their centre. Their tactics were completely successful 
at the previous battle of Tilouri." The Ghorian Chieftain had not 
failed to profit by his last defeat. He trusted this time to other 
expedients in addition to the brupt of *his arms. Pretending 
hesitation, he kept himself front-makiifg the least stir and move¬ 
ment ; and, llius lulling the Hindus into a laxity of guard, " he 
crossed the brook which lay between them about daytureak, aud 
fell upon them by surprise before they had any suspicion that he 
was in motion. . But, notwithstanding the confusion which ensued, 
their canw watof Mch vast extent, that part of their troops had 

^to. form* and: afford protection to the rest, who afterwards 
^ew tqpitn their rear; and,^r4er being at length restored, they ^ 
in fouf i Unes tv. meet their oppoQeuts. Shahid?udin, 
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having failed in his original design, now gave ordets for a retreat, 
and continued to retire, keeping up a running fight, until he 
had drawn his enemies out of their ranks, while he was careful to 
preserve his own. As soon as he saw them in disorder, he charged 
them at the head of 12,ooo chosen horse, in steel armour; and the 
prodigious- Hindu army once shaken, like a great building, totter> 
ed to its fall, and was lost in its own ruins.” It would appear from 
Fertshta's account, written some four hundred years afterwards, 
that the battle was fought and decided in some eight or ten hours. 
But according to Chand, who was an eye-witness, there was 
three day’s desperate fighting, on tlie last of which Samarsi was 
slain, together with his son Kalian, and 13,000 of his household 
troops and most renowned chieftains.” Chand Rai, the gallant 
Dahima, perished with the whole chivalry of Delhi, Prithiviraj 
himself was taken prisoner, and put-to death in cold blood.. The 
beloved spouse of the Chitor Chief, and the idolised Sanjog^a, 
hearing of the fatal issue to tlieir lords, mounted the funeral pyre 
to join them in heaven. From the field of victory, the conqueror 
turned his steps to the capital. He entered it by the west gate of 
R.ai Pithara. The assault on tl\e Lalkot was led by Haji Baba 
Rose Beh, who made bis entrance by the Ran jit gate. The, 
ground inside that fortress was the scene of hard fighting between) 
the Hindus and Patans. There, within its walls, was young 
Rainsi, who fell the last martyr in defence of his country, not till 
5,000 Masalmans had been numbered among tlie dead. Then 
followed scenes of devastation, plunder, and massacre, that have 
been too often enacted in Delhi. None furvived excepting the 
bard Chand, who remained to sing the reqnten/of his nation’s 
fall, and raise to our imagination the illustrious warriors of his 
time. The Hindu history of that age teems with instances of as 
heroic courage, as great love of country, and as patriotic devotion,, 
as we read of in Grecian or Roman bistory,-»and yet those actors 
are not known beyond the boufldaries M their native land. The 
bucklered knights and baroq^ bold of ancient Delhi had gathered 
round it and sworn .to defend it; 6ut they died in redeeming their 
pledge. Their oaths are registered in hi^ven, their bodies rest 
in bloody graves. They have left a fame unspotted with dis¬ 
honour, and their memory b cherished in. songs that inspire to 
deeds of glory. 

j’rithiviraj was only thirty nine >ears old,4«ttt, of which he 
reigned for twenty three years. Na doubt, he.s^ds-^gl^a^ 
•distinguished character, entitled to jieceive pfiiper frqnji. 

historians. His is a traditional imliik wlu^ is rememb!^ |^b 
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pride in every Rajput household, and whose memory is perpetuated 
in the lofty strains of an epic Muse. But a review* of his life is 
not instructive with important political lessons. History remem* 
bers him not for high statesmanship, or noble*minded policies, or 
benevolent fiscal n)easures, or improved administrative machinery. 
He did not consolidate a solid and lastiri*g empire. He did not 
impart any stimulus to industry and commerce. He contributed 
not to the intellectual and moral elevation of his people. We 
catch no hint of any political institution framed to secure any of 
these objects. We seek in vain for any benefits- of a high order 
resulting from his rule. He governed as all Hindu monarebs go- * 
verned before him, as all Hindu Princes govern to this day-*-on 
the cut and dry lines laid down by Manu, without a wish to budge 
out of Uie groove, w'ithout 4 thought to change of times and new 
necessities, and without an aim to progressive amelioration. We 
cannot regard him nor any Hindu sovereign as entitled to honor 
from this point of view. Prithiviraj is eminent only as a hero. He 
rests his claims on the compass of his ambition for glory, and on the 
possession of qualities which enabled him to become the first pow'cr 
of his day. From the first he w'as in^ired with this simple im* 
perial idea, and he lived the life of a model Rajput ruler covered 
with undying glory. Well may his glorious life be a study to the 
degenerate sons of India, who overlook the importance of vigor of 
body and mind in a nation. Well may that life be represented on 
the stage of our Calcutta theatres to educate our Bengali youths 
in heroism. 

The times„.how'ever, of the last monarch of Delhi and the cir¬ 
cumstances of his fall, teach one valuable political lesson. In the 
12 th century, North- Western India presented the stage of a gor¬ 
geous Rajput drama. Its principal scenes were laid in Delhi, 
Kanauj, CUitor, and Anhulwara-Patun. Great was the magni¬ 
ficence of the actors, great their military organization, and great 
their resisting power. But they presented after all an imposing 
superficiality. Beneath their bojd front,^ the* evil genius of India 
had sown the seeds of decay arising from m&tual rivalry and con-, 
tention. None of the monarchs had a far-reaching- vision. They 
were soldiers, but not statesmen w'ise enough to bury their quarrels 
in opposition to a common enemy. In the fore-front, Raja Prithivi¬ 
raj was the great chevalier in whom lay the hope of his nation. 
But he was a trifler, who wasted his energy and armies in rom&ntic 
adventures,—who loved glory not wisely, but too well. Filled 
with unbounded self-relianc§, he neglected to put his house in* 
or^er. He ought tio have formed himself the rally-point of all 
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the Hindu princes and peoples of his age. But he rendered 
them indifferent about his fate. It was not the want of valour 
or figliting»power, but the want of unanimity and confederation 
* against the Pman avalanche of Ghazni, that paved the way to tlie 
break>iip of the Hindu empire. “Had the princes of Kanau], 
Patun, Dhar, and other states, joined with the Emperor of Delhi, 
it is doubtful whether the Islamite cpuld ever have been the lord 
of Hindustan. But jealousy and revenge rendered those princes 
indifferent spectators of a contest, destined to overthrow them 
ail." True it is,'that the vitality of Hindu power is attested by the 
'risings of the Mahrattas and Sikhs^-that the Peshwa, Sindia, HoU 
kar, Gaekwar and Bhonsla, together with the Sikh missals on both 
sides of the Satlej once more revived the same condition of things in 
India that existed under the Rajputs in the 12th century. But it 
IS as true also that history, repealing among them the same 
lealousies and dissensions, again led to the same ruin which 
overtook Samarsi, and Prithiviraj, and Jayachandra; and to the 
same annihilation of Hindu sovereignty and independence. It 
is the great misfortune of India that her princes take no lesson 
from the past, appreciate not that confederated union is a tower of 
invulnerable strength, and commit the repeated error of falling 
easy preys to an invader in single-handed fight. Discord is the 
great bane of the Hindu race; and its deterioration has become so 
threatening that in a generation or two India is most likely to be 
reduced to a wide-spread Zenana with all manhood eatinct 

AN IDLER 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF INDIA. 

IV. 

The Agricultural Industry of India.— -Indian agriculture 
and the cognate subjects admit of and demand a somewhat* 
detailed and diversified treatment. Agriculture is the principal 
occupation of the Indian people at the present day. In that 
valuable State-paper, the^ Report of the Famine Commission, 
which embodies the result of long and patient investigation and 
which owes its authorship to the present Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, it is stated that about 72 per cent, of the Indian 
population is directly engaged in the tillage of the soil while 
about 90 per cent, is connected with the same occupation, 
directly or indirectly. The Indian population being thus main¬ 
ly dependent on agriculture, the pressure on the soil is very 
great, and as the former h%s a tendency to increase, thp 
class of landless day-labourers is being vastly increased. Some 
portions of the continent of India are very thickly populat¬ 
ed and other tracts are equally sparsely inhatuted, and by a re¬ 
adjustment of the population, by judicious migration and emigration, 
the difficulties now felt, can be partially obviated. The Indian 
peasantry, however, are so conservative in their habits that they 
think it a religious virtue to stick to the spot where their forefathers 
lived, and they would not hear of trying their luck in a foreign 
country amid strangers unless some c^Eceptionally favourable cir¬ 
cumstances are placed before them. The Indian agriculturist has 
for centuries been meeting the demand for food-supply of a teeming 
population. His methods may .not bp the «best according to the 
lights of modern science but tliey are die best adapted to yield a 
good out-turn from the Indian soil at the small outlay that it is 
possible for the generality of Indian agriculturists to make, and all 
the efforts that have been hitherto made to introduce improved 
methods have resulted only in tall talk and ruinous expense to the 
Indian taxpayer. The Indian soil differs in quality and properties 
in the different parts. The soil of the great river deltas in Bengal 
and Bombay is exceptionally^ fertile; the soil of the high plateaus 
amd table-lands of the Deccan, has been especially characterized as 
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' black soilthe strong soil of Rajputana, the Punjab and some 
parts of the North-Wcstmn Provinces, requires a careful tending 
to be able to yield crops. The Indian peasantry have clearly recog* 
-nized their difficulties and advantages in-every pa^ of the vast 
continent and have set themselves to take advantage of them or to 
combat with them according to the methods which Jong experience 
has taught them to be the best adapted to the circumstances. 
Their ploughing is so steady and so long-continued that in 
the end they make up for their want of scientific knowle<%e. 
The system of manuring is resorted to in the case of the more 
• valuable crops. Large tracts of country are made to yield a gs^t 
produce by a system of artificial irrigation which takes the form 
of deep wells, of artificial dams from the hill-streams or of large 
tanks and reservoirs according to the nature of the country and 
the opportunities at the command of - th^ peasantiy. The system 
of fallows and of raising a rotation of crops is universally prac¬ 
tised and land is made to produce the utmost it can by the simple 
methods which are alone resorted to. The Indian climate too is 
peculiarly suited for extracting the greatest yield from the soil. 
The burning rays of the sun in the summer combined with the 
heavy showers that follow in the rains are the best natural agen¬ 
cies for what are known as the kharty crops ,a,nd the soft moisture 
and the light showers of the Indian winters supply the conditions 
for raising the Rabi crops. The Indian soil again can well hold 
its own even in comparison with the plains of the noble rivers of 
America, as far as natural fertility and capacity for supplying 
moisture in long seasons of draught are concerned. India is even 
at the present day producing enough for her own* wants and a 
surplus that could be exported to the other countries whose popu¬ 
lations need it. The conditions of Indian agriculture have been 
altered ever since the time when British rule in India has been 
consolidated and we shall see later on its economic effects and 
bearings. Before we go on to describe the transcendant efforts of 
the “ Department of Indian^ Agriqulture ” which was ushered in 
by a high-sounding flourfeh of trumpets, we must first proceed to 
describe tihe rude and time-honored methods of the Indian Agri¬ 
culturist. 

The rice-eating population of India is roughly estimated at 
one-^ird and b distributed principally over Bengal, the strips of 
land«on the sea-coast all round the peninsula, in British Burjnah 
and some bill - trqicts. The essential condition of rice cultiv^on 
,is that the water-supply must be ampje. In Bengal and. Assam, 
ithe local rainfall is considefc^ in ordinary.jcasQns.to.be abundant 
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Ifor the purposes of rice cultivatiop. In the billy tracts, either the 
rainfall is copious or the water to be obtained by canals and dams 
from the hill rivers and fountains prove sufficient for stippiyi^ 
the necessary'moisture. Hie tracts of land in the Madras Freia- 
dency which are devoted to the cultivation of rice are fortunate in 
getting water from the periodical, and regular overflow of the 
rivers. In Burma too the rainfall, though not so ample-, can raise 
one crop a year corresponding to the Amun crop of BengiU. 
When the seedlings are first springing up, about 2 inches of water 
are necessary for the crop to grow; but when they reach their fully- 
developed stage, the stems can survive heavy floods and there is' 
one particular variety that will keep its head above twelve feet 
of water. The Aus crop of Bengal is sown generally in March or 
April and reaped about the months of August and September. 
The Amun crop is sown during the season of the heaviest showers, 
and reaped about the month of January. The former crop con¬ 
tains the coarser varieties and is principally needed to supply food 
to the great bulk of the agricultural population, while the latter 
crop which comprises the finer kinds requires a careful system of 
transplanting and furnishes food supply for the higher classes in 
Bengal and other parts of India. The Burmese peninsula yields 
a large quantity of rice which is applied both for furnishing the 
food-supply and for purposes of export. The rice-fields have a 
very fine appearance and the traveller on Indian railways is often 
refreshed by the sight of the green waving corn for many miles 
together. The commercial aspects of rice will be dealt with in a 
later article as well as the subject of the periodical failure of the 
rice crop in certain- tracts which leads to great loss of lives occa¬ 
sionally owing either to actual starvation or the diseases that are 
attendant in its train. 

The Wheat Question in India has drawn a good deal of at¬ 
tention in recent times. Wheat is grown principally in those tracts 
of country which are not devoted to the cultivation of rice. It is 
grown to some extent in many parts qf the country but the chief 
. wheat-growing tracts lie principally in \he l4orth-Western Provin¬ 
ces, the Punjab, Central Provinces and the Northern portion of 
the Bombay Presidency. Hie yield of wheat is very considerable 
and in the matter of this crop India is fast becoming the granary 
of Ijif British isles. The quality of Indian wheat is very superior 
and die extent of its cultivation is not exceeded even by the United 
States of America. The wheat of the Punjab and the North- 
Western Pfovmces used tp'be chiefly collected at two central 
lAirts, Delhi and Cawnpur, and there taken up by European 
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merchants. The ^onomic aspect of the exportation of wheat to 
Europe, the effect it has both on the condition of the Indian pea* 
santry and the agricultural operations alt over India will be dealt 
with in the article on Indian trade and commerce wfiich will fol¬ 
low in due course. The Central Provinces have lately been fastly 
developing as a great wheat-producing province. The great mart 
of Dongargaon on the plateau of fhe Chhattisgarh district yields a 
quantity sufficiently, able to mitigate the vigors of even a first-clasa 
Indian famine. It has been estimated by competent authorities 
that the, whole quantity of land under \rheat cultivation in the 
•whole of the British isles is less than half the area that is devoted 
to the same purpose in a single Indian province. Wheat is prin- 
cipally sown during the rigorous months of winter and.reaped 
towards the close of April or the first week of May. The price 
that Indian wheat commands in the great commercial markets 
of the world has been pronounced to be only a little lower than 
the best varieties of the Australian and Californian produce. The 
tract of country which lies between the Ganges and the Jumna 
and commonly known as the Doab has been known to produce the 
best varieties of Indian wheat and this tract since it has been ex¬ 
tensively irrigated is devoted mainly to wheat cultivation. Wheat 
is now grown not only for supplying the food of this country 
but also because the cultivators find it more profitable to raise 
wheat rather than the inferior millets. The export duty on wheat 
was abolished in 187S but opinion is yet divided as to whether it 
was a wise measure in the interests of India. 

The majority of the Indian cultivators can hardly afford 
the luxury of having wheat as their foo*d-grain. * They have to 
raise an inferior sort of crop of the millet class called joar and 
hajra on which they principally subsist. The joar and hajra 
have been rendered intelligible to English readers by translat¬ 
ing them into the terms of great millet and spiked millet. The 
joar and bajra is raisejl principaflly in the provinces which are 
devoted tothe cultivation of wheat. The North-Western Provinces, 
the Punjab, Central Pyjviitces, Srnff, Rajputana and the northern 
portions of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies are its chief cen¬ 
tres and it forms the principal food-staple of the generality of the 
popuiatton in those tracts. The joar and bajra are usually sown 
just after the bursting of the monsoon rains and reaped about the 
months of September and October. If the rainfall is late the 
sowings and reapings are correspondingly late, but this fact does 
not affect the general character of the crops. They can be raised 
without much difficulty^ and they do not require any other moisture 
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but that supplied by the local rainfall of the tracts where they are 
grown. Under this head may also be classed the Indian corn and 
various kinds of poises of which the principal are generally known 
under the namfbs of gram and dal. The Indian corn, if not a staple 
of food, is largely used as an article of luxury by the poorer classes, 
and dal is invariably used as an incident of food. The upper val* 
leys of the Jumna and the Gangeh, as well of the five rivers of the 
Punjab, yield barley which is so largely used by the European 
population. European travellers in India have been struck at 
the simple food, joar^ bajra and dal^ of the Indian agricul¬ 
turists when their capacity for hard work is taken into account.« 
But our rulers have yet to learn that the Indian peasantry do not 
get even a full meal of these simple articles. Their means are too 
limited to allow them to live with a full stomach and their lot is pro¬ 
bably the hardest known to humanity. The English rulers have 
beneficent intentions no doubt but their measures have been un< 
fortunately so shaped as to be ill-adapted to the circumstances of the 
country and not calculated to advance the prosperity of the actual 
tillers of the soil. Before we pass on to the enumeration of the raw 
products which form the essential materials of the Indian industries, 
we should notice under one head the numerous articles which are 
generally used for purposes of food and are its inevitable attend¬ 
ants. They are the vegetables, the fruits, sugar, oil and spices. 

In the neighbourhood of every inhabited city or village, tracts of 
land are assigned exclusively for the raising of the vegetables. 
The vegetables arc those commonly used by the Indian households 
for seasoning the staple food-grain. Potatoes are grown in very 
large quantities but they find their congenial soil only on the 
higher slopes of the Himalayas or the corresponding heights of the 
Ghats, and the mountains near Manipur. India is very rich in 
fruits. The best varieties of mangoe grown in Bombay and Maldah 
are delicious to the human palate and the tropical climate raises a 
variety of other fruits which are highly cherished. The jack, the 
plantain and the numerous varieties of figs apd oranges^fiave been 
classed among the best of their tlass. * The ^oranges of the hilly 
tracts near Sylhet, and the guayas of the Southern Presidency, 
command a large and ready sale in all parts of the Indian 
continent. The lickies are a speciality of Bengal. They 
are principally grown in the. low-lying lands near the Hima¬ 
layan *tarai and the efforts of the best gardeners in Engjand 
to rear up the best varieties in English hot houses have hiterto 
l^en. 'only par^ally successful. Macaulay remarks that the, ^ 
iichies are the only fruits of Bengal whose absence cannot but be 
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r^retted even amidst the plenty of Covent garden. The spices 
that are frequently used in the preparation of the Indian dishes* 
are turmeric, chillies and mustard-oil. They are grown abun¬ 
dantly in the Southern Presidency but to a greater t>r less extent 
in all parts of the country. The spices of India are inferior in 
quality to those grown in the spice islands, and they are only 
sufficient to meet the local demaifd. The pan leaves form a creep¬ 
er species that are found m every part of the country and though 
requiring careful tencfing yield very hig^ profits. The cocoa-nut 
which can be grown only at the sea-coasts and as far inland as is 
, exposed to the sea-air, the areca-nut which yields what are known 
as the betel-nut, and the other varieties of dates and palms which 
yield juice and fruits that are suited to the human taste> are infe¬ 
rior in quality to those found in Africa but meets the local demand 
for them. The oil-seeds are being raised from time immemorial to 
supply oil which Is necessary for a variety of uses. In a tropical 
climate oil is freely applied to the person and serves to perform 
some of the functions that are served by soap in ocher countries. 
The dishes of vegetables and fish universally used require a lavish 
expenditure of oil, and before petroleum and candles were imported 
to India oil formed the only substance that was used for lighting. 
Oil-seeds are raised as a subsidiary crop and do not interfere with 
the food-grains, as they can be raised in the time that the land lies 
without being cultivated, as also with certain kinds of pulses. 

The above enumeration exhausts the list of those articles 
which are generally used in India as articles of food. Before we 
proceed to enumerate the produce of agricultural industry that is 
necessary for commercial and manufacturing purposes, we should 
give some account of the efforts that have been made to improve 
Indian agriculture and the results of the costly experiments that 
have now been systematically carried on for a long series of years. 
There is no doubt that in view of the increasing population and 
the demands of commerce, it woeld be well If the food-producing 
capacity of the Indian soil could be multiplied tenfold at once.. 
The scientists who have made agriculture their special study iti« 
the West declare that with an improved system of tillage this is 
possible. The Western thinkers advocated a careful system o£ 
deep ploughing, the storage of moisture, and the unlimited use of 
manure, and predicted the grandest success from this system if it 
is only allowed a fair trial. As John Stuart Mill pbinted 
out while speaking of scientific agriculture, these operations 
can only be carried on in estates which are ve^ large an'd that 
the outlay they require is such that smhU peasant proprietors can,^ 
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never afford to meet it. The experiments, however, in India were 
started on a large scale by men who had no practical knowledge of 
the agricultural needs of India and have resulted in disastrous 
failures. The model farms that had been started throughout Upper 
India have been unable to show any encouraging results and the 
Government has been obliged to abandon them. The failure in this 
respect was so clear and had been placed so far beyond dispute 
that the apologists of the Government in the Anglo-Indian press 
who often go to extreme lengths, have no other course to adopt 
than refer to it with philosophic resignation and discourse on 
the general disappointment of all early seekers after truth and 
the frequency of mistakes in mortal man. The model farm at 
Madras, known as the Saidapet farm, did well for a time and 
was proudly pointed to as a grand success in this line but 
the day of reckoning came soon and as the costs occasion¬ 
ed by the experiments were set against the outturn, it was 
found that it would not do to obtain the results achieved at the 
cost which had been incurred in this instance. The omniscient 
members of the Indian Civil Service have, after these sad failures, 
wisely refrained from lecturing the people about their ignorance 
in matters of agriculture, but they have confined themselves mere¬ 
ly to suggesting improvements in the existing system. It is found 
now that the Indian cultivators know their business better than 
the skilled scientists who were allowed to keep up heavy establish¬ 
ments at the cost of the Indian taxpayer. The Hester of the 
Indian National Congress movement, Mr. Allan O. Hume, had 
recorded a careful minute on the subject in his official capacity as 
Secretary to Ilje Department of Agriculture, and he suggests there¬ 
in that with careful tillage and improved manuring, the soil could 
be made to yield a considerably larger quantity than it does and 
the profits of cultivation can be correspondingly increased. Mr. 
Hume, with that instinctive sympathy for the children of the soil 
which was destined to become a household word in our days, 
recognised clearly the difficulties of the Indian cultivators. He 
truly says that over the greater part* of India the burning rays of 
the sun during the months of May and June dry up every blade 
of green vegetation and the cattle have to be half-starved during 
nearly six weeks of every year. The cattle again cannot refrain 
from over-feeding as soon as the earth is again turned into one 
entire bed of fresh verdure at the commencement of the rains. 
Thus the average annual loss of cattle comes up to a verydarge 
number and the resources of the Indian cultivators are propor¬ 
tionately weakened. The .want of fire-wood compels the people 
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to use up even the droppings of their cattle for fuel,* and till the 
prejudices against using night-soil as a manure wore away, the 
want of manure was seriously felt. At the present day the use 
of night-soil as a manure is becoming general, especially in the 
provinces of the Punjab and Bombay, and this difficulty is being 
well-nigh solved. The suggestion has been made tint there 
should be a regular system of vilj^ge plantations with an under¬ 
growth of fodder sufficient for the cattle during the six weeks 
of burning heat. This system should be based on that pursued in 
the Swiss and Belgic cantons and it would, it is asserted, solve the 
essential difficulties of Indian agriculture. We shall speak of 
*this subject at some length when we come to speak of the system 
of state forests later on. The want of water in the dry and parch¬ 
ed soils in many parts «of India has been sought to be met from 
time immemorial by sinking wells, collecting water in tanks and 
reservoirs, and leading artificial channels from the great rivers 
wherever possible. The system of regular irrigation conducted 
by the state dates from the viceroyalty of Lord Lawrence, but 
although the most brilliant results were expected from it, it has 
now been proved as a fact beyond any doubt that these have been 
rather disappointing. Only those canals are found to pay which 
had for their basis either old Mogul works or which have been 
constructed under exceptionally favourable circumstaj||pes. The 
subject of irrigation is an important one and will be dealt with in 
its huancial and economic aspect later on. But we believe it has 
now been found that the best way of irrigating the soil is by a 
system of wells which should be constructed by the raiyats, with 
favorable loans granted by the State. The first years of Indian 
irrigation led the public to expect that the fertility of the soil 
would be gradually increased under this system, but in some largely 
irrigated tracts this expectation has not only not been realized but 
the contrary effect has been experienced.t The Board of Reve¬ 
nue of the N. W. Provinces has issued a report detailing the con¬ 
dition, during the last ten yeafs, of those districts which are the 
best irrigated between the Qanges^ and the Jumna. The results 
of irrigation, as evidenced by the report of the Board, ought to 
be carefully studied as they are directly the contrary of those 


['* It is not want of fife-wood that compels the people of this country to 
use cattle-droppings as fuel. It is a matter of fact that cattle.dropptnsp, when 
driecKin the sun, burn as well as many kinds dL fire>wood.—E d., If, Ji,\ 

f Some paissages, beginning with this, are taken from an article that 
I cootribttted to the editorial columns of the^iufmn Mirr<m 
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'which were predicted to follow canal iirigation. The canal-irrigat* 
od tracts exhibit a state of things hardly to be desired. The 
report of the Board says that eight districts in the fertile tract 
between the (Ganges and the Jumna have been especially favored 
with canal irrigation, those districts being Agra, Muttra, Mainpur, 
Furrackftbad, Etah and Etawah, comprising the Agpra Division 
and the Districts of Allyghur and Bulundshahar in the Meerut 
Division. The system of canals was in full operation in these 
eight districts for the last ten years and the system must be 
considered to have had a full trial. Now the report of the Board 
fully shows that irrigation, which certainly had been carried out to, 
a great extent in the tract specified, has disappointed the sanguine 
expectations of those, who inaugurated this system with probably 
the best of intentions, as far as the results of agriculture are con¬ 
cerned. and has moreover proved'according to the unbiassed testi¬ 
mony of the most competent observers to be a fruitful source of 
disease owing to the stoppage of the channels of natural drainage. 
The late Sanitary Commissioner of the N. W. Provinces forced upon 
the attention of the Government the facts that the canals have 
obstructed the channels of natural drainage and that malarial 
fevers have been spreading all over the irrigated tracts. The argu-- 
ments put forward with considerable force by our distinguished 
countrymfp Raja Digambar Mitter when the question of the causes 
giving rise to epidemic fevers in Bengal engaged the attention of the 
Government, and the experience of every part of the country uni¬ 
formly support this theory. It is well known that the tracts of country 
watered by the Ganges and the Jumna canals are as parched as 
any to be found in India, and when the responsible medical 
authorities declare that drainage has been interfered with in these 
tracts we can well imagine how much this should be the case in 
Lower Bengal where there is already an excess of moisture and 
where malarial diseases prevail to a copsiderable extent. But 
we might have kept this aspect of the question, serious as it 
is, in the background if the results of irrigation had proved that 
the agricultural produce was b^ing considerably increased in the 
long run, but the report is sadly disappointing in the results 
that it narrates in this particulat direction. The reports of the 
Collectors of the districts above-named all tell a miserable tale. 
The Census Report of i88i, as well as-the last one, distinctly 
;show^ a sad decrease of population, and the revenue-roll con¬ 
tinually points in the same direction. In i88i the decrease of 
population was oiwng to temporary and accidental causes, of which 
the long and fiiOrere drought of 1877-78 was the chief one. But 
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that after a fairly prosperous decade the population should decrease 
by about a quarter of a million is a serious aspect of the economic 
problem. The districts were all in their usual condition, Ke 
special cause contributed to the depression of agriculture. The 
canals distributed water broadcast and they were kept sp full at 
all seasons of the year that the rivers were almost drained dry. 
And yet the Collectors of these Tiistricts all declare that that Uie 
produce of their respective districts is sadly decreasing, and that 
the fertility of the land is going down. The Collectors of the 
districts of Agra and Muttra had early in i88g brought to the 
notice of the Government the fact that the area of uncultivated 
land which had been left useless by irrigation at high pressure was 
largely on the increase and that this land was full of swine who 
destroy the crops on more favourable lands. The state of things 
had become so serious that Sir Auckland Colvin was obliged to take 
measures for stopping this crying evil and the Government of the 
North-West Provinces was obliged to.put up iron fencings on the 
most improved American model to keep tJie swine out of the 
British frontier which in the districts of Agra and Muttra are 
contiguous to those of the feudatory states. As in my profes¬ 
sional journeys to and from Rajnutana these iron fencings met my 
eyes, I could not but think that it was a sad commentary on the 
boasted results of irrigation which were announced with such a 
flourish of trumpets two decades back n6t only by irresponsible 
theorists but by responsible heads of departments in India. The 
system of irrigation that had been resorted to in India by making 
land yield in the first }ears more than it used to do, has been 
found by practical experience to injure irreparably fts productive 
capacity. This fact is incontestably proved by the testimony of 
officials of the department, who in the disdharge of their revenue 
duties are compelled to make the most damaging admissions. 
Our rulers ought to take this state of things into serious con¬ 
sideration. When in, addition,, to their well-known financial 
results the canals are fgund to fail in their very first and primary 
functions, and the prosperity they *bring on the land is proved 
conclusively to be only illusory, the whole question of canal 
administration should be carefully considered. It is, indeed; with 
great pain that the public have perused the results of irrigation in 
the land of the two waters. 

SATYA CHANDRA MUKEBJI. M.A.. b'u 
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A COINCIDENCE IN FOLK-LORE. 

Human thought always runs in parallel grooves among 
different nations. An idea which may be found in the literature • 
of one nation is sure to be found distinguised in a quite different 
garb in the literature of another. The ideas are always the same 
though the forms of expression in which they are couched differ 
among different races of men. The so-called “ parallel passages,” 
coincidences in folk-lore and myth, and the parallel proverbs are 
so many instances of the jibove-mentioned truth. The Chinese 
scholar who thought be had made a great discovery when he found 
a particular idea embodied in one of Lord Tennyson’s poems, 
expressed in a different form in a Chinese poem published some 
hundreds of years ago, had no good reason to be jubilant over his 
“find.” Any person who is versed in any two different literatures 
may hit upon similar discoveries. The parallelism between the 
Sanskrit poet KAlid 4 sa and the English bard Shakespeare is remark¬ 
able. Of course, in this case the similarity cannot be ascribed to 
literary plagiarism which takes place only in the cases of authors 
who belong to the same nation, speak the same language and are 
contemporaneous with each other. It is somewhat strange that 
an author who writes in a comparatively modern language could 
have hit upon an idea which was expressed by another author 
some hundreds of years ago in an oriental language, and with 
whom the former could not have had any sort of acquaintance. 
Hence anthropologists have laid it down as a cardinal principle 
that the whole family of mankind originally emanated from one 
common source and spoke some now-fosgotten common language, 
and were actuated by the same, thoughts and ideas, of which the 
above quoted similarities in manners, customs, myths, supersti¬ 
tions, proverbs, sayings, turns of expression, metaphors, folk-lore, 
&c, &c, are relics which have escaped the revages of time. 

'Mr. Andrew Lang, in his work entitled “ Custom and Myth** 
has adduced several examples of this similarity. For instance 
the. m3rth about the world having been deluged by a great 
iaundation exists in slightly modified forms among different races 
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of men and has its counterpart among the Hindus~ia-< the tradition 
of the world having been saved from a deluge by Vishnu who 
assumed the form^ of a boar for the purpose. The superstition 
about some nocturnal bird which by its cries forebodes- deaths and 
misfortune has been U'aced to many nations and survives in the 
DeviUbird ** of Ceylon, the ^ BhAkur** of Behar and the “ KA^- 
fencka ” of Bengal. The Rev. C. Swynnerton has described, at* 
page 98 of the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bfngal for. 
1885, a coincidence between an Italian folk-tale of the 15th cen- 
^ tury and a Punjab ’story narrated m his work on RAjA RasAlu 
and other Punjab legends.’* The story is to the following, 
effect. Once upon a time a great flood took place and carried 
away many men, women and cattle in its irresistible course. A 
person who lost his wife in it began to search for her corpse 
and, instead of going down the Course of the river, went up its 
stream. People who saw him cried out: '' What a fool you are^ 
thus to go about searching for the corpse of your wife up the course 
of the river! You should search for her down its course as water 
does not run uphilK” The man replied: No my friends, 1 am 
perfectly right in searching for her up the course of the river. 
During her life-time, my wife always acted contrary to what I 
would tell her to do. I am afraid, my wife, even in her death, 
has acted contrary to the usual course of things and, instead of 
being washed down the current, must have gone up the course 
of the river. So I am searching for her up the stream.” This 
story has its counterpart in a slightly modified form in the 
Italian story mentioned above. It is curious how Che Italian folk¬ 
tale could have travelled to the Punjab. Reynard, the fox of 
German folk-lore, appears even in Hottentot fairy-tales collected 
by Bishop Bleck of Capetown. It is needless to multiply exam* 
pies. I shall narrate the following Hindi folk-tale which is current 
in S&ran and, may be,^in the oth^r districts of Behar. 

The Story* of ,the B;Ulbul and the Vines. • 

Once upon a time a man had a vineyard, full of mnes^In full 
fruit. Every day he watched it but found that many of the grapes 
were destroyed by a bulbul. He took many precautions but they 
were unavailing and the bulbul still contbued to commit depreda¬ 
tions in the vineyard. At last he laid a snare and managed to 'ejotrap 
the bird in it He was about to kill the bird * wficn tV exfclaimcd 
Pray, do not’kill me. I will teach you . some philosophical troths 
of the highest importance, only if youTwould set mb free.” The 
man asked, ">^at arc those truths?" The bird vpUed, ’*Do nH 
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regret for what is past; do not try to f^t what oanuoi Be 
attained^ do not believe what is impossibh,** The man, being 
satisfied -withe the lessozks and taking compassion npon the bird, 
let it escape. The bird flew away and, Mtting upon a tree close 
by, exclaimed: What a focd you are to set me free I Yon do 
no^ know what I have got. in •my stomach.^* The man asked, 
“What have you got within yott?“ The bulbul replied,- “ 1 have 
got three mbteSf as Mg as hen's eggs, within nte. Had yon kiUed 
me, you would have beccnne the fortunate owner of thenK^ The 
man, being thus tempted, began to coax the bird and invited it to 
, come down to ham and promised to feed lum, with the finest grapes 
to be had in lus vineyard. Hie bulbul cried oat laughingly and 
said, “ What a fool you are to forg^ so soon the lessons 1 taught 
you. I told you not to regret for what is past and you are stitt 
repenting for having set me hree. I told you not to try to get that 
wUch cannot be attained and you are still trying to get k(^ of 
me again, now that I am free once more. I told you not to believe 
that which is impossible and still you are under the impression 
that there are three big rubies inside my stomach. What a fool 
you are to believe that such a smalt body as mine can contain 
three big rubies. You are a tMg fool and you should try to act up 
to the maxims I taught you in a better way in the future.*^ So 
saying the bird flew away. 

. Curiously enough, the following paralle) story appears in an 
American Journal entitled “The Rural New-Yorker" of October 
3Td 1891, page 711. 

Three Mottoes: A Lesson Lost. 

In Harper's Young People, -Dr. Abram S. Isaacs tells the story 
of a man who possessed such a lovely gardenthzt it was hb great¬ 
est pleasure to watch its growth, as leaf and flower and tree daily 
seemed to unfold to brighter bloom. One morning, as he was 
taking his usual stroll through the well-kept paths, he was surpri¬ 
sed to fnd that many of the blotJipms %o^re picked to pieces, it was 
not long before he traced the mischief to* a little bird,, which he 
managed to capture and was about to kill, when it exclaimed 

“ Please do not kill me. 1 am only a wee tiny bird. My flesh 
is too little to satisfy you. Set me free, and I shall teach you 
something that will be of much use to you.” 

V «I would like to put an end to you,” replied the man,*” for 
m. 'art #poUing^my garden ; but as I am always glad to learn 
sc^llHftthing Useful, I shall you free.” And he opened his hand 
to give the bird^more air. 
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There are 4 Jails, the total nutober of prisoners admitted were 
'^904 or I5P convicts, 6 civil prisoners and 129 under-trial prisoners, 
fferms of imprisonment were small, 7 years being the utmost in 
^one case only and that of culpable homicide. Jaif cRsdpline is 
good and prisoaeia are well attended to in regard to food and 
medical relief. 

There are 19 schools and 624 students as compared witii* 16 
schools and 465 students previously. 

The Establishment of a High School at Agartala affiliated to 
the Calcutta University proves a great boon to the State; and the 
'necessity for going to Comilla and other places for higher educa¬ 
tion is now a matter of the past. 

Four charitable dispensaries in the State afford relh^ to the 
sick. 987 per cent, of the cases treated were cured, and the 
percentage that died is nil. New roads and Buildings are being 
constructed. The road between Sonamura and Udaipur a distance 
of 18 miles is in progress will when complied materially improve 
the condition of the country and induce an influx of population. 

A Building for His Highness* use at Ola Agartala has been 
taken in hand. 

Military and miscellaneous arrahgements are satisfactory. 

In short the State is flourishing under the present management, 
improvements are rife, and we wish the Maharajah success, and 
congratulate him on having such an able, reliable and trust¬ 
worthy minister as Roy Uma Kanta Das Bahadoor. 
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HISTORY OF INDIAN INFANTICIDE. 

II. 

During the first ye.^^.s of British rule in India, our administra* 
tors were too much occupied with discharging the duties of 
statesmanship thrust upon a company of merchants by a series of 
the most unexpected events, and with managing the internecine 
struggles that cropped up .continuously, to attend to the religious 
social customs of the country, or to thejr.duty of aiding the intel¬ 
lectual and moral advancement of the people, “fhe first official 
document on the subject of female infanticide that we find, is a 
report addressed by Mr. Jonathan Duncan of the Civil Service to 
the Marquis of Cornwallis in 1789. Mr. Duncan was then 
Resident at Benares and had been able to find out that the prac¬ 
tice of female infanticide was pasticularly prevalent among a Rajput 
tribe in that district nampd the Rajeoomers claiming descent 
from Prithviraj the Jast* Chohan Prince of Delhi. His suspi¬ 
cions were first roused by the fact of his having received informa¬ 
tion that while there were hundreds of young boys in the villages 
occupied by this particular tribe there was not a single girl. That 
able officer, who like many old Civilians mixed freely with the 
people, took up the inquiry privately and managed to draw out 
the secret from some important members of the tribe. In his 
despatch to Lord Cornwallis he says that the pra#iQe of female in¬ 
fanticide was deeply rooted among the Rsycooinjers, and a cognate 
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tribe in Oudh called the Raghuvansies. He expressed the opinion 
that the practice was neither of recent origin nor of rare occur¬ 
rence, and he said, following an important note drawn up by 
Mr. Jacob Bryant that it had been alluded to even in those 
books of the Greek and Roman .historians in which they said 
anything at all about India. He felt it his duty, as an ofheer 
of the Government, to bring it* to the notice of the Governor- 
General, although it was sanctioned by time-honored custom. 
The first President of that learned body, the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, addressing his fellow-labourers in that held and all men 
who made Oriental research their special business, made a long < 
apology, in 1794, for introducing to their notice the subject of 
female infanticide. That accomplished Oriental scholar was appre¬ 
hensive that his audience would have considerable doubts and 
incredulity on the subject. Sir John Shore then proceeded to 
quote the discovery—for to the European rulers it was nothing 
short of that—made by Mr. Duncan and how by the most Un¬ 
equivocal admissions of the leaders of the Rajeoomer tribe the 
existence of the foul practice was placed beyond all dispute. 
Mr. Duncan at once set himself to organise a plan for effectually 
suppressing the enormity. He found the Rajeoomers an intelli¬ 
gent tribe and amenable to reason. He summoned their leaders 
to his presence and impressed upon them how horrible the practice 
w'as and on what a false foundation the supposed necessity for it 
rested. The average native of India, whatever his inner convic¬ 
tions, never fails to cry ditto to the pronounced views of any person 
who might for the time being be in authority over him. The 
arguments of Mr, Duncan, sound as they were, might or might not 
have convinced the Rajeoomers, but at his instance they entered 
into a covenant on the spot binding themselves solemnly to abjure 
the [>racticc. The promise was broken before the ink with which 
it was written became dry. Mr. Duncan’s presence at Benares, 
however, made the Rajeoomers more clever pnd diplomatic in their 
communications on the subject, and tl^ough Ihe practice of female 
infanticide raged as fiercely as ever, it* was carried on in such 
a manner as to evade the eye of'authority. The removal of Mr. 
Duncan from the Benares Residency to the honourable office of 
Governor of Bombay, in 1793, made the above tribe scatter the 
covenant to the four winds of heaven. Mr. Duncan, in his new and 
enlarged sphere, had his attention directed to this favorite woi 4 c at 
once. He found the practice rife in Gujrat and Kattywar, and pro¬ 
minently among« tribe kno\yn as the Jarejahs, a Rajput tribe that 
claimed descent from the Yadava clan of ancient times and owed 
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allegiance to the Gaekwar of Baroda. The Jarejahs were, according 
to their own allegations, the highest of the Rajput tribes, but 
Colonel Tod and Sir Alfred Lyall say that the Sesodia, Rahtorc and 
Chohan clans.of the Rajputs decline all intercourse wi],h them on the 
ground that they had at one time been converted into Mahomedan- 
isni and had since then relapsed* into Hinduism. As a matter of 
course, the Jarejahs found some difficulty in marrying their female 
children and were satisfied with taking the daughters of infeKor 
castes and classes for wives. In Major Alexander Walker, the Resi¬ 
dent of the Court at Baroda, Mr. Duncan found a most willing and 
able co-adjutor, and although they had too much to do in the way 
of political and diplomatic business when the newly-formed French 
Republic was casting a longing eye on the Indian Empire, and 
when the proud and wily Maharattas were still rearing their head 
in open defiance of the British power in the Western Presidency, 
they resolved to carry on their humane labours with tact and 
firmness. Major Walker at once addressed an important com¬ 
munication on the subject to the chief Jarejah leaders and princes 
in Kattywar and Gujrat. The replies that he received were most 
disappointing. These are given in full in that interesting book. 
" Hindoo Infanticide " by Edward Moore and also in “ Infanticide in 
Western India" by Mr. Wilson. It is not necessary to give their 
full text here but the replies were characteristic. The Rao of 
Bhooj, and Futteh Mahommed whose influence was great over 
the Jarejahs and who as a Mahornedan could be expected to 
range himself on the side of humanity, both expressly prohibited 
the British Government from interfering in this matter, as it was a. 
time-honored custom with the Jarejahs an,d,as they would not, even 
at the bidding of the Paramount Power, renounce a custom which, 
was 4,900 years old. The Thakore Sah(;b of Murvi and his royal 
mother politely told the British Resident that his request was in¬ 
admissible, and that the Jarejahs could never rear up their daughters. 
But this result, though it would have quenched less ardent spirits, 
only stimulated the Governor of Bombay and the Resident at Baroda 
to make still more strfrnuou&efforts. They made repeated appeals 
to the said Rajput tribe and at length succeeded in making the 
principal Jarejah chiefs enter into an. agreement to the effect' 
that their girls would be preserved. For the enforcement of this 
covenant they required a strict registration of births in the sus¬ 
pected families and tried to reward by marks of official favor those 
who*could restrain their daughter-slaying propensities. The effect 
was very good in the course of a few years. Bishop Heber records 
that previous to Colonel Walker's departure from<jujrat, troops of 
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Jarejah girls might be found playing in the neighbourhood of 
every considerable village. The success of these endeavours 
arrested the attention of the Court of Directors and His RoyaH 
Majesty George III, and Colonel Walker was given the important 
charge of the island of St. Helena at a critical period of its 
history. His successor at the Baroda Court, Captain Carnac, 
carried on his work in this sphere with equal zeal and in 1811 
he insisted on the infliction of a tine of Rs. 5,000 on the 
Jam of Naonagger for having broken the Covenant of 1809. 
The example made of this powerful prince had a very salutary 
effect in the whole province of Kattywar and Gujrat, and 
many girls were preserved. But in the first flush of success, 
while loud pcans of praise were being sung in England for these 
philanthrophic labours, all active work was neglected and the 
practice revived with its old frequency. The registration of births 
in the suspected families was neglected and the transgressors 
were so many that it was neither politic nor advisable to visit 
them with the terrors of the penal law. Efforts were revived 
and the Rao of Murvi, who had shown a special fidelity to his 
promise by preserving in his own family the lives of two. 
daughters, was selected for special favor. Captain Carnac recom¬ 
mended that the marriage expenses of these two daughters should 
be defrayed from the public treasury, but the Court of Directors 
did not de.sire to create such a precedent, and a dress of honour, 
a costly shawl, and some other articles were presented to the Rao 
of Murvi as marks of royal favour. The internal troubles in Cutch 
soon afforded a favourable opportunity to the British political 
officers to enforce their viev\'s in this direction. It was made an 
article of the treaty entered into by the two high contracting 
powers in October 13th, 1819, that the Jarejahs, high or low, 
should preserve their daughters. Thus, through fear of the 
consequences of a breach of faith with the British Government, 
many Jarejah girls were preserved. The Western Presidency 
soon passed under the administration of Momitstuart Elphinstone, 
one of the noblest of those statesmen* who hav'e toiled for the 
welfare of this country and to whom England is indebted for the 
adoption of her beneficent policy for the amelioration and regene¬ 
ration of his native fellow^-subjects. That friend of the native 
people at once perceived that the repressive measures that had 
till then been adopted would produce inadequate and unsatis¬ 
factory results. He devised a system of persuasive measures and 
pecuniary rewards which he thought wmuld be much more effectual. 
The Court of Directors, in sanctioning in 1821 the system of pecu- 
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niary bounties as reward for preserving the lives of the female 
infants, expressed the sound opinion that these while lessening the 
incentive for slaying daughters among the races that actually practis¬ 
ed it, might induce other tribes innocent of the practice to resort ta 
it for establishing similar claims on the public fund. Though the 
measure was thus a two-edged sword, the Court of Directors sanc¬ 
tioned it as a temporary expedient and as an experiment. Mr. 
Elphinstone formed the nucleus of the ‘ infanticide fund' by autho^- 
rizing Captain Barnewell in 1821 to throw all fines levied into a 
separate fund which might be used in rewarding those who 
might bring up their daughters. Mr. Elphinstone found an able 
lieutenant in Mr. Willoughby of the Bombay Civil Service, 
afterwards a distinguished member of the Court of Directors. 
The infanticide fund came into existence both in the territories 
of the Governor of Bombay and in those of His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda in 1825. This fund was applied, at the discre¬ 
tion of the authorities, to rewarding, either by remission of tribute, 
by pecuniary presents, or by postponing the payment of tribute to 
suit their convenience, all those who practically renounced the 
custom. The measures for the suppression of infanticide as fully 
developed under Mr. Willoughby in Western India may be classed 
under the following heads, (r) A census was taken showing exact¬ 
ly the number of males and females existing in each of the sus¬ 
pected Jarejah tribes. The difficulty of carrying out a measure 
like this would be fully appreciated when we recollect how much 
opposition was made to a census even in 1871 and 1881 by the 
common people through ignorance and misapprehension of the 
real motives of the Government. (2) Every marriage, betrothal, 
or birth in any one of the suspected families was to be brought to 
the notice of the authorities. This was to be furnished by 
officers appointed by Government as well as by the chiefs and 
leaders of the clans themselves. (3) A proclamation was issued 
commanding the Rajput tribes t{^ stipulate distinctly on the occa¬ 
sion of the marriageg of their daughters that the female children 
should be preserved. The^Government also signified its intention 
of expressing its approval or disapproval, by such means as were 
open to it, of the conduct of those who would enter into a 
covenant for renouncing infanticide. A special officer, deputed to 
take charge of this branch, was to submit a half-yearly report 
of his proceedings and the Government would then judge of 
the success or failure of its measures. The operations were, 
taken in hand with great earnestness and an influential Thakoor, 
the chief of the principality of Rajkote, was made to pay a fine 
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of twelve thousand rupees for an act amounting to a violation of 
the above agreement. Another Thakoor, who was a petty chief, 
was also actually placed in irons for the period of one year. The 
tribes realized that the covenant W'as a reality and not a mere piece 
of waste paper. These measures were rigorously enforced till 
in 1849, Bombay Government officially acknowledged that 
as. the proportion of males agjid females among the children 
was nearly equal and as the number of female children was gradu¬ 
ally increasing from year to year, the practice of female infanticide 
must be nearly extinct. These measures, as Mr. Willoughby 
remarked when about to retire from the Indian Service in 1851, 
invaded too much the sanctity of put domestic privacy and 
they were at first thought to be too harsh and too likely to out¬ 
rage the feelings of the whole community. But the natural 
feeling of parental affection was a powerful ally of the Govern¬ 
ment, and the Rajput races early recognized that the Govern¬ 
ment had stood forth as the champion of humanity. The Rajput 
tribes of Cutch, like their brethren in the dominions of the 
Gaekwar, were subjected to the same measures. There was 
another tribe in the Western Presidency known as the Koomhhees 
who lived between Ahmedabad and Broach. They killed their 
daughters for a singularly gross motive. Their young men were 
to get a large dowry each in case of their marrying out of 
their owm tribe and they killed their female infants to be sure 
of money-presents on the occasion of marriage of any of their 
young men. The coercive measures adopted proved sufficient 
in their case as well. In connection with the subject of in¬ 
fanticide in Western • India we should mention the services 
rendered in their younger days by Sir Henry Pottinger, who won 
a lasting reputation in connection with the Chinese War, and Sir 
Alexander Burnes, who was one of those for the shedding of whose 
blood by treachery the Afghans had to pay dearly in 1842 when.the 
British flag waved for some months on the ramparts of Bala Hissar. 

Malwa is geographically connected with the Western Presi¬ 
dency. Sir John Malcolm in if?2i reported" that the female infan¬ 
ticide was unknown among the poorer cldsses, that only Rajput 
Sirdars who were men of small fortunes resorted to it from the 
supposed difficulty of getting suitable matches for their daughters. 
In the neighbouring province of Rajputana, the original home of. 
the proud martial race known as the Rajputs and the classic land, 
of Hindustan, the shocking usage was practised to a frightful 
extent. Mr. Launcclot Wilkinson was the first man to draw 
attention to tfiis subject ify officially reporting that he had learnt 
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in conversation with an intelligent Rajput chief that twenty thou- 
sand female infants’were annually sacrificed in Malwa and Raj- 
putana. Those who were in official authority in Rajputaua were 
able to draw forth the confession that the extravagant marriage 
expenditure was at the root of female infanticide. They found out 
that the Bhats and Charans, by tlieir rapacity, considerably swelled 
the expenses on such occasions' and their first business was .to 
attempt to cut this down and reduce their profits within reasonable 
limits. They got the principal Rajput chiefs and nobles to enter 
into an agreement to allow nobody within their territories to spend 
more than one-tenth of a year’s income for the marriage of a 
daughter and this agreement was very strictly enforced. Thus 
the burden on the shoulders of the father of a daughter sensibly 
diminished and daughters w'ere reared up and not destroyed whole¬ 
sale. The Mairs who inhabited Mairwarrah near Ajmere, killed 
their daughters from a rather singular motive. Their young men 
had to pay large marriage portions to be able to take girls in 
marriage and the latter had very high prices fixed upon them. 
Thus the contingency arose that the girls might in many cases 
remain unmarried from the unlikelihood of any one paying the 
price demanded. The contingeiicy of a girl’s remaining unmarri¬ 
ed is a much-dreaded one among the Hindus and the Mair fathers 
preferred killing their cfaughters to incurring the risk of having 
an unmarried daughter. Colonel Hall was in official authority 
over the district of the Mairs in 1827. He tried to strike a death¬ 
blow to the system by inducing them to convene a general Council 
and enforcing through it a modified system of marriage presentSi 
The measures adopted in Rajputana did not bear fruit till a rather 
long period. Captain Ludlow enforced them in Jaipur and this 
State was the first to make an advance in this direction. The 
Rajput races had always tried to emancipate themselves from the 
extremely galling expenses on marriage occasions ; and the move¬ 
ment to cut down this^expenditure and thus remove the most im¬ 
portant motive for murdering female children, found a good deal of 
moral support from popjulaih feeling K>n the subject. 

Since the transfer of Mr. Duncan to Bombay, the subject of 
female infanticide had been comparatively neglected in the Bengal 
Presidency. The great wars with which the names of Wellesley, 
Lake, and Ochterlony, are connected and which resulted in the 
"“Bwtkh flag being extended to the banks of the Sutlej, left the 
English administrators but little leisure to turn their attention 
towards domestic reform. The revival ^of systematjp efforts in this 
direction was due to Mr. Thomason, who in 1836 when Magistrate 
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and Collector of Azitnghur, undertook preventive measures among 
the Rajcoomer and cognate tribes, in his district. He found 
unquestionable evidence of the existence of the custom during his 
tours in the district and he adopted both coercive and educational 
measures for its suppression. He employed special chaprasis, 
midwives and chowkidars to report to him about the birth and 
condition of every feihale infant’born in the suspected families, 
the three acting as correctives to each other. Then he tried to 
approach the headmen of the tribe through his native officials and 
impressed on them the enormity of the practice they so frequently 
indulged in. Mr. Thomason kept the suppression of the abov£ 
practice always uppermost in his mind and, as Lieutenant-Governor 
of the N. W. Provinces, he devoted a good deal of time and 
attention to this subject. In his capacity as Magistrate of Azim- 
garh he had a very willing co-adjutor in his Tahsildar. On his 
recommendation both were rewarded by the Government. Mr. 
Robert Montgomery afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of the Pun¬ 
jab was Mr. Thomason’s Assistant at Azimgarh and he was thus 
fired early with an ardent desire to continue those humane labours. 
As Magistrate and Collector of Allahabad in 1S39 he not only 
adopted all the measures narrated above, but found that his 
vigilance was frustrated by sending women at an advanced stage 
of gestation to the neighbouring native state of Revvah. The 
women after a time returned with children or without any accord¬ 
ing as male or female children were born. At the instance 
of Mr. Montgomery the Government brought this subject to the 
notice of the Rajah of Rewah and secured his active co-operation. 
Owing to there measui-eii he was able to report that a great many 
female children were now being brought up where previously there 
were few or almost none. Mr. Montgomery brought to the notice 
of the Government the assistance he had derived in this matter 
from the exertions of one Taboo Singh, who was rewarded with the 
sum of Rupees five hundred. The efficacy of the efforts of Mr. 
Montgomery would appear from the reqiark made by Mr. H. 
W. Court who was Magistrate of Allahabad just before the out¬ 
break of the Mntiny, vis., that when Mr. Montgomery undertook 
the measures female children were unknown and there was at 
that time close upon a hundred from fourteen years downwards. 
We have exceeded our limits and will reserve for a future number 
an account of the philanthropic labours in the districts of Maiaptf^ 
and Agra in this direction. The infanticidal races of the Punjab 
will be dealt ^th in that ^aper. 


S. C. MUKERJI. 
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V. 

In our last article we have dwelt upon some aspects of irriga* 
*tion in India, and we must now proceed to give a full account of the 
steps that had been taken from the earliest times for irrigating 
large tracts of the countiy and of the famines which they were 
meant to avert. The rainfall has been known to fail in certain 
parts of the country during even the time of the Hindu sovereigns 
and there are many alIi\sions to this natural phenomenon in 
the most ancient products of Sanskrit literature. It is not uur 
present purpose to dwell at any length on the favorite theory of 
the Sanskrit literary world thkt a good year of plenty and pros¬ 
perity depended on the virtues of the sovereign, but the very 
fact that there was occasionally a deficiency of rainfall shows that 
the climatic conditions of India have not changed from those of 
the earliest period of which we have any reliable record. Irrigation, 
it seems, had been resorted to from the earliest times. We can 
very well presume that the Hindu race, which had shown such a 
high engineering capacity in the matter of buildings, artificial 
tanks and reservoirs, should show an early appreciation of the 
benefits of artificial water-channels. , From the earliest periods 
of the Mahomedan rule, state irrigation had been resorted to in a 
large scale. The traveller to Delhi has remarked the beautiful 
aqueducts passing through the length and breadth of the city 
and furnishing water, at the very door of its inhabitants. Maho¬ 
medan rule had its firmest strongholds in the Punjab and the 
strip of land lying bn tho Jumqa down to the city of Agra. 
Within this limited area, tjie artificial water-channels were many. 
Many of them have been renovated into some of the most import¬ 
ant and paying canals of the present day, and the ruins of many 
others are yet traceable. Mahomedan rule did not fully penetrate 
^ the high tablelands of the Deccan nor the alternate system of 
'lullk and valleys of Central India and the Central Provinces. 
In the delta of Lower Bengal the moisture has always been 
• so abundant that artificial irrigation# has neverHieen considered 
B 
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necessary. The Orissa famine of 1866 pointedly drew the atten* 
lion of the authorities in India to the question of irrigation, and 
Lord Lawrence devised a system canals to pass throi^h the 
entire length qnd breadth of the country. The terrible ravages 
of that famine were bat inadequately combated with and it is, 
indeed, affecting to hear, from those who remember the times, 
of the crowds of human beings jvho, in the utmost misery and 
destitution, daily poured into the metropolis of the British Empire 
begging for subsistence. I was only born in that year and 
cannot speak with any knowledge derived from my own ex¬ 
perience, but 1 have heard older men descanting on the awful 
miseries of this psuticular famine. The English public, although * 
it had refused to atssist the starving wretches in the East, at last 
bestirred itself vigorously for enquiring into the causes of Indian 
famines An expensive system of irrigation was then devised, 

I have, in my Indian History of our own times, dwelt at some 
length on the controversy that fiercely/aged even in the Council 
Chamber of the Government of India as to the s^ency by which 
the canals were to be construeted, i.e., whether they should be 
purely State concerns or whether they should be constructed 
by private enterprize under a system of encouragement from 
the State I shall not recur to that subject here. But it should 
be stated in an Industrial History of India that past experience 
reveals the sad result that the English capitalist would not invest 
a farthing in Indian public works without a Government guarantee. 
All students of Political Econosmy know very well that vast sums 
of English capital are annually squandered away in- fraudulent and 
worthless transactions. Mr, Fawcett showed that English capitalists 
generally invest money in countries whose political situation makes 
investment not the safest, hut it is strange that Indian public 
Works should nqt receive the slightest aid' fcom English Capital 
except under the condition ol the Government guaranteeing a 
good cate of interest During the years that Sir Evelyn Baring wan 
the financial; member of the Ckwemment oL^ India, some progress 
was made in this direction. Himself a* scion? of one of the first 
business-houses in Europe, he impressed upon his brother capitalists 
the fact that Indian investments w6re as safe as continental on^ 

It is. to him that we owe the accession of the famous Rothschildo 
to the guildi of Indian enterprize. But the English Chambers ol 
Comemroe, while they never fail to lecture' every Viceroy on the 
unlimited extension of Railways, in India, themselves propose su^ 
condUioos.tbat the Government of India feels compelled to decline 
the. proposals. At the. opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
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in February 1890, Lord Lansdowne gave espretsion to thia^ bluttt 
and unwdicome truth in almost so many words. Under these 
circumstances it is not at all surprising that the view of making 
the cansds an exclusive department of the State prevailed in the 
end. The Indian Public Works Department has accordingly taken 
upon itself the financial responsibility of excavating and working 
(he canals in every part of tbe*^p*re. 

There b one particular part of India where the climatic 
conditions had aJUwa3rs been such that perennial water-channels 
were a necessity. The arid tracts of Sind had always been 
without a copious rainfall and depended for their fertility only on 
' the floods of the Indus. The mighty volume of w’ater carried down 
by the Indus to the sea always overflows its banks in the rainy 
season, and spreads fertility over a large tract of country. The 
floods of the Indus are a prominent feature ol the physical geo¬ 
graphy of India and wt have often beard them compared with the 
floods of the Nile. These, in the far-famed land of the pyramids, 
have been described with equal intensity of feeling both by Eartem 
and Western writers. How many beautiful verses in Arabian 
poetry vividly describe these annual phenomena, and how often 
are they ascribed to a beneficent Providence in the sweet poems 
of the bards who adorned tlie Courts of Delhi and Agr&> Bui 
the floods of the Indus ate often uncontroHatfle tocrents and' dbi 
very great harm. Mr. Blanford gives a graphic dbseriptioA.of. one' 
occasion when the Indus rose carrying death and devastation 
before its nutddy waters. The rulers of Sind bad from ancient 
times xxMistrucfced canals to have the waters of the Indus 
distributed over the dry plains of tho country. . Some of these 
canals were regular sources of water-supply all round the year, 
and others were simply useful in caiVying off the surplus waters 
of the Indus in times of inundation. Sind is a part of the 
Bombay Presidency and the transition to the subject of irrigation 
in that Presidency would npt be an unnatural one. In Bombay 
the long and narrow* strip of land between the Ghats and the 
sea requires no kri^atioa whateyer as rice can be grown only 
with the aid of the l^al minfall. The interior, however, of the 
Presidency which meets the eye of the traveller as he passes over 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway or the‘ Southern Maharatta 
Railway, is less fortunate in dns respect. The provinces of Gujrat 
Bombay proper draw their supply from tanks and reservoirs. 

* The hill valleys, which rejoice in copious fttinlall and perpetual water, 
are turned'into a sort of ariiflctal reservoir and numerous channels of 
considerable length distribute this watdk. The daniifeing of the heads 
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of hill valleys is a work that is principally done by the State, but arti< 
ficial tanks and reservoirs have been constructed to a considerable 
extent by private enterprise. The irrigation works in Bombay were 
undertaken by the Government at a very recent date and many of 
the grander schemes have yet to be completed. In the Punjab the 
old native works known as the* Western Jumna Canal and the 
Eastern Jumna Canal have been {renovated and some other works 
hav'e been constructed. The latter are principally the Bari Doab 
Canal and the Sirhind Canal as well as the inundation Channels of 
the Sutlej. In the North-Western Provinces the best irrigated 
tract is that which lies between the Ganges and the Jumna, and 
where the soil except on the river-banks is very parched. The 
irrigation in the Doab has been carried on, on a comprehensive 
scale, and its results in the early days were nothing but beneficial. 
It served to make famines and scarcity a preventible occurrence 
and it introduced the more valuable crops whose rearing necessi¬ 
tates a copious supply of moisture. The Ganges Canal which 
takes its rise just below Rurki and joins the Ganges again near 
Cawnpur, the Agra Canal which irrigates the districts between 
Delhi and Agra, the Lower Ganges Canal and the Eastern Jumna 
Canals, are the principal sources of irrigation in the N. W. Provin¬ 
ces. The smaller works are the Rohilkhand and Bijnor Canals, 
the Betvva Canal, the Dun Canals, and the works in Bundelkhand. 
In Oudh the rainfall is ample and the greater part of the province 
abounds in marshy tracts which yield a sufficient supply of water. 
It has been justly remarked that irrigation is rather a luxury in the 
greater part of the Bengal provinces, and that in the broad valleys 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra where the rivers carry down 
large and powerful volumes of water, the question of embankment 
is a more pressing one than the question of irrigation. The vast 
expanse of the river deltas is protected by an extensive and ex¬ 
pensive system of embankments, the breach of any one of which 
is attended with terrible loss of life and property. The embank¬ 
ments, no doubt, raise the beds of the river? a little higher and the 
flood-waters, if permitted to scatter themselvbs broadcast, increase 
the fertility of the soil. It is an almost aftnual phenomenon in 
the Lower deltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra for them and 
their tributaries to overflow their banks. The embankments 
which restrain them to their natural channels have to be raised 
higher and higher every year, as the bed of the river goes ^ug,, 
But in particular localities in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal, irrigation has to be resorted to in a large scale. The Orissa 
canals . which aH take their rise from the Mahanadi are scarcely 
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necessary in the average seasons, but they might, coupled with 
the easy means of transport now at our command, prevent a re* 
currence of the horrors of 1866-7. The Orissa canals are largely 
used for the purposes of navigation, and includes |i canal from 
Uluberia (south of Calcutta) to Midnapur where the steamers with 
passengers and cargoes run regularly. The Behar system of 
canals irrigates a tract of land physiciil features almost the 
same as those in the N. W. Provinces and often irrigates a good 
portion of the congested districts of Behar, even in ordinary years. 
They take their rise principally from the rivers Sone and Gandak 
and run through wide areas in numerous channels many of which 
the traveller by the E. 1 . Railway has crossed. The Madras sys¬ 
tem of irrigation is confined chiefly to the process of tanks and 
reservoirs which in some cases cover many square miles of ground 
and which have been resorted to from time immemorial by the 
native cultivators. The waters of the Gadavari, the Krishna and 
the Kaveri, are also diverted by throwing anicuts across those 
rivers and some private companies with guarantees from the State 
have also undertaken the task of utilizing the river-waters among 
the confused system of hills and valleys with which the Presidency 
abounds. The Government spends a large amount annually in the 
maintenance and repairs of the old native tanks and reservoirs, 
which are now mostly the property of the State. In the minor 
provinces irrigation has not been resorted to on any comprehensive 
scale. In the Central provinces it remains still in the hands of 
the private capitalists. In Burma, the works classed under irri|^- 
tion, are nothing more or less than embankments. In Mysore 
the English rulers while it was in their charge constructed a regu¬ 
lar system of wells, anicuts and channels. The irrigated area in 
all the provinces together come up to about one-fourth or one-third 
of the total area of cultivation. It is a well-known fact that the 
Indian canals, except where they are the renewals of old native 
works or where they had beeji constructed under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances, are very unremunerative works. The 
Committee of Indian T*ublic*Worlds that sat in the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1878-9 underthe Presidency of Lord George Hamilton, 
came to the above conclusion, and although Indian officialdom 
scarcely lose an opportunity of presenting a rose-coloured report, 
the above results will not be disputed even at the present day. 
;^|yy of the Indian canals do not even pay their working expen¬ 
ses. The interest on the capital expended on them falls as a 
burden on the Indian tax-payer. When we couple with this state of 
things the fact that the assessments on the Indiad irrigated areas 
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are principally left to that class of subordinate officials whose 
character is so welUknown, we can well imagine how the generality 
of Indian economists consider the canals to be of a very question** 
able advantage. The able journalist of the present generation, 
the late Babu Kristodas Paul, had written from time to time some 
sound articles on the subject in the columns of the Hindu Patriot, 
He took a gloomy view of irrijgatioii in India. The character of 
the subordinate staff available for the purposes of assessment 
needs no description, it is so in all civilized countries but in 
India where the people have long been accustomed to oppression 
and the underhand means of settling with those that are in power, 
the facilities afforded for abuse of authority are unfortunately too 
many. Bven John Stuart Milt, in one of the ablest chapters of his 
political economy, regrets the fact that the subordinate staff avail¬ 
able for the purpose of assessments of direct taxation is too corrupt 
and too prone to take advantage of their own opportunities. These 
remarks apply with tenfold force in India. Sir Auckland Colvin 
while a young man wrote a very able minute on the assess¬ 
ments of Land revenue in the united provinces. That accom- 
plished writer and statesnmn depicted in the most graphic 
colors the disadvantages of having a corrupt subordinate staff for 
the purposes of assessment. The loud and vehement protests 
against the income-tax are based chiefly on the character of the 
subordinate assessing staff. The complaints with reference to 
the assessments of irrigation rates sometimes are repeated so 
loudly by the press that even the Indian Governments and admi¬ 
nistrations are obliged to pay heed to them. The remarkabe 
instances of oppression, with reference to the Sone canals 
brought to light during the administration of Sir Stuart Bayley, 
have probably not yet been forgotten by the Indian public. The 
Government has, indeed, no conception of the amount of rascality 
tliat is often practised in the matter of these assessments. 
Shaikh Saadi has a beautiful story on the point. It happened 
once, writes that great Persian poet-moralist, that the king of a 
certain country had ordered ^1 the cambls in his dominions 
to be seized and impressed for the service* of the State. A fox 
on hearing this order took to bis legs and fled away from the limits 
of the said territories. When the latter animal was ask^ni as to 
why he had ffed away on heanng the above order which <hd not 
relate to foxes at all, he replied that the fox looked very much lik^^ 
thti.yiOUng of a camel and the king’s officers would certainly Have 
arrei^ed him and then released him on the payment of a douceur, 
who have 4 ike, the present writer, actually watched the work- < 
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icigof the income-tax or the asseBsments of irrigation rate# in 
an Ifklian distrtct, where as a matter of cours^'tite executive ia 
i^-powerfal, cannot refrain from feeling aympathy with the con¬ 
dition of the helpless rayy^s oppresi^ by men drgssed in brief 
authority for their own purposes. The Indtmt official) notwithstand¬ 
ing his high pretensions, knows but very little of the aolual working 
of the administrative machinery eg of the inner life of the people. 
He never likes a man of real independence of character, and the 
persons who are bis favorites are always ready to fall in whh his 
OMm views and caprices. Thus the Indian Government is, through 
ignorance of the real facts, led to commit grave faults of both 
omission andcommission sometimes even with the most beneficent 
intentions. There never was a countiy rriiere the actual adminis¬ 
trators should have greater confidence on independent gentle¬ 
men of education and culture who unfortunately happen to be the 
eyesore of officialdom in India. If they be consulted they would be 
able to give valuable information with reference to the assessment 
of irrigation rates which the Government should profit by. 

The famines have been a regular recurring feature in the 
economic condition of India from a long time past. The population' 
of India is so dense and the periodical disasters, whether they 
take the form of a deficient rainfall or of a destruction Of crops 
by floods or locusts, are so oft-recurring that scarcity and famines 
must be considered as a regularly recurring phenomenon. The 
first great famine under English rule occurred in 1769-70 when 
one-third of the population of Bengal, it is said, was swept away. 
The English Government was then in' too disorganized a state and 
too much of a commercial character to think of.adopting any 
measure to avert the dire calamity that depopulated die fend. 
History tells us that there were serere’ famines in the Carnatic, 
and in other parts of the Madras Presidency in the years 1783 
and 1792. The dreugfit was a prolonged one and the popudatiOii 
was only relieved' by the supply from' some big granarfeS-' that 
were timdy opened. The famine in the North-west F^tovinces 
in ifiSS ranks next, and there was .a large number of deaths hr 
consequence. The GoVemment and the' Christian Missionaries 
did smnething to reiieve the distress, but Ibefr efforts were not 
appreciable. In i86o-6f there was again a famine in Upper India, 
when the State first recognized the duty of feeding its starving 
«-iFJil^cts. The Orissa famine of idfid-CMl^the authorities quite 
unprepared to meet the calamity and a lettible Ibss of hfe was' 
the consequence. The Behar femine of 1873-7^ was met by 
Lord Northbrook am unprecedentedly large scife. His Lord- 
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ship supervised the arrangements in person and his efforts 
seconded by Sir Richard Temple and Sir Stuart Bayiey. The ex¬ 
penditure incurred amounted to 64 millions sterling, and a large 
sum of money was contributed by the native chiefs and by the rich 
men of England. The operations were carried on with some 
extravagance. In the next famine which occurred in 1876-8 the 
efforts of the Government were at first very limited in their 
extent. Lord Lytton was then the Viceroy and Sir John Strachey 
was practically the head of the Indian administration. Sir John, 
who is probably the only Indian official who can claim the 
credit of having done more mischief to India than any other 
member of the Indian Civil Service, at first refused to recognize 
any distress although pointed out in emphatic appeals by His 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham. He afterwards sanctioned 
a scale of food which was hardly sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. Lord Lytton, who was holding the Imperial Assemblage 
at Delhi while the starving wretches were dying by thousands in 
the jungles of the Deccan, was compelled by the force of public 
opinion in India and in England to assume the command of 
the Famine Campaign in person and from that moment every¬ 
thing went on well. This was, however, done too late and the 
death-roll was returned at an enormous figure. During the 
same years there was a prolonged drought in Upper India, and 
the Local Government at first quietly looked on. When spurred 
by the vigorous writings of the Anglo-native press, it adopted 
measures that were totally inadequate to the extent of the 
calamity. There has been no widespread scarcity since 1878 
to deserve thp rank of < a first-class famine. The famine policy 
of the Imperial Government comes within the scope of the 
general history of India and I have dwelt on the subject at con¬ 
siderable length in my " Indian History of our own Times.” The 
famine policy adopted by Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey 
during the early days of the Madras and the North-West famines 
of 1877-78 will ever remain a reproach to the humanity of the 
nation which claims the credit of'having enfranchised Negro 
slaves at an enormous expense. The rapid completion of arterial 
lines of Indian railways, the convenient means of transport, and the 
irrigation that is now carried on to the extent of one-fourth of the 
cultivated area, are relied on in official reports as being the chief 
engines for combating against famines in every part of India. Th^ 
Government of India, in the heat of the excited sympathy for' ihe 
famine-stricken people levied a new tax and gave a promise to 
constitute it sts a separate fund for the sole purpose of being 
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constituted as an insurance against famines. Lord Lytton and 
Sir John Stachey gave the most solemn promises to set apart the 
proceeds of this fund ** religiously for famine expenditure^ and 
yet within a year we find it swamped in the genei^I revenues of 
the empire and all sorts of special pleadings and excuses were 
urged for this step. Among Ihe finely-turned sentences that 
heralded the birth of the new tm there were some expressions 
of Sir John Strachey, which escaped notice at the time, but which ■ 
were now relied on as furnishing ground for appropriating the 
proceeds of this taxation for the general needs of the Empire. 
Xhe famine Insurance Fund came to be used to make up the deficit 
caused by the sop to Manchester by the remission, of the Cotton < 
duties and for meeting the expenses of the Afghan war>>-a war 
which Mr. Gladstone did not hesitate to characterise as iniquitous. 
We hare thought it proper to enter at length into the question di 
famines and irrigation because these are intimately connected with ■ 
the Agricultural industry of India. In the next chapter we shall 
proceed to give an enumeration of those raw products of Indian 
Agriculture that are used for purposes of trade and commerce and 
for manufactures in and out of India. 

SARAT CH. MUKERJI. 
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SIR CHARLES ELLIOTT. 

The Administration op Bengal. 

Stress has been laid in the preceding Chapter on the difficulty 
of forming a just estimate of contemporary events. All human 
actions are, though we seldom recognise the fact, links in a chain 
of causation stretching through unnumbered ages. The true 
value, therefore, of isolated facts cannot be appraised until time 
shall have displayed their ultimate consequences. Our judgment, 
too, is apt to be distorted by passion or prejudice, disturbing the 
attitude of calm scrutiny which the historian must adopt if his 
work is to be aught save a nine days' wonder. " We may blush 
to think,” writes Lord Mahcx), "that even those years which, 
on looking back, are universally admitted most prosperous and 
those actions now considered irreproachable were not free at the 
time from most loud and angry complaints. How much has pros¬ 
perity been felt, but how little acknowledged ! How sure a road 
to popularity has it always been to tell us that we are the most 
wretched and ill-used people on the face of the earth f To such 
an extent, in fact, have these outcries proceeded that a very acute 
observer has ,founded a new theory on them; and, far from view¬ 
ing them as evidence of suffering, considers them as one of the 
proofs and tokens of good government.” It is only natural that 
the policy of an ardent reformer—of one who is not content that 
a thing should be done well, if it can be done better, should excite 
acrimonious and unreasoning criticism; and that the aspirations 
which prompt it, should be persistently misunderstood. A recapi¬ 
tulation of the chief measure;^ which have characterized Sir 
Charles Elliott's brief career as Lieutenadt-Governor of Bengal, 
may serve to correct misapprehensions and pave the way for the 
future annalist. 

Among the drawbacks of our executive system, is the fact 
that offices which make the heaviest demands on the bodily 
mental vigour often devolve on men who are long past their prime. 
Hence the dread of responsibility, the laxity and the want of back, 
bone which havb again and^gain led to disaster during the past ^ 
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decade. No part of fadia stood in greater need of a reformer than 
this fair province of Bengal^ when, in December 1890, Sir Charlea 
Elliott was called on to guide her destinies. His exhaustless 
energy and self-reliance led him to take nothing foi» granted and 
to place the most venerable institutions on their trial. This appa¬ 
rent oblivion of the labours of former travellers on well-beaten 
paths, and of the fact, as true in dbr day, as in Horace’s that ma^y 
strong men lived before Agamemnon, are characteristics perchance 
better-suited to the government of a brand-new colony than of a 
province where intense conservatism underlies an apparent assi- 
iqilation of western ideas. But no one who knows him, will deny 
that he has sufficient patience to listen to the views of others, and 
sufficient candour to give them their due weight. 

Recognising the fact that sound finance is the mainspring of 
good government, Sir Charies Elliott^ most strenuous efforts have 
been directed to increasing the scanty resources W'hich imperial 
exigencies, real or supposed, place at his disposal. The quin¬ 
quennial revision of the financial relations between the supreme 
and the provincial governments took place during the current 
year. The Lieutenant-Governor seized the opportunity thus 
afforded of expressing his views on this point with no uncertain 
voice. Full justice was done by the Government of India to the 
efficiency with which the revenues of Bengal had been adminis¬ 
tered during the term of the expiring contract. The income from 
civil services had expanded from Rx. 3,410,000 to Rx. 3,610,000; 
that from railways from Rx. 2,200,000 to Rx. 2,975,000. But it 
proposed to sweep a portion of a prospective increment which might 
be as much as Rx. 190,000 annually into the imperial coffers. The 
Bengal Government was deprived of control over the Tirhut State 
Railway, and of all income derivable therefrom: and the project of 
imperializing that main source of our provincial revenue—the 
Eastern Bengal Railway system, was also mooted. Sir Charles 
Elliott, who is blessed in an eminent degree with the courage of his 
opinions, protested strohgly against any further curtailment of the 
revenues. The period'to ^hich the contracts were restricted was, 
he argued, too short; for the consequences of good finance or of the 
reverse cannot be fully developed in five years. Better far it would 
be, to declare the whole revenue of Bengal provincial and levy 
certain fixed percentages for imperial needs, than make each 
^ ^nejtlod of revision a signal for more exorbitant demands. The 
Government of India is nought but a vait si>endtng department. 
Incaltulable sums sure flung into the at^ni of frontier defence: 
while, owing to the apathy with whtdr the glatittf defects tn our 
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monetary system are regarded, we see the volume of home charges 
constantly swelling. Unproductive expenditure must be controlled 
with jealous care; or in othmr words, the credit side of the imperial 
budget should^be stationary, or at least, slowly progressive. On 
the other hand there are no limits to the benefits which would flow 
from a policy of real decentralization in finance. Bengal labours 
under climatic disadvantages suc^ as no other tract of the like area 
endures. Vast systems of drainage are urgently needed if the central 
and eastern districts are to be anything but a hot>bed of disease. 
Roads, feeder railway-lines, water-supply, medical relief—such are 
a few out of many pressing wants. All might be supplied in a 
decade or two if the government had but the power of granting 
adequate assistance by way of loans or subsidies to local bodies 
charged with the construction of works of public utility. The 
same fearless eagerness to stand up for the right was exemplified 
in a protest against that fanaticism which deems the revenues of 
India and the health of countless millions as nought compared with 
a passion for notoriety and hysterical sentiment. In answer to 
that baneful influence commonly known as " Exeter Hall" he 
pointed out that the increase in our revenue for opium consumed 
in India had been barely eight per cent in ten years—-not more 
than was proportionate to the growth of population in consuming 
districts. He urged that the closure of licensed shops for the sale 
•of opium would certainly drive men to lose their health and money 
in illicit dens. He put in a good word for a much-abused and mis¬ 
understood drug by asserting, that it enables its votaries to do 
heavy tasks at a minimum cost of tissue, and is reputed to be a 
prophylactic of malaria .iq the steamy swamps of Lower Bengal. 
Ever eager to develop the resources at his disposal, the Lieutenant- 
Governor directed that the manufacture of salt by Government 
agency should be resumed in districts on the Bay of Bengal, where 
its cost is hardly a sixth of that entailed by the produce of Cheshire. 
Of equal importance with sound finance is a good judicial and 
police system. Here, too. Sir Charles Elliott's ceaseless activity 
has found a useful outlet. The working of the Calcutta Small 
Cause Court—an institution corresponding with our English county 
Courts but vouchsafed larger powers—had been the subject of 
hostile criticism, due, perhaps, to the fierce light which beats about 
all forms of governmental agency in the metropolis, rather than to 
its inherent defects. A close enquiry made it clear that the 
method of transacting business there compares favourably \fllir 
that of kindred institutions in Bombay and Madras, except as 
r^ards the duration of contested cases. The excessive delays 
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were largely due to a want oC method in framing the cause list and 
too frequent postponements, t'hese have now been reduced by 
the device of postponing cases not reached or part«heard de die in 
diem. In consonance with the vieVra of Uie native cpmmunity Sir 
Charles Elliott protested against a proposed reduction of the Small 
Cause Court Judges* jurisdictioil* from suits of Rx. aoo in value to 
those of half that amount; and olyected to the option of an appeal 
to the High Court being permitted. He remarked that the arrears 
would be sensibly lessened by an indulgence in fewer holidays and 
a lengthening of the hours spent in Court. There can be no doubt 
that some curtailment is needed in the license in regard to vaca¬ 
tions arrogated by our Civil Courts. It is a survival of the 
usages imported from England by the old Supreme Court. 
The re-organization of the subordinate judicial service was a 
matter of still greater urgency. Yearly swells the volume of 
litigation; and everywhere a cry rises for more civil courts of the 
first instance. The intense monotony of life in the interior leads 
men to give vent to thdr surplus energies in the arena offered by 
the courts of law. An experienced district judge who had been 
employed in enquiries as to the need of strengthening our judicial 
staff, had recommended large additions in the lower grades. Sir 
Cbarl C5 Elliott supported his proposal, observing, however, that 
newly-founded Civil Courts rarely paid their way at first; and that 
the Supreme Government must expect a heavy addition to our 
liabilities for the cost of the additional establishments. It was 
only fair, he argued, that a large proportion of the loss should be 
met by a reassignment of provincial revenues. The administra¬ 
tion of criminal justice is still more .closely connected with 
executive functions. Here the local knowledge gained by His 
Honor during his extended tours stood him in good stead. He 
had, too, before him the report of a strong committee appointed 
by his predecessor to enquire into the admitted defects of our 
police system, which is largely^ dependent on the working of the 
courts. A lack of close supervision on the part of the district 
chief, irregularity in* attendance at court on that of his subor¬ 
dinates ; frequent and unnecessary remands—such were a few of 
the many defects revealed by these enquiries. They have been, 
in large measure, remedied. Deputy Magistrates now make it a 
point of honour not to plead want of time as an excuse for ad- 
^jouming a case and a greater degree of zeal has been infused 
in\b all rmiks of public servants. The internal organization of 
the police has not been neglected. Increased pay and allowances 
have bedh conceded to the rank and file; an^superior edufca- 
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tional qualifications insisted on in those which we may call the 
non-commissioned grades. The reserves have been reoi^nised, 
on a military basis; and legislation has been sketched out in 
view of improving the condition and increasing the powers of that 
backbone of good district government, the village watchman. 
Convinced by personal experiende of the benefit to the people 
resulting from frequent tours by hehds of departments, Sir Charles 
Elliott framed a code of rules prescribing a minimum period to 
be spent in the interior by each ofiicer. The resolution embody¬ 
ing these orders excited considerable comment, and the wisdom 
of fettering the discretion of high o0icials was questioned far^ 
and wide. It must, however, be admitted, that in this and other 
respects, Sir Charles's theory and practice coincide. He shuns 
delights and lives laborious days. No considerations of personal 
comfort are allowed to Outweigh those connected with this primary 
duty: and few portions indeed of the vast province committed to 
his care have not been passed in review by him. 

The well-being of the agriculturist is of greater importance 
in Bengal than in any other Presidency. Various causes had 
conspired to impair it. The Permanent Settlement left the 
immemorial rights of the tenantry at the mercy of an un¬ 
scrupulous landlord. The fierce competition for land, resulting 
from the advance of population and the ruin of handicrafts by 
English competition, had riveted the chains imposed by Lord 
Cornwallis and his advisers. The first really successful attempt 
to protect the tiller of the soil was made in the much abused 
Tenancy Act of 1885. One of the most important clauses in 
this, the ryots’ Mngna Charta, renders it possible for the authorities 
to insist on a survey and record of rights being carried out in. 
any tract which had not been subjected to these processes. The 
necessity of putting this law in force is felt more or less in every 
district; but nowhere more pressingly than in Northern Behar, 
where rack-renting and extortion of all kinds leave the unhappy 
ryot within a hair’s breadth of famine. Sir Charles Elliott pleaded 
the cause of these really dumb i^illions., He' pointed out that a 
cadastral survey was merely an importation of accurate methods 
and skilled supervision into a process which all Zemindars 
are forced by self-interest to attempt for themselves. The pro¬ 
posed survey was therefore, in a good landlord’s interest: for it 
would enable him to receive huge tracts which carelessness and 
rule-ol-thumb have left in the possession of squatters. The 
ryots on the other hand, would secure a bulwark against invasion 
of their rights liy village tyrants. Who shall say thaAhese ad- 
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vantages are dearly honght at an expenditure of seven annmsw 
hardly as many penee-!—per acre ? His Hancnr admitted frankly that 
furious and obkinate opposition would be excited hy the survey. 
Ignorance would cxxispire with an interest in maintaining the 
countless abuses arising frmn the existing chaos to prejudke 
mens’ minds against a most dkeful reform* Sir Charles 
however, argued that the results would be well worth the cpet: 
and urged that a cadastral survey of 13,500 square miles in North 
Behar, to be completed in five years, migkk receive the sanction 
of the Viceroy and Secretary of State. These hgh functionaries 
acceded this warm support to the proposal; and in spite of keen 
opposition the great measure has been definitely resolved on. 

His Honor is, indeed, the last man to shrink from personal 
odium when it is entailed by a course dictated by his sense of 
duty. Nowhere is ttie need for sanitation more pronounced than 
in our most advanced Province; and nowhere, alas, is it less 
understood and recognised. The public bodies which are the 
fruits of Lord Ripon’s policy of Self-Government, have not in¬ 
variably risen to the occa»on. Our towns are hotbeds of disease. 
Sir Charles was forced to admit that the well-rneant attempt to 
associate the people in the management of public afladrs was half a 
century in advance of the times we live in. While the power of 
municipalities must be enlarged, the bonds uniting them with the 
authority of Government officers stand in equal need of strength¬ 
ening. The Sanitary Commissioner had been little else than a 
quasi-ornamental appendage of Government. He has been de¬ 
veloped into a Sanitary Board with greatly enlarged powers, and 
special engineering experience at his call.* The Vaccination Depart¬ 
ment too has undergone drastic reform. , Centr^ization had been 
pushed to external limits, and no pains had been taken to gain the 
help and countenance of local officials. All this is now changed. 
The district is now the unit in vaccine operations. Civil Surgeons, 
who are posted at each head quartets, are responsible for woiic 
within their several dharges, and a strong staff of inspectors and 
sub-inspectors have be*en p^ed under tbmr si^rvision. Educa 4 ;ion 
in the true sense of the word must preceile tiut attempt to enforce 
sanitary rules. Sir Charles IQliott has pven free sci^ to his 
predecessM- Sir George Campbell’s far-seeing policy which dotted 
the provinces with primary schools. Municipalities are enjoined 
to, devote a laiger share of their revenues to the support of such. 
That which is called high education is Sod firmly established to 
need state' bolstering. The District High Schools will, therefore, 
be surrendered to the care of local bodies, The 4 bo long neglect- 
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ed cause of technical edacati<ni has received his earnest support. 
Amongst his reform has been an entire re-casting of the Engineer¬ 
ing College at Sibpur. It occupies the site selected by that 
gentle enthusi&st Bishop Heber for the cherished foundation by 
the aid of which he hoped to bring the best traditions of our Eng¬ 
lish Universities to bear on the trafning of young converts for the 
Christian Ministry. His Honor declared that the increase in the 
number of youths educated for engineering pursuits and qualified 
to develop the resources of the province was an object on which 
he was justified in incurring a large outlay, Inasmuch as he was 
confident that all such outlay vrould be fully reproductive. The 
College now consists of an Engineering section and one devoted 
to the technical training of apprentices. Four appointments in 
the upper subordinate grades of the Department of Public Works 
are now filled by competition amongst its pupils. The College 
examination, with two years' practical training, is accepted as 
qualifying for the post of Engineer under the District Boards. 
The technical schools which those bodies are forming throughout 
the interior will, in time, be affiliated with Sibpur. We are, in 
fact, in a fair way of seeing the reproach removed that English rule 
has done little towards reviving the technical skill for which India 
was once worid-renowned: but which has been crushed beneath 
the heel of Western competition. * 

The tribes on our eastern frontier have made themselves 
unpleasantly conspicuous of late. Nowhere are civilization and 
utter barbarism in closer contact than in the rich tracts bordering 
on the habitat of the fierce Lushais. This country has lately been 
made a separate administrative change; and the task of overawing 
them facilitated by a very large expenditure on roads and bridges< 
Nor amid the care and drudgery of his high office has the 
cause of charity and social progress been neglected by Sir Charles 
Elliott. He is a warm supporter of that movement for bringing 
skilled medical and surgical aid home to the helpless women of 
this country which will illustrate Lady Dufferin’s name when the 
political and diplomatic triumphs of herdiusband shall have passed 
into oblivion. The Fund owes to him a donation ot Rs. 15,000, 
which should serve as a stimulus to the generosity of others who 
have far fewer claims on their purses than a Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. There is, indeed no movement which aims at lessening 
the sorrows of life or increasing its innocent pleasures which does 
not find in him a warm supporter. The taslc thus imposed would 
1^ beyond his steength but for the active sympathy of Lady Elliott, 
who nobly^ se^tfds his efforfs for Uie common good. 
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This imperfect sketch of a great and useful career speaks a 
moral which he that runs may read. High aims persistently 
followed lead to honour and renown, and, that which is sweeter 
still to noble minds, they bring with them the consciousness of 
talents well applied, of evil iqnpulses eradicated, of good instincts 
fostered and strengthened. , Of Sir Charles Elliott may be said 
that which John Stuart Mill |>roudly records of his fathe'r, the 
historian of British India 

His moral inculcations were at all times, those of Socrates—- 
justice, temperance (to which he gave a very extended applica¬ 
tion), veracity, perseverance, readiness to encounter pain, and 
especially labour, regard for the public good; the estimation of 
persons according to their merits and things according to their 
intrinsic usefulness; a life of exertion in contradistinction to one 
of self-indulgent ease and sloth." 
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SIGNED AND SEALED! 

(From the German of Zedlitz.) 

That sweet spring night, beside the star-lit sea, 

The crescent moon illumining our way, 

Caress’d by scented breezes at their play, 
Confidingly,—alone,—I walk’d with thee,— 

That sweet spring night, beside the star-lit sea. 

Words were too weak my feelings to convey; 

Cheek touching glowing cheek, hand lock’d in hand, 
Our glances met, as there we both did stand 
” Thine, ever thine! ’’—was all that I could say, 

O, words were weak my feelings to convey. 

“ Tliine, ever thine! ” was whisper’d back to me; 
Unbarr’d were then the gates of paradise. 

Unveil’d Life’s wonders to my longing eyes; 

What felt I then !—what bliss !—what ecstacy! 

When “ Ever thine!" ,w^s whisper’d back to me ! 


O. C. DUTT. 
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MICHAEL MADHU SUDAN DUTT. 

CHAPTER III, 1856-186*. 

Return to Bengal—Revival of the Hindu Theatre. 

* After an absence of eight years, Mr. Dutt returned to Bengal 
early in the year 1856. It is not true that Mr. Dutt when he 
heard of the passing of the Hindu Converts* Act left Madras 
for Calcutta expecting to substantiate his claim to a part of his 
father’s property. There is no Act called The Hindu Converts* 
Act. What the writer in the Madras newspaper means is most pro¬ 
bably Act No. XXI of 1850, which provides that any law or usage 
which inflicts forfeiture of, or affects, rights on change of religion 
or loss of caste should cease to be enforced. But this law was 
passed simyears before Mr. Dutt actually left Madras for Calcutta 
and the passing of this Act therefore could hardly be the reason of 
his return to this province. It was the news of his father’s death 
which reached him from a friend in Bengal that was the immediate 
cause of his departure from Madras. He knew very well that 
his conversion to Christianity could Qot under the law be any bar 
to inheriting his father’s property and^ that he himself was the 
sole surviving heir to his father. He was also aware that his 
father was the owner of some landed property which he had acquir¬ 
ed by his practice at the Sudder Dewanny Adalut, but he had no 
correct idea of the estate. Agajn his own circumstances in Madras 
were such that he could then hardly afford to dispense with his 
patrimony/i«whatever it was. He has himself told us that his was 
the home of want” • It hras therefore quite natural for one in his 
position to think it worth his while to try to recover his patrimony. 
Accordingly early in the year 1856 he came back to Bengal and 
put up in Bishop’s College for some days after his arrival as the 
guest of Bev. K. M. Baneijea. 

Shortly afterwards we find him engaged in litigation with 
some of "his relations for the recovery of his paternal property. 
While Mr. Dutt was in Madras, and his father ,<00 his death-bed, 
an attempt was made to have him disinherited. «Thc dying man 
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had been advised by his relations to leave his property by will to 
some other person ; but he had still so much affection for his son 
that he simply replied that the property must go to him whose it 
was by right of bifth. Being thus baulked in their nefarious design, 
the evil-minded relations went so far as to forge a will disinherit¬ 
ing young Dutt from his father’s property. Litigation ensued, 
and justice was done when the rightful owner ultimately succeed¬ 
ed in recovering his property. The total valufe of this property, 
the bulk of which consisted of landed estates called abad ” in 
the Sunderbans, w'as estimated .at Rs. 75,000. 

As regards pecuniary circumstances, Mr. Dutt was no better off 
in Bengal than in Madras. A poet like a prophet is not honored 
in his own country. Although Mr. Dutt came back to Bengal with 
reputation as a good poet and an able journalist, it was some petty 
appointments that were reserved for him in his own country. On 
his return from the Madras Presidency in 1856, we find him 
employed first as Clerk and afterw'ards as Interpreter to Babu 
Kisori Chund Mitter, then Junior Police Magistrate of Calcutta. 
Such was the appointment that was thought fit for a man who 
could write a poem like Byron or Scott and edit a paper in English 
with acknowledged ability and success. His was the case of a 
man of undoubted merit with no influential patron to appreciate it. 
At the same time some of his contemporaries with not even an 
one-tenth part of his talents and abilities were basking in the sun¬ 
shine of official favour and patronage. But there is no remedy, 
it is the curse of service ; preferment goes by letter and affection.” 

An event now happened which suddenly ope.ned to him a 
new page in the book of Tife. In 1858, Ratndvali, the Sanskrit 
drama of Sriharsa was to be played in Bengali at the magnificent 
garden known as the Belgatchia Villa belonging to Rajahs Pratap 
Chandra Singh and Issur Chandra Singh of Paikparah. These 
two brothers, it ought to be said here in honor to their memory, 
besides being .great patrons of learning in general, took a conspi¬ 
cuous part in the formation and. establishment of the modern 
Hindu Theatre. The dlite of the European Cogimunity of Calcutta 
were invited to witness the performance. For then an English 
translation of the play was necessary. The Rajahs thought they 
could not trust it to abler hands than those of Mr. Dutt, and ac¬ 
cordingly requested him to undertake the work. We all know how 
successfully he performed it. 

This English translation of Ratn&vali marks an important 
epoch in the histo^ of our poet’s life. The part he took in con¬ 
tributing to the^ development of the modern Hindu Theatre will 
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be described in the next chapter. In this plaoe 1 shall only give 
a short account of the rise and progress of the Bengali Stage. 

This was the period of the Revival of the Hindu Theatre. It 
forms an important chapter in ihe history of the social|«moral and 
intellectual progress in Bengal. The year 1856 is memorable for 
the passing by the Indian Legislature of the Widow Marriage Act 
in response to the cries for reform 6i a band of social reformers 
headed by that illustrious Bengali sav&nt who has lately passed 
away from amongst us. The whole of Hindu Society in Bengal 
was in a ferment. The Widow Marriage Controversies between 
soqial Conservatives and Radicals of the day are still full of inter* 
est for one who wants to study the history of that time. They 
also gave a fresh impetus to Bengali literature which was then 
in the course of rapid development. The Calcutta University 
was established in the year 1857. That year which is memor¬ 
able for the great Military Revolt which convulsed other parts 
of British India, marks an important epoch in the history of 
English Education in Bengal. The rage for Western education 
was in a high pitch. In short there was then such an amount 
of intellectual stir in Bengali society that the like of it has 
hardly been witnessed since that time. In those days politics 
hardly engaged the attention of the educated Bengali. Political 
agitation, of which we hear so much at the present day, there 
was none. Those were not the days of National Congresses and 
Provincial Conferences. There was then the cry for social Reform, 
for Educational Reform, for Literary Reform. Whatever little 
politics there was at the time was to be found only in articles in 
the few newspapers that were conducted, by native gentlemen. 
There was no talk of political education, no cry for representative 
institutions in India. The whole talents and energies of the 
educated Bengali were devoted to matters other than political. 

It was under the circumstances described above that a taste 
for dramatic exhibitions revived among the educated Hindus of 
Bengal. In the year 1855 Mulin Kula Sarbasva nhtak was per¬ 
formed by some Bengafi gentlemen jn the house of the Bysacks of 
Charuckdanga Street. This was the first dramatic exhibition that 
was witnessed in Bengal. Babu Kissory Chund Mitter how'ever, 
in his article on the subject in the Cu^utta Review, dates the 
revival of the Hindu Drama from 1857, in February of which year 
SakuntalA was performed in the House of Babu Ashutosh Dey. 
Among the wealthy Bengali gentlemen of Calcutta, Rajah Pratap 
Chunder Singh of Paikpara, Babu (now Maharajah Sir) Jotindro 
Mohun Tagore, and Babu Kali Prosunno Singh, of jforasanko 
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mainly contributed to the revival of the Hindu Drama. Babu Kali 
Prosunno Singh first brought it to the notice of the European 
public of Calcutta. The performance of Vtkramorbasi was honored 
with the pfesence of some of the foremost European gentlemen of 
the day who were highly pleased with it. Then followed Rajahs 
Pratap Chandra Singh and Issur Chandra Singh who erected a 
spacious Theatre at their splAi*did villa at Belgatchia and the corps 
of Dramatis Personae was trained by Keshub Chunder Ganguly who 
was a born actor. The performances at Belgatchia were honored 
by the elit€ of Calcutta Society, both European and Indian, and 
elicited the warmest plaudits of even such accomplished actors and 
fastidions critics as Mr. Clinger and Mr. James Hume. The Bel- 
gatchia Theatre gave birth to the Bengali Orchestra which was 
organised by Maharajah Sir Jotendro Mohun Tagore assisted by 
his Professor Babu Khetter Mohun Gossami. This account of the 
rise and growth of the Bengali Theatre is mainly taken from Babu 
Kristo Das Pal’s writings in the Hindoo Patriot. Another writer 
who contributed an article to this Magazine on the Indian stage in 
May 1877 writes as follows:—“The theatrical idea which had 
been abolished from the native mind was brought into it anew by 
the example of the English. The Hindu mind was made to realize 
the grossness of its aesthetic phase when confronted with and 
questioned by a refined aesthetic development. It perceived that 
by a faithful imitation of Nature, in harmony with aesthetic re¬ 
quirements, by holding the ' Mirror up to Nature ’ in accordance 
with the laws of Art, the stage can be made a most efficient 
engine of social and political amelioration. The first systematic 
bursting forth of this conception was at the Belgatchia villa. To 
the late Bajahs Pratap Chundra Singh and Issur Chundra Singh 
must be awarded the praise of being the centres of this systema¬ 
tising process. A cluster of refined and rich young men gathered 
around them, notably the refined Maharaja Jotindra Mohun Tagore 
and Babu Keshar Chundra Ganguli, and histrionic representations 
of Sarmistha and other plays were effected. Since that time the 
development has been steadily going oq. It is justly due to 
Maharajah Jotindra Mohun Tagore and his musical brother to 
mention that they have contributed signally in accelerating the 
growth of theatrical msthecism in Calcutta. At a time when the 
Native stage showed few signs of life, it is they who prevented the 
idea of an Indian stage from dying out of mere oblivion, and the 
pains which they bestowed on this work-—which, be it said to their 
great credit and honor, were with them a labor of unbounded 
love—both as regards the elaboration of the acting and the orgaii^- 
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nization of the celebrated Pathuriaghata orchestra, will be, as 
they should be, treasured up in the minds of all patriotic Indians.** 

The history of the Bengali Stage may be divided into two 
periods; the period of \mateur Acting and the period of Pro¬ 
fessional Acting. As we have already seen above, modern Hindu 
Theatre began as a purely amateur affair. From 1855 to 1871, 
dramatic representations in Bengal vrere confined solely to amateur 
bodies wh(»e performances mainly owed their uniform success to* 
the skilful management of the stage by Babu Keshav Chandra 
Gangooly whose dramatic skill and ability have been universally 
acknowledged. He has been described by our poet as the first 
actor of modern Bengal. Indeed the first period of modern Hindu 
Theatre should be called the Age of Keshav Chandra Gangooly, 
But the success of the stage of this period would not have been 
what it was, but for the existence of rich and almost enthusiastic 
patrons like the Rajahs of Paikpara, Maharajah Sir Jotindra Mo- 
tiun Tagore and Babu Kally Prosunno Singh. Their purse strings 
were unloosed in the cause of the infant institution. They spared 
no means or money to make it a complete success. In the dedica¬ 
tion of one of his dramas to Babu Keshub Chandra Gangooly, our 
poet deplores the irreparable loss which the stage sustained by the 
untimely death in i86f, of Rajah Issur Chandra Singh of Paik- 
parah and hopes that other patrons would carefully watch the 
growth of the good seed that had been sown by the deceased 
Rajah. 

From the year 1871, dates the second period of the Bengali 
Theatre. From that time it entered on a new career. The taste 
of Bengalis for theatrical representation was growing day by day. 
Nothing short of a permanent institution in the codntry would 
satisfy their cravings. Theatrical companies were accordingly 
started in imitation of the English. The days of amateur acting 
were over. With the starting of the Great Naiienal Theatre and 
the Bengal Theatre, the Bengali stage was established on a sound 
basis as a Professional institution. This period I should like to 
call as the Age of Babu Grish Chunder Ghose. This gentleman 
has, it must be admitted on*all hanBs, contributed largely to the 
development of the Bengali stage of the present day. In fact, it 
owes much of its present success to his abilities as a dramatist of 
a hig^ order. 

My account of the history of the Bengali stage has taken me 
much beyond the period assigned for this chapter. 1 must there¬ 
fore revert to the time when our poet's connection with the Bengali 
stage commenced. Tbe following extract taken f|om a paper 
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submitted in 1859 by the late Rev. J. Long to the Government of 
Bengal gives a correct account of Bengali Dramatic works of that 
period. The Hindus, like the Chinese, ^having had the Drama 
in use among’them and flourishing for 2,000 years, the taste for it 
has ever been maintained, and all over Bengal Jatrds or popular 
Dramas in honor of the gods, with a full sprinkling of indecencies, 
are attended by crowds. 4* is pleasing to see, however, that in 
L'alcutta, and its neighbourhood, many of the educated natives 
patronise Dramas composed by pundits, which in popular language 
and sometimes with the sarcasm of a Moli^re condemn caste and 
polygamy. Such are the Kulin Kula Sdrbasva Natak, ,the 
Vidhahd bibaha Natak^ and the Sapatni Natak. The Sarmisktha 
Natak, by Madhu Sudan Dutt, has been performed successfully on 
the stage, as have been the Ratn&bali and the Sakuntal^. 

** A taste for Dramatic exhibitions has lately revived among 
the educated Hindus, who And that translations of the Ancient 
Hindu Dramas are better suited to oriental taste than translations 
from the English plays. However Shakespeare's Merchant of 
Venice has been successfully translated and adapted by Hara 
Chunder Chose. ***** Foremost among the patrons of the 
Drama are Raja Pratap Chundra Singh and a young Zemindar Kali 
Prasanna Singh, who has translated from the Sanskrit and distri¬ 
buted at his own expense, the Malati Madhava, Vikratna Urvasi 
and Sabitri Satyaban!* 


K. L. HALDAR, B. L. 
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Report of the Kumbuliatollak Boys* Reading Club. 

*' Advance Australia '* is the motto of colonials in respect of 
commerce and trade—but “Advance India’' appeare to be the 
motto of our countrymen in regard to mental culture and morality. 
A perusal of the above?* report suggests to our mind that the 
opening page might have been suitably crowned with an illustra¬ 
tion representing the members forcing their way through a thorny 
thicket in order to reach the goal of success on the other side-— 
for they have been experiencing more than considerable difficulty 
from the want of funds in their work. Not daunted they have 
been pushing their way admirably, and the result of the year’s 
work is certainly satisfactory. But it would apparently have 
been still better had their financial position been stronger. We, 
jUierefore, hope that some of our wealthy and liberal countrymen 
will come forward and lend them pecuniary help in this most 
praiseworthy cause, and we feel sure that the goal of success 
will this year be reached notwithstanding the* thorny thicket 
which they have to pass through. A few gentlemen of note have 
visited the club, and their reports, which are printed, speak in high 
terms of the institution. We also find a few names of gentlemen 
who rendered pecuniary help; but it will be gratifying to see this 
list much longer in the, next report. The balance in hand we note 
is unduly small to work with,* and it is to be hoped that the same 
has been generously increased, thdt the members have been able 
to extend the sphere of usefulness of the club permanently as they 
expected to do. 


Inventions likely to *'Take** and Pay** in India and the 

' East, 

The above is the title of a clever pamphlet. When we 
say that Mr. Henry H. Rem(iry,ikSdlicitor and •‘Pleader of the 
Calcutta High Court, is the author, any remark id favor of the 

1 
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work is useless. The hints contained therein are, of course, 
the result of experience, achieved both by observation and 
study, and are thoroughly practical and useful in. their nature. 
Those of the (?raft, who are anxious to make money without run* 
ning the chaaces of losing, u'ould do well to dive into its subject 
matter. We are not advertisers of Mr. Remfry’s pamphlet, but 
we jcertainly own that our knowfedge of the gentleman and of 
his qualifications demands our respect. It would give us 
great pleasure to see this result of his masculine brain put into 
practice by speculators, for we are sure they would never regret 
it. Gold and Tin mining might now be well laid aside, for. 
wc have something better to work upon and undoubtedly more 
tangible. 


The Anti-Opium Questien.' 

Wc have had lying before us for some considerable time a 
number of pamphlets relating to the “ Anti-Opium Question," all of 
which have been cleverly written and well got up. They are de¬ 
signed to overthrow the arguments that are and have been ad¬ 
vanced towards a continuance of the Opium Trade, and it is for 
the future to show whether the result will be its abolition or not. 
We are of opinion that so far both parties concerned are on an< 
equal footing in the struggle, and keeping well on either side— 
for, while it is true that the abolition of the Opium traffic will 
tend to remove a considerable evil, it is none-the-less undeniable 
that such abolition must, as a matter of course, lead to another 
evil equally as pernicious to life and limb. A habit once acquired 
is very difficult to abandon, and it will require an almost stupen¬ 
dous strength of will to do so. Therefore, it is not unreason¬ 
able to suppose that an absolute and peremptory check to the 
use of opium, by those accustomed to it, will lead to the 
immediate embrace of other intoxicating drugs and strong 
liquors. We entirely divest ourselves df sentimentality and 
speak in quite a matter-of-fact ,w'ay. We will, however, watch 
with interest the struggle, and will not hesitate to devote a fevr 
laudatory lines in our magazine to the party that finally comes off 
victorious. 

Some Anecdotes from the life of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 

This book is, as the name implies, an anecdotic sketch of the 
life of Raja Ran^ Mohan Roy. The anecdotes, written in a grace¬ 
ful and easy ^tylc, portray Avidly the lofty and independf^it 
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character ot the Raja and seem to give a charm to his character 
with which all of us are so familiar. It will, w: believe, prove 
interesting to everyone and especially to Indians as being an 
account of the life of one of our greatest men whose knowledge, 
generosity and disinterested patriotism, won for him. the great 
honour, and the esteem and admiration of many. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the above. Mahamobopa- 
dliyaya Pundit Mohes Chunder Nayaratna, C.I.E., the author 
' of this pamphlet, has very carefully consulted the various author!* 
ties on the subject and has calculated the proper time for the 
above, ceremony which we believe is correct. If the calcula¬ 
tion be supported by others, it will be accepted by the Hindu 
public. , 


Tattwasara Bichara (by Pundit Haridas Sastri.) 

The object of this little book is to refute the opinion of 
Pundit Rakhal Chundra Nayaratna, as expressed in his Tattwas¬ 
ara, that “ Mind and Soul" are the one and the same thing. The 
author has comprehensive ideas of Eastern and Western philosophy 
and the reasons and arguments he has shewn have done ample 
justice towards disproving the statement of Pundit Rakhal 
Chandra Nayaratna. The question is not so simple as beginners 
in Western philosophy may suppose. The word Mind in Hindu 
philosophy is confined to that which leads the senses (or perceives) 
and thinks and feels. As such it is an •appendage or incident 
belonging to the Soul. The Soul is regarded as increate, and 
deathless, and unstained, and independent of everything. 

Nftbagram. 

We are pleased, tq acknowledge receipt of the above, which is 
a novel written by a'.Hindu lady. Her graceful and flowing style, 
coupled with the vigOQpus ^escripfions of some of the characters 
commonly to be found in Hindu families, makes her work a fascinat¬ 
ing one. We congratulate the authoress upon her success in this 
probably her first attempt and wish she may attain her end in 
future attempts. 

Ayurveda Pravesa. 

We have before us a copy of the above, a tr^tise on Ayur¬ 
veda. Its style is marked with 'Simplicity and aearly all the 
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ordinary drugs have been treated of in it in a condensed form, 
with directions for their use and application, so that in our opinion 
it is useful to beginners in Ayurveda as well as to the public. 
Certainly, it does credit to the author for he has written it denying 
himself the short leisure hours after his usual office work as a 
public servant. 

Primer of Physical Geography translated into Bengalee by 
Bahu fogesh Chandra Roy, B, A. 

This little book, translated into simple Bengalee by an able 
Graduate, is, no doubt, a success, and seems to be of much use to- 
beginners in the Vernacular schools in Bengal. It deserves to 
be made a text>book on the subject. Babu Jogesh Chandra, 
however, can have no chance if he has no relatives in Inspecting 
staff of the Education Department. Many things are done of 
which the director never hears. If a statement were drawn up 
of the present text books in use in the vernacular schools of 
Bengal, Mr. Charles Tawney would simply note that 95 per centum 
of these books had for their authors either Deputy Inspectors or 
brothers or brothers-in-law of Deputy Inspectors or nephews or 
cousins of those sapient officers. It is impossible to believe that 
the higher officers do not connive at this state of things. The 
abuse is shocking though old. We remember that the late Mr. 
Sutcliffe, while Director, carried the principle of nepotism so far 
as to make an unpublished book the text on a.certain subject 
although when the book came out it was found to be not a whit 
better than many existing ones. There is a Text-book Committee. 
But who are its^nembers? When do they deliberate? How? Are 
they obliged to give reasons for their virdicts ? Are they authorised 
to call for statements showing which among the books recognised 
by them are actually introduced and which not ? 

The Annual Report of the Standard Life^ Assurance Company 

for /890. ^ 

The annual report of the above Company for the year 1890 
to hand. The Company is in the 65th year of its existence. The 
Report by the directors shows that the number of policies has 
come up to 13,481. The claims by death had been unusually 
light in 1889 being £182,000 less than those of the year before.. 
But owing to Influenza and other causes they were in 1890 nearly 
£168,000 in excess of those of the year before. Great credit is 
due to the Manners for thefr jjjiterest in the business and the 
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new arrangements and concessions that have conferred substantial 
benefits upon the Proprietors and the policy holders. The Com¬ 
pany is prospering steadily, the funds having been increasedjto 
nearly seven and a half millions of sterling. 


Alia O Chhhya^and Nirmhlya. 

, The above two works from thh pen of Miss Sen are befdre 
us. Though these are the first of her productions ever passed 
through the press, yet, considering the profound and pleasing 
thougiits in some of the passages we can not but deem it a suc¬ 
cess. 

The two concluding chapters in the former book, viz., Mahas- 
watta and Poondareek have been very ably written. Her style is 
quite in keeping with the taste of the day. Considering all this, 
we think we can, without any prejudice, include her in the class 
of the best modern poets. 
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mSTOBY OF INDIAN INFANTICIDE, 

ni. 

Sir John Kaye in his well-known book “ The Administration 
of the East Indian Company,” page 558, expresses a very sound 
opinion as to the results of the measures that w'e have narrated 
in the last chapter.. He says, "Though Duncan and Walker 
deserved success, it was not in their power*to,comnvind it. They 
were the pioneers of humanity and civilization in that direction, 
and bravely they labored with axe and hatchet to clear away the. 
dense jungle of barbarism that lay before them but they did not 
apply the hre to the root and the noxious wilderness soon sprung 
up again above the delusive clearings they had made.” The 
measures we have allnded to had not in them the elements of 
permanent success. They might exhibit splendid results for a 
time when worked by officers having giftat personal influence over 
the children of the soil or by those who knew how to exercise a 
beneficent terrorism. The system was' supported by covenants 
to which the signatories ajfRxed their signatures with great reluct¬ 
ance and*^ which had to be worked by the whole weight of 
authority. But the new system, which ,we are about to relate in 
this article, and which was first developed by Mrw>Char]es Raikes at 
Mainpuri and subsequently ratified i0 the presence of Si^ John 
Lawrence at Umritsar, was based on self-legislation ^th reference 
to their marriage customs by the Ra^uts themselves, and thouj^ 
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it was initialed by the officers of the State it derived its energy 
and motive pQwer from those whom it sought to influence. The 
. old system, however, was enforced in its fullest rigor by Mr. Martin 
Gubbins, a thorough type of that, class of Indian Civilians who 
have inherited the traditions of J;he policy of Spanish sovereigns 
and who seek to crush by the Mrhole weight of the criminal law 
the slightdfet manifestation of civil and religious liberty. 

In the’case of the Pergunnah of Bah Pinnahatin the district of 
Agra Mr. Gubbins found the practice so much rife among the Rajput 
clans that he at once set himself to battle against it. He set a 
series of village officers, namely the midwife, the constable, the 
watchman, the Patwari or village Revenue* Collector, and Sub-In¬ 
spector of Police to watch each birth in a suspected family and 
bring it to the notice of the authorities. This plan of operations 
was put in force in April 1851 when Mr. Gubbins was the Magis¬ 
trate and Collector of Agra. Among the Agra Rajputs named 
the Bhudoriahs, the custom was, that no infant was to be murdered 
who had drawn sustenance from the mother’s breast and the atten¬ 
tion of the authorities was drawn principally to this point that'the 
mother might suck the infant in the presence of two feiftale wit¬ 
nesses. Mr. Gabbins caused a number of small medals to be 
struck with the inscription “ God Thy Preserver ” to be given to 
each female Rajput born in the suspected tract. It was under the 
ipfluence of Mr. Charles Raikes at Mainpuri that the other plan 
first saw the light, and subsequently widely adopted in the Pan jab. 
The Chohan clan of Rfijputs, inhabiting the rich valley of Main¬ 
puri which is one of the most fertile tracts of the Doab, had not 
been known for centuries to rear up a daughter. * Not a daughter 
*had ever graced the princely halls of the Rajas of Mainpuri. 
In 1845, Mr. Unwin, the Magistrate and Collector of Mainpuri, had * 
managed to preserve an infant daughter of the Rajah of that place. 
Mr. Monckton, Magistrate and Collector oLEtawah, in 1849, made 
similar efforts in the neighbouring distriot 6f Etawah, and Mr. 
Robinson, Commissioner of the Agra Division, in bringing then: 
labours to the notice of thetrovernment, expressed his own opinion 
that a law protecting the* people from these enormous marriage- 
expenses and saving, under the cloak of the power of the Govern¬ 
ment, the disgrace that attaches to refusing to incur them, 
would effectually check the practice of female infanticide. Mr. 
Qiarles Raikes ]yho succeeded Mr. Unwin as Magistrate and 
Ccftlcctor of Mainpuri suounoned the Rajput Thakoors of that 
and the neighbouring districts to a meeting expressly held foi^^s- 
cussing tlie subject. A preliminary meeting was held on the 12th 
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November 1^51 and ia moat enihusiastically described by Mr. 
Raikes. The leaders among the Rajput clans, after a ihorou|;h and 
exhaustive discussion on the subject, agreed upon some important 
principles. The first of these was that marriage expenses were to 
be regulated by a fixed scale according to the rankanB^ircumstances 
in life of the father of the bride. The l|iride's party was at libeKy 
to, spend any larger sura if they liked, but the fidher of the 
bridegroom was not entitled td•demand any larger 'sum. Jhe 
second was that the lower castes of Brahmans and the Bhats and 
Charans who abused people for not'giving away large bounties to 
them were lo^ be dealt with by the strong hand of the Magistrate 
and their abuses were to be put down. The marriage party 
was to consist'of a limited number of persons and nobody was 
to be .allowed to bring a larger number. A large number^ of 
Rajput Thakurs, Talukdars, and petty chiefs with their splendid 
retinues, crowded into the little station of Mainpnri on the 5th of 
December 1851, and they accepted in the main the principles that 
had been laid down at the preliminary meeting. The movement 
was led by the Rajah of Mainpuri, the Rajah of Purtabneir, thh 
Raja of Rampur, Tiiakur Poke Pal Singhj and. Mr. Tyler th^n the 
Commissioner of Agra. There was considerable discussion again, 
and almost every Ra)put present was induced to affix his signature 
to an agreement which embodied' the above principles which 
were sought to be carried out iH' actual practice. This meeting 
had an important influence #rer the Rajput races of eveiy part' 
of India and from places so distant as Jalaan or Jutlander them 
came requests to be allowed to co-operate in the movement. An 
influential Rajput Thakur, by name Koonwar Gajadhur Singh, a 
resident landholder of Mouzah Burasut,* Perganaa Mustafabad, 
was the first man* to carry out the above principles in actual 
practice on the occasion of the marriage of his niece, and he 
gratefully wrote on the 20th June 1S52 to Mr. Raikes that whereas 
in former days such a marriage would not have cost less than 
18,000 rupees, he had been able to finish every matter satisfactorily 
within an expen^ture* of sc^en hundred rupees. This striking 
effect on the Rajput clans pf the neighbourhood was systematically 
followed up by Mr. Raikes. Ihe addressed a stirring letter on the 
.subject to- the Rajput races throughout India—a letter which was 
couched in the purest phraseology of the Urdu language. This 
letter is still kept in the families many of those to whom it was 
addres'sed,. and the present writer had an opportunity to read it in 
the original. An English translation of ii is given in the Benares 
Magasifte for June 1852, and there is^no doubt that in its original 
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gaib it was not only a model of Urdu composition but calculated to 
appeal effecUv^y to the very class of persons to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Statistics taken for this special puipose prove that at ttm 
end of 1855 there were 2530 Chohanee girls. In 18.42 there wms 
not a single Chblianee girl alive. The infanticidal races of the Panjab 
are many. The Rajputs, of Kangra, Jummo and Munha^, the 
Sikhs in all their various tr 4 bes,* some tribes of Khattris and 
Mabomedans such as the Burarl, the Gonduls of Shabpur and 
Doghurs of Ferozpur are some of the principal among them. 
There are numerous traditions to warrant the fact of their killing 
their female children. The tradition among the Sikhs is that 
Mihr Chand, third in descent from Guru Nanak, had one sister, at 
whose marriage there was a .considerable amount of ill-feeling 
between the parties of the bridegroom and the bride.- This caused 
much annoyance to Dhum Chand, the father of Mihr Chand, and 
that venerable old man laid the injunction that among the Sikhs 
no daughter should henceforth live. The sons'* of Dham Chftnd 
prayed their father to reconsider this decision as such a command 
from one who was equally the spiritual and temporal head of the 
Sikhs would cause it to be implicitly obeyed and thus make them 
resort to a practice which was repugnant to humanity and prohi¬ 
bited by the Shastras. But Dhum Chand replied that he would 
take the entire responsibility of the sin on his.own shoulders, and 
that the Sikhs, if they were to remain true to their faith, were to 
rear up no daughters. This commftid was so implicitly obeyed 
that if for any special reason any daughter chanced to bo pre¬ 
served in any family, that family was thrown out of the pale 
of social intercourse and placed under the ban of excommunica¬ 
tion. This tradition has several versions, and Major Abbot relates 
that it was owing to the ill-treatment the daughter of Meher 
Chand suffered at the bouse of her father-in-law that the inhuman 
injunction was laid. The Panjab was Lord Dalhousie's pet pro¬ 
vince. He placed it under the charge of some of , the ablest 
officers of State, who were all vigorous administrators. They mixed 
freely with the people, and they soon took in hand measures for 
the suppression of infanticide. < 

Those able officers adopted the plan of pointing out to the 
people themselves the enormiltes of such a system and making 
them give it up Ifiradualfy^ Their efforts found a powerful ally in 
those feelings, of affection for ibeir daughters which nature has 
plspited in the mother's breast. Even in communities where in- 
faaticide prevailed in its direst form, occasionally the lives of some 
female children^had been preserved by their mothers owing to the 
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opportune absence ol the lathers at the moment of their birth. 
Captain Hall relates a touching anecdote as to how jkhe daughter 
of a Birdar of the Mair Ivtbe had been preserved owing to the 
entreaty of its mother in a touching •mann%’. Backed by Uie 
moral support that the British Government gave it,^e movement 
was warmly taken up by the fairer half of the connnunity and the 
daughters of the martial races of the Punjab were preserve. 
The danger that was then apprehended was a real one and eon^ 
sisted of the risk there was of the races relapsing into the* 
same practices when they would Hnd that there occurred any 
difficulties in the way of marrying them. The Hindu father 
looks with the greatest dread on the contingency of his daughter’s 
remaining unmarried, and pride of birth and hereditary rank 
might make it difficult to find suitable husbands in all cases. The 
question as to what to do with our girls has always been difficult 
of solution in all countries, and it was very much feared that the 
difficulty of providing suitable matches for the daughters might 
one day lead the Panjabi races to curse those who had been 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about this most salutary reform. 
Thirty-eight years have elapsed since the day when the first great 
demonstration against infanticide in the Punjab took place at the 
memorable meetirtg at Umritsar, and girls among the infanti* 
cidal races have grown up in large numbers. It would be interest¬ 
ing, indeed, to learn the present condition of those girls and the 
present feelings of their fatllirs with reference to them. We 
are not permitted, however, to lift up the veil from the secluded 
zenana and to dwell bn the mass of feelings which are embosomed 
behind the purdah. There is no doubt that all these girls have 
found suitable matches as no Hindu father will "ever keep his 
daughter unmarried. There is no doubt also that the ancient 
pride of birth and the feeling of exclusiveness, which were 
once the characteristics of these raises, have suffered many 
shocks in finding these suitable alliances. It would, indeed, 
be a very interesting chaptav of Indian history to trace the 
successive steps by^which this pride of birth gave way before the 
considerations with r^ereace to the future of their daughters, but 
it is* only by the utmost straining of terms that fhat subject'ean 
be included within the limits of the present article. The condition 
of the'Hindu females as a whole requires several important chang^es 
to be brought about. Many girls who are unfortunate enough 
to lose their husbands qgen before they first sec their betrothed, 
have to drag on a miserable existence in perpetual widowhood. 
Although the Icj^siature has removq^ all legal Jaarriers for the 
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due celebration of widow marriage, the reform haa hardly been 
accepted by,the Hindu cororaunrity, and that much yet remains 
to be done. Those ruinous mayiage exi>enses which lay 
principally at the Ihot of -infanticide in the olden times still con* 
tinue to oppre'ss many races mid* sects, and thoagh very good 
example in tbisjlirection has been shown by the Rajputs and^me 
of the, castes in Upper India through a recent organization, in 
Bengal, the boasted home of enlightenment and culture, called by 
its inhabitants the ^rehaier province of India, tlag much>needed 
reform is a(l far from being carried out as ever. The kind and 
sort of education that the women of India reqpiire for the proper dis¬ 
charge of their very responsible duties in life, is stiU sadly wanting. 
The age for the consummation of marriage should be raised by com¬ 
mon consent to at least fourteen, as is the prevalent custom among 
the most influential and martial clans of Upper India, Rajputana, 
and the Punjab. Government has wisely left these reforms entirely 
the initiation of the enlightened natives of India themselves and 
it is, indeed, sad to reflect how little is really being done in that 
direction. When through the * force of circumstances the proud 
Rajput and the sturdy Sikh have been known to sacrifice so deep- 
■ rooted a sentiment as pride of birth in the matter of eligible matches 
for their daughters, the social reformer might see a bright ray of 
hope in conservative India and persevere with the earnest trust 
that opinion would gradually veer round to lus side. The 
European reader, who is free to dtk. as to him might seem proper 
and who is wedded to no traditions, would probably find it difficult 
to understand as to why we lay such stress on the pride of 
birth in which the tribes once addicted to the practice of female in¬ 
fanticide used to cherish. ‘The average Englishman would probably 
be inclined to dismiss this consideration with the remark that no 
attention is to be paid to the false pride of an idolatrous race. But 
no one who has any experience of India and who knows from a study 
of history the obstacles which are placed In the path of the Indian 
reformer by these and similar sentiments, would be disposed to 
take the same view. The Rajputs and the l^ikhs must themselves 
Imve felt strongly on •the subject of iafaiiJLicide and they could 
not* but entertain in their oum minds an utter repugnance io so 
reprehensible a practice. This alone explains the alacrity and 
enthusiasm with which they entered on the work of Self-legislation 
iidten they were induced by the persuasions of some of, the ablest 
oflicefs of the Punjab to take the subje<^ in band. Just after the 
annexation of the Punjab, Major E. Lake, the Deputy Comrois- 
idoner Decua^uggar, in I'^oveihber 1851, in reporting the death 
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of a girl under very suspicious citoumsUnces, tmught the wide 
prevalence of thii custom to the notice of *the authoriti^. He 
remarked that II was an undoubted fact that there a thousand 
families of Bedees-who for the last four hundred years had de* 
stroyed aUl their female offspring. Mr. Robert Montgomery in bis. 
note on the subject said that the to be mastered was not* in 
men’s bodies s>nly but in their souls, not only iii their acts but in' 
their motives, that it was to be dealt with accordingly, and that 
in grappling with this monster crime the only hope of permanent 
success lay in i^stroying that principle to w'hich'it owed its exist¬ 
ence. The able members *of the Board of Administration for die 
Punjab»decided to make the judicious and successful plans of Mr. 
Raikes'at Mainpuri the model of the Panjab measures, as being the 
only true way 1 >f suppressing infanticide. Major Herbert Edwardes; 
then Deputy Commissioner of Jullunder, who was afterwards 
destined to play an important part in the history of the Panjab and 
who is perhaps the only Indian officer whose fame has been put be¬ 
yond the risk of .perishing, by 4 he immortal pen of the greatest of 
England’s art critics, John Ruskin, was placed on special duty to 
compile a report setting forth the whole bearings of the case.' A 
meeting took place in which the Bedees and Khattries were invited 
to consider their marriage tustoms, on April 4th, 1853, under the 
presidency of Sir Donald Mal!leod. The result of this meeting 
was that they entered into an agre&ment by which they gave up 
the wicked practice of infanticide, according to their own free will 
and according to the wishes of the Government, Mr. R. Mont-, 
gomery and the Chief Commissioner Ivfr. Lawrence, after a full 
consideration of the subject, came to .the conclusion that the 
Government was to deprecate any strict system of supervision by 
the police as impotent for good and liable to be used as an engine 
of oppression and extortion. They went on to say “ a system of 
espionage was but likely to enlist the feeUng84>f the people against 
our efforts and thus furnish a powerful inducement to* thwart them. 
If we can once get influential nathres to set their faces against 
female infanticide, to consider it a crime and a disgtace, our even¬ 
tual success may. b.e deemed certain.** Ats the initiation of the 
above band of noble workers in the Panjab, the influential leaders 
of the various communities of the land of the five Rivers were 
invited to a grand n^eetigg at Umritsar on the Dewalee day. The 
Marquis of Djdhousie was Uie presiding genius of India at that 
time, and he used to take a specis^intereiS; in ^ pet province, 
the Pan jab. Lord Dallibusie wrote an exbaui^ve letter on 

the subject, dated the 7th of September 1853, in uthich he officially 
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approved of tbe«ctton taken add prc^osed to be adopted by 
the Panjab Board of! administration. His Lordship 8a5r8, The 
sentiments of the Government in condemnation of this hmrrible 
crime should not be left to make their own way upon the convictions 
of the people, but should be openly^proclaimed and enforced by de-' 
nunciation of certain punishment*upon those who are convicted of 
offending.’* And again, The Govei^or-General in Council would 
be prepared to sanction any rewards, honors and even titles which 
you may recommend the Government to bestow on a few of those who 
may have been mdst forward in abandoning the inhuman practices 
which their fathers pursued.” A proclamation was drawn up 
embodying the above instructions of the Governor-Genaral in 
Council, and the Umritsar meeting was timed to take place in 
the last week of October 1853. It is thus described in the 
official report which was penned by Sir John Lawrence. ” Rajah 
Deena Nath and Rajah Saheb Deeal presided over the delibera¬ 
tions of the Brahmin and the Khattri committees and w'ere both 
able and valuable counsellors on the occasion. Sirdar Shum- 
shere Singh and Metab Singh, respectively the representatives of 
the noble Sindeenwala and Mujetca families, Sirdar Kirpal Singh 
Mulvee and Hurdut Singh, Budanea with Sirdar Tod Singh and 
other Sikh chieftains, guided the deliberations of the Jat ahd Sikh 
fraternities and contributed greatly by their advice and countenance 
to a satisfactory termination. Nawab Emamoodeen Khan and 
other Mahomedan gentlemen presided over the council of the 
Mahomedans and appeared to take the same warm and •praise¬ 
worthy interest‘in furthering the object of the meeting. After 
four or five hours close and earnest consultation, the committee 
handed in their several written and duly-attested agreements- 
In these documents were laid down well-graduated scales ‘of 
marriage expenditure for the different castes and communities 
whose interests wero*concerned. In the majority of them three 
or four grades of expenditure according to the means and position 
in society of the parties contracting the •marriage were recognized 
and a maximuffi as well as a minimum of expenditure fixed ; also 
all the details of the 'Charge, the gratuities to. Brahmins, barbers 
and others, and the other incidental expenses of the marriage’ 
feast and procession, were laid down at length.” With reference 
to the Umritsar meeting Lord Dhlhousie says -(February r, 1854), 
^'The* Governor-General in Council does not think that he over¬ 
rates the Jsppt^ance of tl^pse incidents w^hen he describes tha 
result of ue i^aeeting at Umritsar as the commencement of a 
new social era^among the people of the countries beyond the 
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Jumna. The beoevolen^ne, the perseverance, the judgment and 
tact b;y which this harmcmious result has beds educed from 
out of such various and discord^at mafteimls are honorable in 
the highest degree to the gentlemeii whose names* pie enroUed 
ip the record before bis Lor^hip in Council. To see hereafter 
the ripening fruit their labours* will be a higher reward to thdsi 
than any honor which the Government or the Court of Directers 
can bestow. Nevertheless, bts Lordsh^^ in Council desire to. 
renew to themj one and all, an assuitince of the interest and deep 
satisfaction with which the Supreme Government has marked their 
efforts for good and of the earnestness with which it will “ endea* 
vour duly to represent their merits to the Honorable Court.” 
The Umritsar meeting was followed up by persistent efforts in 
the districts of Goorjanwalla, Rawal Pindee, Jhelam, Shahpur, 
Multan, and Kangra. Mj|etttigs on a smaller scale were held at 
Umballa and Ferozpur. There was an important meeting of the 
Jummowal Rajputs at Budheeal under Prince Runbit Singh. Mr. 
Charles Raikes addressed the meeting in simple and chaste 
eloquence, and Prince Ranbir Singh followed with a few pertinent 
remarks. He said that the plan had his. cordial approval and that 
he was prepared, as a mark of Ms sincerity, to revoke the tax on 
marriages that was levied within Jummoo territory. The Prince 
also added the thoughtful suggestion that the expenses attendant 
on marriages should be divided between the families of the 
two contracting parties, “by which arrangement the value of a 
daughter would become equal to that of a son, her life as precious 
as his, and the motive to its destruction be entirely removed.” 
Lord Dalhousie conveyed his congratul&tfons to the officers con¬ 
cerned in these persistent' efforts, and expressed his opinion, that 
the success already achieved within tKe space of a few months 
has far exceeded the most sanguine anticipations of the Govern¬ 
ment ; and he ventured to utter a feeling of humble confidence 
that a blessing would rest on thi| good work, whereby it Would be 
made to spread and prosper. * Under the blessings of Providence 
so devoutly hoped for l>y tl|e Marquis of Dalhousie, the affected* 
tracts became pure of the blood of female infants in the course 
of a decade. Tlie latest census brings out statistics whkh show 
an almost equal number of male and female children among all 
those tribes who were formerly addicted to. the practice of infanti¬ 
cide, and it is, indeed, delightful to contemp^e how successful h^ave 
been the philanthropic labours of those whose efforts have been 
nvrated above. 

SAIAt CHUNDER B.L 

B ' ■ 
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THE TWO COUSINS. 


The day was nine hours old before it was allowed to send its 
glorious summer sunshine into Sir Dick Dynevor’s chambers, and 
shine in on that gentleman himself seated at his breakfast table, 
and sorting the pile of letters beside his plate» He took up one, 
which was addressed in a neat running hand, and breaking the 
seal, read it once rather thoughtfully-#-put it down—took it up 
again—read over one or two passages—^-and then, placing it on the 
table, rose from his chair, sauntered listlessly to the window, out of 
which he stared aimlessly For a few minutes; and then walked 
rapidly to the bell, and gave it a vigorous pull. The servant, who 
answered it, was ordered-to get his “‘traps’’ ready, as he was to 
leave London in a few hours. Sir Dick then paced op and down 
the room with a rather amused look on his face, as he thought of 
his letter. He was a tall, grave, handsome man, with strong clear- 
cut features, and a month and chin, which plainly showed the 
hau^ty, unbending will. “ Poor dear Mater! Why will she trouble 
herself so much about*me ?’’ he murmured to himself, “when I want 
to get married I shall ^ do so without ashing anyone’s help or 
advice.^' Later on he wired to his mother to expect him that after¬ 
noon ; and after paying a few visits, drove to .the station, where he 
soon made himself comfzwtable with books and papers onoagh to 
last any ordinary man a three days’ journey by train instead of <Mie 
of only a few hours. 

The letter, which occasioned his spddea departure from 
London, was from his mother telling* him to pome down at oace, as 
'she had two girls staying wnth her, the daughters of her two nldest 
friends. “ They are very pretty girls and both heiresses,’’ she 
wound Up With, *'so you must coihe down and help me to entertain 
them” was the maternal mandate, but which in plainer ^urms 


meant, that he was to marry one of them; at least so Sir Dick 
read it. He always liked, however, to please his mother, so left 
iLo&don'ht once. 


As soon a^Lady Dyn|v<w received her son's tel^pram, Jhe 
thinght occzirred to her, that it would be rather a clever stroll if 
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she could manege that Dick shoidd meet the hmcetses without 
knowing who they were, so that, not being prejadicied agaki^ 
them, he might in love with (me of them* SN had great fahh 
in love ut first sif^t, as her own experience of k had been very 
happy. Now bow was it to be done ? A few minutes she devot^ 
to tlUnking and then walked into the morning*room, where these 
important heiresses were amusin|» themselves at the piano. ‘ * 

*' My dears, will you do a commission for me ? ” 

Certainly, Lady Dynevor,*' and ilhoda Carruthers left the 
piano^stooi immediately. 

** Thanks, Rhoda; well you know that altar-cloth I am working 
must .be ready n»t month, and I have just fallen short cl some 
silks: will you both run up to Teutsley and match them for me? 

''With pleasure,” she replied, “I have just been longing 
for something to do. Come along Dolly, and let us get ready 
at-once. 1 suppose we shall be back by the afternoon train, 
Lady Dynevor?” 

“ Yes, Rhoda; and I have just received a tel<^ram from diesr 
Dick to say, that he is coming down this afternoon; so you can 
all come back together frcmi Tentsley ” and adding a few more 
directions about her silks, the old lady left the r<»om. 

Then Rhoda turned to Polly Merton, who had been sitting 
quietly in the back ground, and nid in a tone of mock horror. 
Trapped, Dolly, trapped at last. Do you know 1 never would 
have come to E^nevqr Court, if I had known it was likely, that 
Sir Dick was coming also; we .have always managed to avoid him 
before, and if we go away now it will be rather marked. If I had 
only known! ” • • • 

** Why on earth she wants her 6>pn to marry one of us, I 
cannot imagine,” was Ddly’s answer. 

"Butneither of us will marry him,” cried the other girl, 
haughtily tossing her head, " You may thou|i^ on second Ifapughts, 
Dolly.” 

" Thank you forjBothing, Rhoda, you may be bitten yourself 
if you are too sore,” |augbed beo cousia. Rhoda joined in the 
laugh also, the idea was too absurd to be entertained, ” however 
1 suppose we must do her commissions t(»-day and meet this 
charming son at Tentsley. I memi to be very nasty to while 
be stays here as of (murae be must know perft^y well, why his 
mother has sent lor Idm. So a few hours later the two girls were 
standing op the platform of Tentsley station which wMb half an 
hour by rail from Dynevmr Court and smiting for the down trato. 

" 1 wemder, if be is really coming, cri^ Rbo^ 
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“ Bat bow we shatl know him is a -puasEle,*^ said Dolly, 
knitting her brows. 

*' 0 b, that will be easy; I don't suppose there am many 
gentlemen coming down just now; and if we see one solitary fhale 
passenger, occupying a whole compartment, we shall know it Is 
him. Hark t 1 hear the whistle," and the two girls walk up to 
the*end of the platform to enaUetliem to scan all the carriages 
as the-train steamed in. They see a fair, curly head out of one 
window, and a dark close-cropped head out of another; the rest of 
the carriages are empty or only occupied by ladies. 

“ Which is Sir Dick, Rhoda ? ” . 

" i am sure it is the fair one, you see he has blue eyes also 
like lady Dynevor (Rhoda quite forgot that old Sir Dick was a 
very dark man, and this his son may have taken after him) and 
his features also-look the same." Pure and simple imagination, 
as there was not the slightest resemblance. Rhoda decided, how¬ 
ever, that there, was, and in consequence of this decision the 
girls seated themselves in the carriage occupied by the fair-haired, 
blue-eyed man. After a while, the ice being broken by a casual 
remark from the stranger about putting the window up, the three 
were chatting merrily together; and Dolly began to think, that 
Sir Dick Dynevor was not so very formidable after all; in fact, 
she quite liked him. When the train stopped he handed the girls 
out, and put them into tbe carriage, that was waiting foe them; 
then saying he would see them soon again,.for Dolly had made a 
decided impression on his heart,—being a very winsome little girl 
at all times,—^he wished them a pleasanc good-bye, and went back 
to the train. 

Dolly looked at her cousin in a very bewildered way. “ What 
does he mean ?" She asked; and then the footman came up to 
say, that Sir Dick Dynevor had come by the same train, and 
would have to go in the carriage with them. - . 

“Yesj certainly." Rhoda had quite recovered her self-pos¬ 
session, and looked criticisingly at the dark-haired man, who 
apologised so very quietly for rintruding. 3ut he was assured it 
was no intrusion, and they were all introduced to each other by 
Rhoda, who declared that it was very necessay to know people, 
with whom you are going to live. 

The conversation is carried on entirely by the giris, altbougfi 
Dolly makes one or two feeble efforts to include the grave barouet; 
but he i#very taciturn, replying only in monosyllables, to Miss 
''Cflffrutbers grea^indignatio^. Taking stock of us!" she men|^y 
ejacn^tc^f anj she flushes scarlet with anger at the awki^d 
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position^ into wfaikh Lady Dynevor's Painlessness had brought 
her. ^ 

Blit pefhaps, tf she had known w% he was sO' silent, she 
might not have been annoyed. He was taking Stocky” but in 
quite a different way; for he wqs thinking, that he had seldom 
seen such a noble, intdlectual^girl, and'somehow he Was not 
very sorry he had left Londod*. But‘how was it they vfere 
travelling from Tentsley that day ? Was it unconsciously, ^ 
through some freak of his mother ? Another few minutes’ drive 
brought them to Dynevor Court, a stately pile of grey stone in the 
middle of a lovely park, and from the lohy marble tetraces of 
which faint glimpses could be caught of the blue sea-line. 

Lady Dynevor was standing in the Hall, ready to receive 
them; she kissed her son fondly; and then; turning to the girls, 
asked if they had had any trouble in recognising Dick. 

“ Yes,” answered Rhoda cooly, ” you forgot to describe him, 
so we travelled down with some one else ; he said he knew ybu, 
and would see us again soon.” 

” It must be Mrs. Chichester’s nephew, she wrote to say he 
was coming down on a month’s leave; 1 shall be glad to see him 
again, but I am so sorry you missed each other. I thought it 
would be a good chance for you to see the girls without being 
prejudiced against them,” this was said to her son in a much 
lower key; and guessing intuitively that they would have a great 
deal to say to ^ch other, she allowed the heiresses to withdraw 
to their rooms till dinner-time. Lady Dynevor anxiously asked her 
son how he liked them, but he replied laughingly, that he had not 
had time to judge, so she must wait: and she was faid to be content. 

Another week sufficed to show Sir Dick, that, if' he had been 
loth to leave London for the sake of these heiresses, one of them 
at least was not at all pleased, that he had come; for Rhoda 
Carruthers persistently snubbed him. It was a novel experience, 
and he was not qui(;,e sure if*he disliked it. The following in¬ 
stance will show how Jie took it the first time. 

About two days alter they had settled down, some one asked 
Sir Dick, if he bad heard much mttsic the last time he was in 
London, ” Yes/be ^ bdard a good de^^ tlien Dolly, who was 
very proud, of her cousin’s accomplisKments, said, that after he 
had heard Miss Carruthers |day, he would never wish to hear anyone 
else. «Indeed,” said he eagerl3r, ” do ^ay something this evening 
after dinner:” but she shook her head, and muttered sSmething 
about not having her music with her. J^ly^es^^what it was, 
and eager to atone for her mistake, attragted bis attention to herr 
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self, and the subject was dropped; but after dinner Sir Dkk went 
up to Rhoda to lead her to t^ piano. 

“1 am extremely sorry, Imt I have sprained ray left wrurfi, and 
could not play at all ; ’* but her eyes did not look at ak sorry, and 
Sir Dick felt greatly put out. He could not doubt a lady's word, 
however, but he was almost sure He saw a look pass between the 
cousins, and he felt mildly angry^ Then Dolly went to the pianof 
and began playing waltzes, and polkas and galleys, till he was 
fmrly maddened; for above ail things he hated dance music, and 
she was playing so shockingly tooj so he wenC up to her, and 
asked her to sing “ Ruby*’ the first song be caught sight of; she 
put the music before her, and he stood at the piano with the air of 
a martyr, for he expected to heaif some ordinary, drawing-room 
singing; but he was-fairly surprised, for Dolly possessed a mgnifi- 
cent voice, which had been well trained; and'as the rich cadences 
rose, and swelled, and filled the room, Lady Dynevor, who was 
playing chess with Rhoda, stopped in her game, and said Dolly's 
singing always gave her an idea of what heaven would be like. 
Just then the words " small white hand " fell on Sir Dick's ear, 
and his eye fell involuntarily on Rhoda's hand which was just then 
hovering over the chess-board. A small firm white hand ” was 
his unspoken comment, “ shows great strength of character,” and 
then his eye wandered from the hand to the face, and be found 
Rhoda’s eyes fixed upon him with such a coot, scrutinising stare, 
that he felt quite taken aback. Then Miss Ctmithers shrugged 
her shoulders and continued her game. 

Shortly after that Mrs. Chichester and her nephew came to 
Dynevor Court for a short visit; and long before it was over Fred 
Chichester found lumself deeply in love with bonnie Dolly Merton 
and 1 cannot say a word to her, because she is an heiress, and I. 
am only a poor lieutenant ” he groaned to himself. But love soon 
gets blind to all obstacles such as these, and in her innocence of 
money matters, Dolly never thought there would be anything ^mige 
in Fred Chichester asking her to marry him; ,so she felt very angry 
and hurt, when he told her one day, that be mpsk be thinking of leav¬ 
ing the Court, " Indeed ’’ was the quiet reply, but he stole a^-look at, 
her face, which strangely belted tones of her Voice, for it was 
working and twitching convuls^ely, and the loving eyes were full of 
tears. They were quite alone, being in a solitary corner of the park 
so he took both her hands imhis and said, ” Dolly dear, look at me.” 

. By*way of answer the brimming tears (ell down her dieeks; 
then he released the han^, and took possession of the ^st, 
whispering tl^ while; " It is so hard to tell you, my dear girl,^ 
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Wliy,” the sofcbed. 

** BecaoaK^ pec^le w3I si^ I iMfi a ; so I cannot 

ask you to be my wife ^wlng back u4lh a very while Ince. 

' ' But you love me* Fied?'* she queiitdi clinging*clesely tohim. 

“ More thatf I can ever tell you,” - 

*'Then it does not matteV what people sayi for i love you^ 
Fredj and shall be miserable, if go away.” «' 

It is needless to repeat his answer, so an hour later s^ the 
house knew, that Dolly wae engaged to Fred. Giidiester. The 
latter immediately urrote to Mr. Merton to formally ask him for 
his daughter’s hand, the heart being given already; bat he received 
a stern refusal, and it was not till Lady D]rnevor wrote to Mr. 
Merton herself, that he relented, and the young couj^e were made 
haroy. In the meantime Sir Dick Dynevor was getting nuMre 
ana more perplexed than he had ever been in all hts life ] and it 
was only a woman who was puzzling him. For Rhoda was as 
provoking, as she could possibly Ibe. One thing was certain, the 
hitherto unassailable Baronet had completely succumbed under 
the present shower of Cupid’s arrows: twenty tijnes a day he 
vowed he would go back to London, and twenty times a day be 
broke his resolution to do so; some charming little impertinence 
of Rhoda’s would flit across hts mind and make him weak and 
unstable as water. ' 

He asked her one morning to go for a ride; the only answer 
he got was a cool%tare and a sight of her left wrist to show that it 
was not healed yet. How could he subdue this haughty girl ? 

But when a few days afterwards everyone except Rhoda went 
out, she thought it would be a good oppdrttinity to open the piano, 
which she had not touched since Sir Dick’s return, more than a 
month ago. She had often longed to play, but had resttkined 
herself, knowing well, that the moment she played he would be 
at her side; but now she ma all atone, and would be so for the 
next two or three hours. So Ae went , to the drawing-room, and 
sitting down to the^'piano, put her whole soul into the music. 
Time flew, but Rhoda^was. oblivious of it; shb was also oblivious 
dt the fact that the* door had opened, and someone had entered 
and seated himself in a friendly chair close 1^ her and was listen¬ 
ing to her music with his whole soul. Snddenly a breath of wind 
came in at the window, nod blew the music tiie rack, bringing 
Rhoda back to her senses. Turning round to pick it up, and 
seeing $ir Dick Stot^ng to do so, every drop of blood receded 
from her face, «$ placing the music on Jim atand Im said, commao- 
dingly, 
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" How is your handi Miss Carruthers ? ” 

“ Quite well, thank you, Sir Dick.*/ 

" I am glad to hear that aud—^t she was leaving the' room* 
so he broke Stf and caught her band to detain her “ tell me w^y 
you would not play for me before ? ” ^ 

But the girl's quick ear had heard footsteps, and snatching 
her; hand from Sir Dick's, ^e rafii out of the room, passing Lady 
Dynevor, who was just entering. Dick, went eagerly up to his 
mother and said, that he had heard Rhoda playing, and added 
“ I am very glad I decided to put off my business in Tentsley till 
next week, for now Miss Carruthers cannot refuse to play to me 
and whistling a popular air he left the room. But his mother 
sat down an’d began to think; she thought the girls of the nine¬ 
teenth century were a puzzle: here was her son, rich, well-born 
and handsome, passionately in love with a girl, who although the 
was an heiress did not often have a Baronet at her feet. She 
knew Rhoda to be a very self-controlled girl, but the best control¬ 
led girl in the world would show in some way, that she felt the 
presence of the man she loved; but Lady Dynevor looked in vain 
to see Rhoda hoist the red flag of defeat. Not a muscle of her 
face quivered when Dick drew near her; and then again she never 
looked sorry or disappointed, when maddened by her coolness 
and indifference, he would leave her. But it must be a puzzle to 
my readers why Lady Dynevor wanted her son to get married. 
There was no mystery at all; but simply bepause she was-an 
inveterate match-maker. Whenever she spent the season in 
London, anxious mothers with three or four marriageable daughters 
would earnestly beseech her to chaperone them; and it was a 
standing joke against her, that one reason she ha.d chaperoped 
and married off no less than seven girls. Match-making was her 
hobby, and as all her matches had been happy ones, her success 
encouraged her to try again, this time for her son's benefit; but 
now she was fairly nonplussed by Rhoda. 

That same evening Sir Dick asked Rhoda to play; she looked 
up intending to refuse, but something in his byes made her lower 
her own, and she walked with an appearance of submission to the 
piano. But if he had expected a repetition of the lovely music he 
had beard that afternoon, he w^as disappointed; for with the spirit 
of mischief rampant in her, she dashed into a brilliant fantasia, 
and played it in a thoroughly professional style, swaying W 
whole body from side to side, flinging her hands over her head, and 
nuking other most fantastic gestures: when it was finished she 
sVeng*round and said gaily, am so glad you like music.I 
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Deepfy niiifllfied) iherenutined mol^ilkilese for ferment, and 
theot welkiDg acroea the room, et^ out on to teimtee, 

where, alie reraamed so long, that DoH^ feared' dbe wotdd c&tch 
cold and faasNmed out herself £b bring her in. One swift jg^nce. 
round the room Showed Rhoda tldtt Sir Dkdc waf’not in the 'roonfi 
and pleading a head«ache she retired for the night. ^The neat diy 
she was very cool and calm to Sir Dick, Said he conld nc^ mi^e 
out u'hether she was annoyed or not; and before he had time to do 
So the two.giris were recalled home by Mrs. Merton, vdio wfshed ' 
to begiq the preparations for Dolly’s wedding, Fr^ Chichester 
being very impatient to be married, knowing that at any time he 
might be ordered out to India. 

The next three months were spent ia Londmii interviewing 
milliners and shopping, till even the bride’s patience gave way; 
and she assured her mother that she would not live to wear out 
all the clothes that were being made. At last everything was 
ready, so one morning there ifas a very pretty wedding in the old 
country church, for Mr. Merton would not allow his daughter to 
be married in London, declaring that Dolly must be married in' 
the same churctu in which she was christened. 

For the firft three months after Dollar’s departure, Rhoda 
was so very gentle and subdued to Sir Dick that he* began 
to feel very hopeful, and visited the Merton's house almost every 
day; Lady Dynevor wrote often and reminded Rhoda of*the 
promise she had made to spend Christmas with her, when an inci¬ 
dent occurred, which completely spoil t«tke fair dream of haf^i- 
•ness, that Sir Dick had been indulging in. One afternoon, when 
going as usual to fhe Merton’s to take Miss Carruthera for a long 
ride, he was stopped by a gentleman, who asked* him if a Mr. 
Merton lived in the neighbourhood; being answered in the affirm¬ 
ative, and having learnt his address, thanked Sir Dick and imme¬ 
diately set off in the given direction. Sir Dick fdlowed him and 
told hifti, that he wa8 going there^also, so they might just as Veil 
go bother. Qn the i^y the stranger veduateered the informa¬ 
tion, that he had been out of England for'ten years, and added, 
with/a«1ai|gjb, a hope, that .he liad not been forgotten entirely by all. 
Urn friendbt When the house was in sigh^ $1$. impatience made him 
walk so fi!^ thabSir Dick was left some distance behind, wonder¬ 
ing who oh emth he*cottld he. Without kelliag the fdotman his 
oan^, he^^i^hed past him, and'bhitnded the stairs three at a timej 
only pausing tp out to Sk Dicic, wl# was agi^cloie behiod-w 
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You ^re quite sure this ts the rigM house “ Quite sure," was 

the bhronet’s answer, " and to prove it, there is Miss Carruthers 
herself; for Rhoda had appeared at the top of the stairs looking 
charttiing in an eitquisitely fitting dark green habit, and holding a 
dainty little-riding whip in her hand. No sooner bad the stranger 
caught sight of her, with one more bound he bad her m his 
arms and kissed*her several times. This made Sir Dick feel 
trap, so he quietly turned away and left the house, though not 
before he heard Rhoda say delightedly ‘ Jim, Jim, is it really you/ 
For a whole week he djd not see her, and it was a most unhappy 
week to him; but he was too hurt and too jealous to go near her, 
feeling sure that “ Jim ” must be there too. “ He must be some¬ 
one very dear* to her. Who can he be ? Not a brother or cousin, 
I have never heard of any. The poor fellow tormented himSelf 
with jealous thoughts like those, and finally in desperation made up 
his mind to go and ask Rhoda the question plainly ; he had hard¬ 
ly the right to do so, but knowing his motive. She would surely 
forgive his presumption. 

The first day he was disappofnted for the whole family was 
out, but the next day he was more successful. “ Yes, Miss Rhoda 
was at home "—the footman said, “ You will find her in the blue 
room, Sir," for Sir Dick did not wish to be announced. That was 
most unfortunate, for. as he opened the door, then was Rhoda 
with that obnoxious “Jim" very close to her, in fact one arm 
was round her and his hand was smoothing back her hair. With a 
tremendous effort, Sir Dick pulled himself together, and .apologis¬ 
ed for intruding, adding that it was only a farewell visit, so he 
would not keep her long.' The word “ farewell " startled Rhoda 
so much, that she hardly seemed to hear his regrets at not having* 
time to wait and see Mrs. Merton ; she only felt the close clasp 
of his hand and then—he was gone. 

But it is now time to explain who “ Jim ” .was. Ten years ago, 
Mr. Merton had sent his only son, then a mere boy of. fourteen, 
out to Australia. Scarcely a month later came the new’s, that the 
vessel had foundered with all hands. Rhoda cried bitterly, when 
she hqard of her cousin's death, as he had been more like a 
blrother than a cousin; and she felt his loss very much. Judge 
then if she gave him too warm a welcome after ten yearV 
absence; she might have remembered the presence of a third 
persop, but we cannot always restrain our feelings. Time pass¬ 
ed on very wearily foe Rhoda after that. was quite true that 
Sir Dick had left England for his mother wrote to aay so and 
Wee^ret, thathhe could ndt k^p Rhoda to her promise of ifSend- 
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ing Christas with her/as she intended wintering in the south of 
France. * * 

Late in the fottowing year, Dolly wrote to say, that /her husf 
band had sia months leave; and they^w^re coming home to spend 
it.* When she did come, she was shocked to see the change in 
Rhoda; the misunderstanding wjflh Sir Dick, Cos whom she realty 
cared in spite of her indifferent inhnner,'Hhad weighed so much'on 
her spirits, as to make her really ill. A severe wetting one even* 
ing completed the mischief and Rhoda was very ill. Dolly nursed 
her with the tenderness of a devoted sister and made a resolution,^ 
which she carried out, as soon as her patient became convalescent. 
She wrote to Lady Dynevor telling her, that she had returned 
from India and would for ' auld acquaintance * spend Christmas 
with .her, bringing Rhoda also. The reply was prompt, Lady 
Dynevor was delighted ; they were to come at once: so Dolly im¬ 
mediately packed up and a few days later saw them once more 
settled at the Court. But Sir Dick was not there, nor did his 
mother expect him. I'hat rather disconcerted Dolly, as she had 
hoped to put matters right for her cousin, having already guessed 
that something was the matter from Rhoda's evident shrinking 
whenever Sir Dick’s name was mentiqned. The fresh country 
air Was slowly bringing back the roses to Rhoda’s * checks, • 
when Lady Dynevor received a letter from her son, announcing 
his intention of spending Christmas with her. A few days later 
ha arrived and the embarrassed way in which he and Rhoda greet¬ 
ed each other confirmed Dolly’s suspicions, that something was the 
matter; so first probing Lady Dynevor to find out whether*she 
would approve of the match, and meeting 'with h|:r full concur¬ 
rence, this wily little lady then took her into her confidence and 
disclosed a plan which she had formed for bringing the two' 
together. “ A la Beatrice and Benedict," said Dolly. The plan 
worked well, for a few days later, while sitting in the library and 
reading, Sir Dick heard voices ou|» fhe terrace, and caught his 
own name; human nafture conquered for a moment, and he put 
down his book just in time to bear ^e following in Dolly Chiches¬ 
ter’s voice, "I wonder wW it is, Rhoda loves Sir Dick, as 
much as he loves her, but she is so insolent-and indifferent 
to hiih, that I cannot make out what she means." He was 
too honorable to listen any longer, but left the hbrary with his 
head all,in a whht and lus heart beating wildly. Then the 
window was opened and Lady DynevoT and Dolly j^, feeling 
a little gtfiHy, but glad on the whe^e, that they had taken the first 
step. Sir Dick had gone out into the ihruU»ery add was pacing 
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up and down trying to collect his thoughts; he had h(^rd some 
time before from bis molher who *' Jim ” was, and that ^ped to 
bring him home; he was aware that he had been to Uame in 
rushing to conclusions so ^uiplcly and was very penitent, but Miss 
Carruthers would have none of ^him. After an hour’s pacing up 
and down, he wenh inside to look for Rhoda, but his mother met 
him in the hall, and said that*she was keeping her room, as she 
was not very well. But the next day happening to stroll into the 
drawing-room, he found Rhoda «curled up on a sofa before the 
fire/ “ Is that you, Miss Rhoda ? I have been looking everywhere 
for you, come and help me to gather some flowers; ” and before 
the girl could stop him, he had her off the sofa with her hand 
on his arjn, heading for the conservatory, which led off from 'the 
drawing-room. She resisted feebly, but he took no notice, sO she 
had to submit, finding in the submission a strange sweet pleasure, 
which she had never felt before. “ Pluck that Camellia, Miss 
Rhoda.” She put out her hand to do so, when the sound of voices 
struck her ear and Lady Dynevor's voice was plainly heard, say¬ 
ing, ” I do not know what'to make of it, my dear Dolly ; as you 
say Dick is passionately fond of Rhoda, and yet, he is so courteous 
and distant, that any girl would be justified in behaving as coldly, 
as she (foes: it is the great wish of my heart to see them married.” 
Both listeners turned red as fire, and Rhoda turned hastily towards 
the door; but Sir Dick, who partly understood his mother’s ruse, 
was too quick for her, and seizing her hands, told her in a ffew 
hurried words, that his mother had spoken the truth, and that surely 
she* would not send him away now. .”You do not know how I 
have suffered'from giving way to jealousy, as I. did last year, 
Rhoda,” he pleaded; and that his pleading was not in vain may be 
inferred from the fact, that three months later the village was en 
/lie, and the wedding bells were ringing for the marriage of the 

master of Dynevor Court with Miss Rhpda Carruthers. 

* 


E. T. HENSON. 
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JTffjf UVRAt ANTIQUITIES OF BBBAB. 

» Come aad aee 

The cjpreea, hear the owl, and plod your way 

O’er ^pe of broken thrones and temples.** 

, OkUds EaroUPi PUgrimags 

" In Indien mbcht iofa selber leben, 

* • 

Hiitt es nor keine Steinmatsen gegeben.** 

CfdetAs* 

Towards the beginningpf last year, the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum were in corresfTondence with the Covemtnent of Bengal, 
touching ^e Buddhist archaeological remains at Behar in the Patna 
district. They desired that these valuable relics should be deposit* 
ed in the Indian Museum, and applied to His Honor, the Lieuten- 
ant-Gdvemor ot Bengal, for permission to remove whatever was 
worth pre^prving, and for a grant of money towards the cOkt of 
the transport. Their project was given every encouragement, and 
in the month of September the quadrangle and corridors of the 
Museum were strewn with countless fragments of carved stone. 
The assemblage of antiquities now on view is known as Broadley's 
Collection. Mr. Broadley was some twenty years ago the sub* 
divisional officer of Behar, ^d in his zehl*to preserve the ancient 
sculptures that abounded in his Jurisdiction, he gathered together 
a selection of the specimens he found. But unfortunately his 
good intentions yielded merely a miscellany of unarranged and 
unclassified curiosities. Separated from their surroundings, with 
nothing to indicate the places from which they were removed, 
they have been shorn*of much of their value. A few have been 
with considerable difficuky traced to their original position, but 
the bulk of the colle^ion must leave pnsaud the tale they would 
have told had they been found in siiu. Mr. Broadley, however, 
seems to have regards his repertory in Uie light of private pro* 
petty, for he bequeathed# the collection to his official successor 
Babu Bimla Cham ^attarcharjea, the sub-divisional officer of 
Bihar and of Newadeb, and an ardent antiquarian. Bimla Babu 
deposited Broadlc7’'s Museum in the Bally Serai, and did much 
towards its extension. Bat he was Itesf^ red , Irom the district 
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to\yards the close of 1S79, and on his departure he made the col< 
lection over to the local municipality. That august body, however, 
counted among its members no antiquarian, enthusiast, and the ill- 
fated Broadley Collection ' was left to care for itselfl But in the 
Bailey Serai was to be found only a small fraction of the ancient 
sculptures and inscriptions with which the locality abounds. Behar 
is the birth-place of Buddhism. Its villages*known as Rajgir, Bara- 
gaon, Giraek, Titrawan, Ghosrain and Pawaapuri are the sites of 
the capital of king Bimbissara, of the ancient Nalanda, end of other 
cities in Magadha. In truth it marks the region whose capi¬ 
tal was the time-renowned Pataliputra. The student of history 
will, therefore, attach special importance to the Buddhistic relics 
to be found in . the district. The'commingled Brahminical and 
Buddhistic styles and Sculptures reveal a story of eld in which the * 
rivalry and struggle of the two religious systems may be detected: 
The mural remains are therefore unique in their intrinsic and 
extrinsic worth:‘Dr. Burgess, the archaeological expert regarded 
them as the largest and most valuable of any in India, but his 
slight knowledge of North India renders his opinion of little 
value. General Cunningham, with his life-long experience of 
Hindustan, has expatiated on their merits in no illiberal language. 
Time and clime have joined with more ruthless man to disfigure 
many a carved image, and to dismantle many a s^irine. The 
delicate work of thd chisel has occasionally been all but obliterated 
by exposure to the elements. Domesticated animals and poultry 
roam over the historic piles. Idle and ignorant shepherd-boys 
sharpen their bill hooks on the sculptured surfaces and thrust 
their crooks ip to crevices and cracks, and mischeviously chip 
off portions of cornices, ears and fingers. ■ The hideous-howling 
jackal skulks amid*the crumbling monuments of ancient Time, and 
the venomous viper entwines its lithe coil about crumbling base¬ 
ments and tottering columns. But more destructive than these 
i^ the Muhammedan. An iconoclast by religion, he has not 
failed on the emblems of Physiolatry to leave stern evidence of 
his disapprobation. There are^ scars upon *tbe bodies and lin>bs 
of the stone deities that -tell of insult iifkpired by fan^icism. 
And yet the spirit of profanation is withal strangely combined 
with an instinctive utilitarianism. Several tumuli have been 
employed as tombs, while the bricks more have been used for 
the construction of tenements for the followers .of the Prophet. A 
few miles from Burragaon, is the village of Islampore. It has been 
built entirely of. pilfered materials. Nor is this the entire tale of . 
barbarism. Avaricious Zemindars in their* greed for mammon, *' 
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recklessly open stupas and dig deep for secreted wealth. ^Their 
operations are not conducted so as to spare what might conveni¬ 
ently be* let sidoBCi but rather to demolish whatever they can lay 
hands upon. Stone door-ways are deported bodily to serve the 
cnd^for which they were created—-not in a fane or a mausoleum, 
but in some miserable cattle-pen. The effigies of Buddha are 
removed to Saceila, and there worshipped as one or another* of 
the deities in the Hindu Pantheon. On every side Vandalism runs 
riot, and if the destructive proclivities of the inhabitants -are not 
checked, we may soon expect chaos and dark night *' so far the 
intelligent reading of surviving monuments is concerned. 

A stupa at Baibhar may be taken to illustrate what may be 
reasonably expected if arrestive measures are not put into force. 
But before narrating the chapter of calamities that have fallen to 
its lot, a few words are necessary by way of introducing the locality. 
Baibhar is one of the hills that enclose Old Rajgriha (Radxagio), 
once the capital of the Asura King Jarasandha. Rajgriha and’the 
Baibhar Hills are intimately associated with the life and doctrines 
of Buddha. The Siamese biography of this |;reat teaef^er says,* 

“ He entered the city, ...nd visited each house he came to, that 
he might receive aims. Astounded at his bhauty, the people 
ciowded round him, .wondbring who it might be. Some ^said 
' Surely il is the moon flowing from the Ravanaso Asura I^hu, 
how else can we account for his radiant glory ? * Others^ madw 
various guesses, but they could come to no conclusion. So they 
went and told Bimbisara, King of Rajgriha, that there was a being in 
the city,'whose beauty made them doubt whether he ^were not an 
angel. Then the King, looking from a Window of Jiis palace, saw 
him, and, filled, with astonishment gai^e orders to ascertain who be 
might %e, saying,' Follow him ! If he is not a human being, he will 
disappear, when he leaves the city; if he is an angel, he will fly 
through the air; if he is a sn^ke-king, he will sink into the earth; 
but if a man, he wilt remain ^d eat his f^od.” 

“ The Grand Being who was approaching Buddhaship, calmly 
continued his work, regarding but.lhc small space of earth around 
him, and paving collected sufficient food, he left. the city by the 
same gate he bad entered it. 

** He passed on to the Banthawa Hills, and sitting down on the 
summit of a lofty rock, he looked at the food collected in his pan. 

** He—had ever been accustomed to the mo^ ddnty 
meats, the most refined delicacies—looked at the mixed mess in 

4 
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* of Bi^dha*' tesadatsd from SUSmm by AlsbAiter. p. 136 . 
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the pc^ and loathed it; he could, scarcely swallow it Yet even 
this caused no wish to return to his city and his palace. 

He reflected on the foulness of his own body> and ate unth- 
out further'aversion. He finished his meal; rinsed his mouth; 
washed bis pan; replaced it in his wallet, and seated himself on 
the rocky clift, in a position of coiftemplaiion. * ^ 

." Then the officers who had'kcen set to watch him, returned 
and told 'king Bimbisata, that he was certainly a man. The king. 
desired to converse with him ; called fop> his royal pal^keen, and, 
attended by a great train of noblemen and soldiers, went forth to 
seek him in the Banthawa Hills. 

“ Sitting on a rocky Slab, the king gazed with delight at the 
, Grand Being, and observed the grace of his manners, and thus 
addressed him^ 


' Man of beauty, whence comest thou ?' 

' Most excellent lord, 1 am come from the country of Sakya.' 

* From what Sakya country ?’ 

' From the royal city, Kapila.' 

“ The Jcing continued to question him as to his caste, family’ 
and name, and was informed in answer, that he was of the royal 
race of the Sakyas*, the son of Suddho>dana, and named Siddhartha. 

“ Now, king Bimbisara and prince* Siddhartha were on most 
frien'dly terms. Though they had never met, and did not know each 
ether by sight, they vrere in the constant habit of exchanging pre¬ 
sents as tokens of good-will, and when the Gratid Being announced 
his name, the king was assured, beyond all doubt, by his admirable 
manners and language, that it was none other than his friend. 

** He reflected that,^ perhaps, the prince had fled from his 
country on account of some family quarrel, and, under that im¬ 
pression, invited him to share his power—>to rule half the great 
country of Magadha. Then the Grand Being told him the reason; 
the object, for which he had fesigned the empire of the world. 
He told him of the four sights that had influenced his thoughts, 
and of his determination to achieve the omniscient Buddhahood. 
And the king having obtained^from him a promise, that after the 
attainment of omniscience, he would first tefich in Rajagriha, did 
homage, and returned to his city.” ,* 

It is quite aertain that Buddha did not teach first at Raja- 
gnha, bdt it was to New Rajagrilm that his remains were brouf^t, 
and buried by king Adzatathat llie following account of the po^- 
ob8equies--to call them such ill the absence of better terminology 
‘~is fiom thh translation of the Burmese life of Buddha by Bishop 
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King Adzatathat ordered a beautiful and well levelled foa'd, 
eight oothaSas broad, to be niade from the city of Kuthinaram 
to that of Radzagio. The distance is* twenty-live youdzanas. He 
wished to adorn it in /lU its length, in the same manner as the 
Malta princes had done for the rojid leading frop the place that 
had been decorated with all sorts of ornaments, ,td that where 
the relics had been deposited. **Xt fixed and proper distances, 
houses were built for rest and spending the night. The king 
attended by a.countless crowd of people, went to take the relics 
and carry them into his country. During the journey, singing, 
dancing, and playing of musical instruments went on without 
cessation. Offerings of perfumes and flowers were incessantly 
made by the people. A| certain intervals they stopped for seven 
days, when fresh honors were paid to the relics, in the midst of the 
greatest rejoicings. In this manner seven months and seven 
days were employed in going over the distance between the two 
countries. At Radzagio, the relics were deposited in i place 
prepared for that purpose, and a dzcdl^was erected on them. The 
seven other kings built also dzedls over the relies they had obtain¬ 
ed. Dauna built one also over the golden vessel, and the Mauria 
kings erected likewise a religious monument over the coals. Thus 
there were at that time ten azedis. 

“ When this was all over, the great Kathaba, fearing yet for 
the safety of the precious relics, went to King Adzatathat and 
said to him that precautions were to be taken for securing the 
preservation of the relics. The king asked him by what means 
all the relics could be had from those that had obtained them. 
Kathaba replied that he would know how to manage such a deli¬ 
cate affair. He went to the seven kings who gave him all the 
principal relics, keeping by themselves only what was strictly 
necessary to be deemed an object of worship and good-will to¬ 
wards Buddha’s person. One exception was made in favour of the 
relics deposited in thp village of Rama, because they were, in 
future times^ to be parried to Ceylon and placed in the great wira 
or Pagoda. All the reUcs having been broughtto Radzagio, Kathaba 
took with him the relics and went out of the city. He directed 
his steps in a south-east direction, loaded with'this precious bur¬ 
den, w'hich he carried all the way. Having reached a certian spot, 
he made this prayer; ' May all the rocks aod stones of this place 
disappear, and there be In place thereof a fine sandy desert or 
soil;...may water never issbe from this spot’ Adzat^at ordered 
the soil to be dug very dei^. With thp earth briclp .ver^sde and 
eight dzedis were built Tl^ de|>th of the hole ei^ty'cubits. 
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Its bottom was Uned with iron bars. To that bottom ^'?ks lowered 
a monastery made of bars, similar in shape and proporjtion to the 
'great wTra of Ceylon. Six gold boxes contaiaing the precious 
relics were placed in this monastery. *£ach box was enclosed in 
one of silvej:, the Matter in one adorned With precious stones, and 
so on, until eight boxes were pla«c^cd in the other, 'f'here also were 
arranged 550 statues, representing Buddha in 550 preceding 
existences, described in the sacred writings; the statues oi 80 
great disciples, with those of Thudandana and Mafa. * There also 
were arranged 500 lamps of gold and 500 lamps of sifver, filled 
with the most fragrant oil, with wicks made of the richest cloth. 
The great Katbaba taking a leaf of ■ gold, wrote the following 
words upon it:—‘ In after times, a ydung man named Piadatha 
shall ascend the throne, and become a great and renowned monarch 
under the name of Athoka. Through him, the relics shall be 
spread over the island of Ozapondeba.' King Adzatathat made 
new offerings of flowers |ind perfumes. All the docH's of the 
monastery were shut and fastened with an iron bolt. Near the last 
door, he placed a large ruby, upon which the following words were 
written ;—' Let the poor king who shall find this ruby present it 
to the relies.' A Thagla ordered a Nat to watch over the precious 
deposit. The Nat disposed around it •figures, the most hideous 
and terrifying, armed with swords. The whole was encompassed 
by six walls made of stone and bricks; a large slab* of stone 
covered the upper part, and upon it he built a small dzedi." 

But more than being associated merely with the story of 
Buddha's renunciation, Rajagriha is the spot at which the Doc¬ 
trines of the Enlightened One were formulated, before his new 
religion was carried by missionaries to remote lands. 

In the slopes of Mount Baibhar are numerous grottos and 
caves. ' The largcsf of them was called Sattapatini. -Beside this 
chamber, designed and completed by the unseen hand of Nature, 
was held Pitzasatika Sangarana, the first Hronvocation, at which 
the Canon of Buddhism was authoritativdy enaetbd. It was 
summoned by Maha Kasyapa under the auspices of King Adzata¬ 
that, sovereign of Rajagriha. It assembled in the 148 year of the 
Eetzana* era, the year of Gautama’s death, on a Monday, the first 
of the waxing moon of Tabaongi From it dates the Buddhistic 
epoch, beginning from the full moon, of Wakhaong (August). 

,Ffom the above facts it unll be readily seen that Baibar is in¬ 
timately connected with Buddha. The stupa whose calamities I hay^ 
now to recount,'inay, for aught we know, be one of the ten thw 
AjataSsatni plhccd over the remains of the Grand Being. In any 
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case it certainly marks the site of some important event in the life 
of Gautama, or in* the progress*of his religion. A road-contractor 
was the first that assailed it. He was informed that be^ath was 
a well stored with treasure. His cupidity was awakci^, and he 
satik a shaft to a depth of 17 feet, but, to his great disappoint¬ 
ment, he found nothing. The next to tamper uith its integrity 
was General Cunningham; buh«liis were excavations conducted 
profc.sstonany,‘ and in a spirit of research, and not of wanton 
curiosity. He relates that he sank a sliaft outside the Maniar 
Moth with the intention of gradually inclining towards the centre, 
but, he continues, I soon found that the cure of the mound was 
a mere mass of rubbish, filling a well 10 feet in diameter. This 
rubbish was so loose, that its removal was dangerous; but by 
propping up the portion immediately below the temple, and 
cautiously removing the bricks, I was enabled to get down to a 
depth of 211 feet.” This ill-fated tope did not escape the notice 
of Mr. Broadley. He made an excavation on the north side of the 
tumulas and uncovered a considerable portion of that side. The 
door-way appeared to him to have been surmounted by a long 
basalt slab, containing figures twelve inches in height. The last 
and most destructive raia made upon it brings us tc^ within a few 
months. Ihc perpetrator is a Jain. His religious ardour recently 
found an escape for itself in the erection of Dharamsala for his 
co-religionists. But he would be spared all unnecessary outlay, 
and acquire a coveted reputation for pjety, without paying too 
much for thp luxury. He accordingly set about extracting from 
the walls of the stupa all the bricks available, and sought them 
ev6n in the very foundations of the structure ! , 

It is to preserve the typical mural antiquities of Bchar from 
such scandalous treatment that the Bailey Serai colh'ction has 
been Krougbf to the Indian Museum. 

It will not, perhaps, be uninteresting in conclusion to mention 
a few o( the sculptures wlrich are mow on view, 

• " BRAH.MIN1CAL. 

Durga with heV four arms, attended by two gandharvas and 
other figures. * 

Four-armed Vishnu, with two gandharvas above, and a male 
and a female attendant below. 

• Ganesha being trampled upon by a goddess. On her right 
stands a page holding an umbrella 

Vishnu in his ten incarnations. 

Ganesha with his six armsA^P^^nted as dancing. 

Kali seated, with Mahadeva * 
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Brahma, wUh his three faces, standing. 

iNDRANi seated with vajra in her right hand' and an elephant 
on eitherujide. 

Four^rmed DURGA, with Ganesha and SiNGA above, and tiger, 
dog and trees below. On the pedestal is a crocodile (?) 

Pyramidal sahasra lingam enshrined in a niche. 

Chapiter with Ganesha, SuftVA, ViSHNU and Mahadeva on 
the four faces. 

Vishnu with his inner hands resting on the heads of votaries. 

Buddhistic. 

‘Seated figure with conical cap, right hand holding manu¬ 
scripts. 

Buddha standing. 

Buddha in Nirvana. On the pedestal there are three figures. 
In the back ground "there is a stupa and two trees. 

Prince SiDDHARTHA on horse-back and holding an umbrella. 
Above are nine figures and below ^wo. On the pedestal are five 
soldiers. 

Buddha under Bodhi tree (ficus religiosa). 

Buddha as an ascetic. 

liUDDHA in his attitude of meditation. About him are ascetics. 
Above is the Bodhi tree, and four figures at the side. The upper 
face bears an inscription, and below is a fow of -seated Buddhas. 

Buddha seated on a stool and preaching. 

Six votive stupas. 

Tauntric-Buddhistic. 

Boddhiswatta with six arms and an inscribed pedestaf. 

The goddess, Padmapani, seated. On her left is a lotus, and 
on her right a stupa. 

Buddhiswata, with eight arms, preaching. . 

Bust of four-armed BoddhISWATTA. 

Niche with four-armed femille, holding an umbrella. 

Two-armed Devi—Padmapani standin;|, with five Buddhas 
above and two female attendants,below»., The pedestal is inscribed 
and is highly ornamented. 

Buddha standing. Inscription above, also umbrella and two 
seated Buddhas. 'At his side are Brahma w'ith his three heads, 
and another figure holding an umbrella. 


HERBERT A. STARK, B A. 
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THE PAST AND FUTtfRE OF OVR PLANET 

Yes, Nature’s road must ever be preferred; 

Reason is here no guide^ but still a guard. 

A mightier power the strong direction sends, 

And several men impels to several ends. 

He, who through vast immensity can pierce, 

• Sees worlds on worlds compose one universe, 

Observe'how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other* suns. 

God in the nature of each being fqunds, 

Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds.—POPE. 

In dealing with a subject so vast and comprehensive one 
naturally feels dismayed considering the eons of time past and 
as yet to come, which it embraces, the cycles of changes—1 had 
almost said infinite—which it has undergone and will undergo, 
the want of data to reason with and thc.depth of obscurity in 
which those periods lie—imnieasurable and incomprehensible. 
But w'C take courage from our predecessors, many of w^iom have 
left us volumes devoted to their respective ■ theories. Much, 
however, as their labours encourage us in our work, do they ifP 
like proportion discourge and startle us* on accouitt of the diver¬ 
sity of their views and inferences, great as were those authors in 
this particular branch of knowledge. Laplace believed and taught 
that by the contraction of a great rotating nebulous mass, our 
Earth gradually assumed its present size and form. According to 
other authorities it was formed by a process of accretion due to 
the indrawing of great flights of meteoric and comc^tic matter; my 
own theory embraces both tlie foregoing, showing the epochs when 
the two obtained. * 

Students of Astronomy have read of 'the sword of Orion and 
other irregular nebulae, of the enormous quantities of gaseous 
matter composing each, extending over millions of miles and sufH- 
cient to form many such'systems as our own with their suns and 
planets. The beautiful defining powers of our new telescopes, 
along with the wonderful spectrescope^ have plaq^d these facts 
be^'ond the pale of doubt. Again we are 'taught a 11 bodies 
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have cither an energy of position or of motion^ and that no form 
of matter, whether gaseous' or esarthy, is inert, all or generally all 
having a rotatory motion. In the case of flat surfaces as of nebul¬ 
ous masses, such a motion is inconceivable; there seems to be, 
how'cvcr, one of lapping and inhering or like the rolling of a sheet 
or canvas, which in process of time assumes a globular form, but 
this is after ages of rotation, its* primary form being somewhat 
similar to a bale of cloth though quite round with flattened sides. 

Masses so formed of radiant energy are some large and some 
small according to the length and breadth and depth of the gases 
from and by which each is formed ; their size being also dependent 
on accidental causes, no less too on the attraction of other rotating 
globes which cause some of them to be .torn asunder from the 
nebiria at a certain stage of their growth or formation. These fbll 
a.way into space and ultimately by the force of gravitation and 
counter attraction of one and another system, get located, so to 
speak, w'ithfh definite areas and there they remain ever after rota¬ 
ting and revolving round the largest body within a certain distance, 
such for instance as the planets round our sun, the moons around 
Saturn and Jupiter, and our moon around the Earth. Then begins 
a gradual cooling of the radiant spheres,.first one, then anothor, 
according to the relative size of and period in which each was 
formed. Thus millions of years must have glided by w'hen finally 
the surface of the Moon grew cold and hard and perhaps habita¬ 
ble ; then* as her life slowly ebbed, the Earth from a molten mass 
cooled and hardened and became fit, first for vegetable, and then 
fjpx animal life, and lastly for man. In those ages distant and, I may 
well say, incalculable, mighty forests flourished, died, and were* 
burried at great depths beneath the ever-increasing crust of the 
Earth’s surface ever increasing by meteoric and cometic matter 
settling on the outside, and by a process of coolipg and hardening 
on the inside of our planet. In varying depths and in different 
parts of the earth wc have the remains of enormous tracts of the 
densest vegetation that the surface of our ^lobe has ever had, in 
the form of coal which w’e ^rc lavishly using, which took thou¬ 
sands of years to form, and wdiich will, at the present rate of con¬ 
sumption, be exhausted in twelve or fifteen hundred years. " That 
period may seem long,” says Proctor, “ compared with the life of 
individual men, long even compared w'ith the duration of any 
nation in the height of power; but though men and nations pass 
away, the human race continues, and a thousand years are as . 
less than- a day in the history of that race. Looking fonvard to 
that day seemfhgly so rembte, but fon the side upon which we ai^* 
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at present tracing onr earth’s history) in reality the to^morfom of 
our earth, we see that either a change in their mode of living will 
be forced oa the huiiKin race, or else ,it will then have become 
possible, as your (addressing the Americans) Eriesson has already 
suggested, to make the Sun’s hea^ the mainspring of the machinery 
of civilization.*’' Before then, it ^ scarcely to be doubted, we shall 
have, indeed, we have it now in a crude form, electricity to sitpple* 
ment, if not to supplant 9oaI as a heat and Iigbt*giving energy; 
and it* may so be with alt our %vants, one thing may give place to 
smother as yet unknown, lliese new conditions might obtain in 
every place and cbndition of our existence, through countless mif> 
lions of years, through changes*as, if not more, various and diver¬ 
sified than our planet has ever undergone. Though eternal, it 
follows net, however, that the Earth shall continue a fit abode for 
beings such as we' are, such as are the brutes and the various 
kinds of plants. For the sterile nature of the Moon is evidence 
enough to show, that the Earth too, like her, will one day, or must 
sooner or later, become as barren and as unfit to maintain a blade 
of grass, being as she is now without a drop of moisture and with 
absolutely nothing wherewith to maintain the simplest, the lowest 
form of organism. That such a fate shall overtake this planet is 
certain, the following facts will abundantly establish. 

The Sun, like the Moon and the Earth, is slowly but too surely 
losing his heat^; .it may take him a 'considerable time to cool 
but that day, whenever it comes, must be for our planet a time- 
present au awful epoch, mighty and dire, bringing in its train deatli, 
and destruction to all creatures and to every type *Qf life, simple 
or complex, reasoning, instinctive .or merely sentient, ncrustacea 
dr vegetable, man or monad— 

All, all to one common end consigned 
Whose parallel there is none to find. 

But leaving this certaigty aside, which is, indeed, very far 
distant, perhaps thousands of millions of years, is there not another 

* Duubdess a Boudlaraiy of meteors* muy bo fiiUtug into our luminary, 
whicb would by this Ml tend to augment hie boat; yet tho supply from this 
source must eurely be iosiguificaut. But if the min be not at [M-csent condens¬ 
ing so to derive any auffident heat from this proctMs, and if tins euetgy bo vegr 
sparingly reomited from without, it tiece»<anly f<diows that he is iu the positioti 
of a man whose expeoditove exceeds his income. He is living upon his capital, 
and is destined to share the fate of all who act in a sfniilar manner. Wo must, 
therefore, contemplate a foUire pmiod when ho will be poorer in energy than he 
is at present and a period atill forUier in the fature when ^ will altogether 
eease to riiincn CoMcrvatim and of by Balfour 

Stenart, L. L. %. 
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which, when compared with it, is within a measurable dis> 
tance o( time ? The death which has overtaken the Moon, 
thit death which she has died while the sun of her system still 
lives! 

Before we proceed further, let us pause awhile to consider 
in what consists a planet’s life (apart from the nourishment it 
receives from the Sun, and o(l^er sources external to itself)—in 
othef words, the Earth’s inherent vitality. I have said that the 
Earth was once instinct with heat, w'aS, in fact, a glowing mass 
even as the Sun is, that it gradually cooled, and after indefinite 
cycles of change, began to be the abode of organic being. J must 
now draw attention to volcanic energies that have so often from 
the dawn of hikory, down to our own times, filled us with alarms, 
nay destroyed an'd swallowed entire cities, too numerous, and too 
well known to need mention here.* Beneath.the thick and hard¬ 
ened crust on w’hich we live, is species of molten matter, aglow 
with heat, which now here, now there, at intervals, manifests itself 
in fierce explosions or irruptions, emanating as it were from the 
very bowels of the Earth. The Earth’s crust too has a certain 
amount of ihherent heat, besides what it receives from the Sun; 
the distribution of which the surface obtains by the rotation of the 
planet on its own axis causing the internal molten matter to 
agitate and flow more rapidly thus acquiring more heat and burst¬ 
ing forth through one pr another of the Earth’s weak points or 
natural ducts or valves. 

Now each and every such discharge, whatever local good or 
evil it may cause, is assuredly an irreparable loss to the vitality of 
the Earth by the enormous quantities of both original and acquired 
heat that is lost; for what once escapes from the planet never 
returns and never can return to it. This internal heat, be it 
observed, gives to the crust a portion of its warmth, the Sun another 
portion, but these two sources are capricious and will cease one 
day; whereas the heat that it gets by rotation and revolution is 
constant and what I shall call heat in equilij^rium. But then like 
the heat of the Sun, it is not sufficient to .maintain the life of our 
planet. There must be internal heat to preserve its life, just as, 
when fire and water are in an engine there is a certain life-like 
motion and it has a kind of vitality, but which, when drawn out, 
leave the engine an inert motionless substance that may be 
moved but cannot move of itself. The moon is void of such life, 


^-Krakatow^ in Java is an instance within living memory, when ahgpt 
29,000 persons^erished in thrw days. 
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although she receives the Sm’s heat as j^lso^that by friction with 
the atmosphere m her rotation and-revolution. 

We hwe seen three sources of heat aifecting our planet ami 
instead of consuming it they are its life and soul. Any one of 
these, when withdrawn-, must result in the dcystruction of the'human 
race, if not of every living thi^^ The question hence is, why or 
how is it that these fierce potentialities do not destroy the i^rth 
and all that is in it ? The question at first sight seems uyanswer- 
able, but a little thought will suffice to show the wonder-stricken 
wherein lies our preservation. All of us have read of the 
division of land and water. To one-third- of the former, vtp 
have two-thirds of the latter. It is this element, water, which 
by its peculiar properties and incessant changes from one condi¬ 
tion to another, counteracts the three species* of heat and“ is* itself 
converted now into ice, now into steam, now into gases, again Into 
clouds and rain so useful and indispensable to man and beast alike. 
As it tends to preserve our lives, so docs it contribute to and 
materially sustain the life of our planet. But for it, the Earth must 
have resembled “ the arid wastes which the astronomer recognizes 
in the lunar surface." • ■ * 

Let the reader look at a map, say, of Asia or any continent he 
likes.* He will notice hundreds of streams intersecting the Earth’s 
crust, some narrow, some broad with beautiful minor ramifications. 
Then let him open any illustrated work on Physiology and he will 
be struck by the disposition of the blood-vessels in their rcsem^ 
blance to these streams.' Still further will the comparison hold 
goodj The exterior suffice of our planet’^ crust will appear' to 
him as the skin, the various layers of earth as the flbsh, the hills 
and mountains as the* bones (rising out as they do from the interior 
of the earth), the lakes, rivers and seas, the cutaneous l%od- 
vessels, and the molten qceans beneath the crust, the aorta and 
its many branobes. When then any of these , arteries burst and 
large quantities of IlCe-mafter flow out through the crust in the 
shape.of volcanic disoharges, it folbws that what has so escaped 
is lust to the Earth forever*; since,*unlike organism, it neither eats 
nor drinks, although it may and does absorb heat and moisture. 
Butyls absorption is confined to the surface and never extends to 
any great depth. The Earth is 14ki? a vesset on a voyage with, 
provisions to Iasi her for an unlimited number of years, (at least, 
the time appeaurs so to our finite conceptions), besides which, from ^ 
two porto (l^e onfy two she touches bn her long voyage) she re¬ 
ceives material and additional provisiaii$4or her passengers and 
crew; but fof’herseli^she can get no coaLl beyond what she has. 
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and is perpetually usinp;. What .follows ? after travelling for 
countless ages her coal runs out, she has no sails, and she ts 
suddenly becalmed and perhaps ice-bound. Slowly the provisions 
begin to fail on board and now one, then another of the many 
passengers fall victims to starvation and exposure, till all perish 
from off that vessel, till the ^essel hersdf crumbles away. , But 
“ long after the earth shall have ceased to be the abode of life, 
other and nobler orbs will becothe in their turn fit to support 
millions of formi, as well of animal as of vegetable existence. 
Even these shall pass away each after its due season of life. One 
orb alone will then remain on which life will be possible. The 
Sun, the source whence life had been sustained in all those other 
worlds." Then, perhaps, after a " lifeless interval," the time will 
come when the Sun himself will be the abode of organic life and 
activity. " We may even look onwards to still more distant 
changes seeing the solar 'system is itself moving on an orbit, 
though the centre round which it travels is so distant that as yet it 
remains unknown." It is notwithstanding the scientific belief that 
there are series on scries of combinations, passing upwards to ever 
higher orders “ from plaaets to suns, from suns to sun-systems, 
from sun-s'ystems to galaxies, from galaxies to systems of galaxies, 
and from these to higher and higher orders absolutely without end. 
The wave of life which is now passing over our Earth is but a ripple 
in the sea of life within the solar system ; this sea of -life is itself 
but as a wavelet on the ocean of eternal life throughout the 
universe." Ah t how inconceivable, yet how true ! •Seemingly the 
time, space matter, and motion life embraced are Infinite,—how 
wise and oh ! 'how mighty must He be who formed ail these from 
nothing! !* 

^ C. J. WHINCOP SMITH. * 

* Onr Place Among InfiaiUes, by R, A. Proctor, page 32. 

Note.— Gravitation is said to be tlje attraction of ope particle for another, each 
for each, aoconling to the mass of the attracting and of the attracted particle, and 
varying inversely as hciuare of the distance between the two. But this, while 
it r.\plaiii8 the action of gravitation, docs not explain what it in itself is, 
or whonoo it derives its force. The Why of the question is self-evident hut the 
How remains unaccounted foif The manner in which Gravitation acts is ex • 
plained, but the cause of the attraction is not explained. As for instance to 
tiie question,~How is the locomotive^put in motion ?—the answer would bfl,— By 
tite m^binery turning in a certain way swift or slow. But this, surely, does 
not give us an idea of the power that puts the machinery and the wheels in 
motim^ or of thotfact that tkeana is the motive power by and with 
loQCunotire is (se to speak) made to move at the will of^he driv^. 
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It may then well be asked,->Wbat causes evtoy partiole to attract every 
other iwrticle 7 Now, ifwe reason from analogy we shall be as far &ot)i the truth aa 
blaok is from white or white from black; for, although a mi^nat has an inherent 
power of "attraotion for steel, a briok or a mound of earth has not any such 
attraction for another such brick or mound. ** It takes the mass of the whole 
earth to produce the force with which we are so fitmiliar at its surface, and 
the presence of a large mass of rock or mountain does not produce any appre¬ 
ciable diflSarenoe in the weight of any dkCstanoe. Gravitation, therefore, is a very 
weak force capable of acting at a distance, or at least of appearing to do so.” 
From this it seems obvious and reasonable to infer 4hat the attraction, moss 
for mass, is due not to any inherent cause or power in the masses, but lies out¬ 
side, above and around the rotating masses called planets. What then is that 
force which causes the seeming attrae^n of moss for moss 7 It is due, first, the 
rotation of the eartb.on its own axis, and, secondly, to its annual motion round 
the sun. It is nothing more than the pressure on every inch, nay‘every parti¬ 
cle, of the earth’s mass caused by its rotation and revolution through other and 
unknown gases which fill space, and through which all bodies aro ever travel¬ 
ling. In other words, it is the constant or perpetual resistance that bodies meet 
with in their rotation and in journey through space. 

But it may be said that if such ware the case nothing could exist on the 
earth’s surface. This, however, la explained by the fact of our having an en¬ 
velope of the depth of 50 miles around our planets’ surface. Our earth, in 
turning on its axis, as well as in travelling round tho sun, oauses the elements 
through which it is passing to V repelled, and a vacuum is thus formed which 
is as quickly filled with oxygen and nitrogan in tho proportion of 20*9 parts of 
the former to 79‘I of the latter. It h.iH also a little carbonic acid| and a variable 
quantity of watery vapour ail which, forin^the attaosx>hero of the earth. 

Owing to the earth’s diurnal motion boing from west to east, tho pressure 
between the trmics of Cancer and Cajiricoru is greatest, and tfiat at the poles 
least. 

The atmosphere on each side of the c^jnator is an immense wheel, which, 
is ever expanding and getting lighter by tho beat of tho sun radiating from the 
earth ; hence siderial pressure (cast and west) presses tho coTder and heavier side 
in the polar regions (north and snutli) when they are condensed. 

But it will be objected that if my explanation were true tho DM|h' and 
south poles would have very little of attraction, particle for partjMR My 
answer is that this is actually so, and the crumbling away of planets is thus to 
bo accounted for. Why then is tbo earth not crumbling nt those points ? Be¬ 
cause it has moisture and more ^ater than land ; and so long as things oontinue 
thus, the rushing incoopng other at thi^poles, through the ctutre or axes of the 
wheels, will always coiM|en8e Jthe atmosphere, and the waters of the Arctic and 
Antarctic seas, thus binding and holding the earth together, and keeping it 
from paming into meteoric streams gushing out of the poles. 


C. w. a 
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THE LA r OF ROLAND. 

\Erom the French of Duval^ 

Where speed those gallant knights,—the pride, 
The hope, the stay of France ? 

—To meet their foes they hotly ride, 

With gleaming sword and lance. 

Roland,—the bravest of the brave, 

Leads them to battle, where 
Death ever waits upon his glaive. 

And reaps a harvest rare. 

Soldiers I to Roland raise the song 
Fling to the foe tliat name, 

And let the Vills your shout prolong, 

“ For Cguntry and for Fame! '* 

Already countless squadrpns dress 
Their ranks the hills below, 

I see around their standards press. 

The leaders oi the foe. 

Frenchmen! It is for them to quake, 

For you the triumph high ; 

' Lo! Roland arms himself, he ‘11 make 
The cravens turn.and fly. 

Soldiers! to Roland, &c. 

I 

« • 

Mark his white plumes! Where-e’er jie’Il lead. 
Follow his path of flame, 

And honor’s crown .wiB be your meed, 

Glory and deathless fame.—> 

On, on,—the foe, ere eventide, 

Tho' strong, must yield or flee, 

. For Roland combats by your side. 

He’ll lead to victory. 

; ^diers! to Roland, &c. 
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Who count their foes are cowards,—^yo«» 

Will ever do and dare, 

Tho* legions they, yourselves so few, 

Your hearts know not despair, 
ivike Roland be in hght^or fray, 

^ He knows not how t(^ yield. 

He never counts his foei^till they 
Lie cold upon the field. 

Soldiers I to Roland, &c. 

• 

Sudden his horn for aid^appeals, 

Above thg battle’s roar, 

—My God' Upon his steed he reels, 

His armour’s stain’d with gore. 

Stretch’d on the dank, ensanguin’d plain, 

His spirit soon is free, 

Woe worth the day on which was slain 
The flower of chivalrie I 

• Raise, raise the song of triumph high, 
Shout loud brave Roland’s name; 

Thrice happy he who thus can die, 

“ For Country and for f'ame' ” 
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UEVIEW, 

The New Star’' 

Is, metaphorically, a " beacon bright and fair,” which promises 
to lend it»lighCon various subjects of importance, social, moral, 
commercial and political; and it is, literally, a weekly newspaper 
of noble aspirations, independent thought and unbiased opinion. 
This journal is mature in its infancy, for it is already well estab¬ 
lished, enjoying a 'good circulation, and anticipating a still wider 
popularity; and there is apparently very little doubt of its success 
considering the very low rates of subeription at which it is 
offered. To use a commercial phrase it is very good value for 
the money. 

The copy before us contains some very able “leaders,” notably 
the one headed “ Xhe poorness of our country,” The facts con¬ 
tained therein are undeniable, and we certainly second the idea 
that our nartional «character should be maintained. A departure 
from it, would simply that wc arc ashamed of the manners, 
customs, habits and dress of our forefathers. But why? Are 
there any tangible reasons for it? None that we can see .or 
'know'of. 

The other articles are also good, and certainly maintain the 
ol^jltct of the paper. They are fearless and bold yet quite within 
proper bounds. 

If the “New Star” kce^s up to its present standard, its 
success is ensured and we accord it, in^ all sincerity, our good 
wishes. ' ' , 
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THE enow KIDARI ACT, 

A Dirficulty and its Solution. 

The tlilTicuUy in obtaining proper men for the village Pan- 
ehyct is the only real and practical dilhculty felt in working 
the Chowkidari Act properly. It is stated that respectable vil¬ 
lagers avoid being enrolled as members of the Panchyet. Men 
who are now appointed members are often found unfit for their 
work. They take little interest in rqjrcs.sing crime in their villages. 
They have no real and efficient contrt)!* over the Chowkidars. 
They are irregular in paying the Chowkidars' wages. And they 
have even been known to obtain receipts of full payment from 
Chowkidars without paying the full wages. These arc some of the 
charges brought against our village Panchyets, and the charges 
are not altogether unfounded^ 

The system under which the members of the village Panchy¬ 
et are now selected makes a selection of proper men almost 
impossible. Little agricultural villages wiUi a hundred houses or 
more are formed into Chowkidari Unions. The population of such 
villages is almost purely agricultural. Cultivators, with no educa¬ 
tion of any kind, and no position in the village society, are select¬ 
ed as member^ If one of them knows how to read and write he 
is made the Tahsil Panchyet^ i.c.^ the member entrusted with the 
collection of taxes and the payment of the Chowdikars* wages^ 
As a body the Panchyet is under the idftoence of ^he Police, fear# 
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^Ihe Police, -and considers itself to some -extent to be under the 
orders of the Police. The Panchyet helps the Police in obtaining 
clue in cases, in investigating into cases, in securing the attendance 
of witnesses, and in obtaining confessions from suspected offend¬ 
ers, when directed by the Police to do so. In offences for which 
Police officers are sometimes punisjied, the Panchyet is not unoften 
implicated. Bribe is sometimei^paid to Police officers through 
members of the Panchyet, and they have been known to help in 
confining and using force to supposed criminals to extort confession. 

The few facts mentioned above will shew the position of the 
village Panchyet. Ignorant cultivators, entrusted with collecting 
taxes and paying the Chowkidars, and helping the Police in enqui¬ 
ries and investigations, cannot be much better than they are. And 
unfortunately in most villages which have been formed into Chow- 
kidari Unions, we can select no better men than such ignorant 
cultivators,-^substantial riots, but with no education and possess¬ 
ing no influence. 

The obvious solution to this difficulty is to widen the limits 
of the Chow'kidari Union. The remedy is suggested in the Local 
Self-Government Act which was framed by some of the ablest men 
of the Bengal Civil Service, lik'e Mr. Reynolds, and the late Mr. 
Macaulay. They perceived with a clear knowledge of the circum¬ 
stances of the province that in order to have any kind of village 
organization Tit for important work, we must group villages to¬ 
gether into Village-Unions, and select men of some education, 
influence, and a character for honesty, as members of the Union 
-Committees. 

Ten or twelve or fifteen contiguous villages may be grouped 
as a Village-Union. In such a Union we can select men of posi¬ 
tion and some education to form a respectable and really useful 
committee. Village talukdars, school masters, traders and maha- 
jans, village physicians, gurus and priests may be selected within 
such an area to form a committee which will command respect, 
perform its duties efficiently, and help us in administrative 
work. Such Committees will not be the servants of the Police, 
but will^help the Police efficiently in cheeking crimes in the 
neighbourhood, and will help Government in important matters 
like primary education, village communication and village sanita¬ 
tion. 

At the last Census, villages were thus grouped i&r the facility 
of census w'ork. We may take these groups as the basis on which 
to proceed. Local officers have sufficient experience to rectify 
mistakes then made, so that •all the villages w’ithin a group may ^ 
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in every instance lie within three or fdur miles from a common 
centre. Within such a compact area, a Union-Committee, wisely 
chosen, will be of the greatest service, both to the people and to 
the administrators. 

An average large District in Bengal has some twenty Thanas 
comprised within say four Sub-divisions. We will say each Sub¬ 
division has five Thanas. The^ea within the jurisdiction of .each 
Thana may be parcelled off into ten or twelve Village Unions. In 
thb way we shall have between fifty or sixty Village Unions under 
the supervision of a Siib-dtvisional Officer, and under the orders of 
a Sub-divisional Local Board; 

These fifty or sixty Unions and their Committees will be really 
useful to the Local Boards. Each Committee, constituted as 1 have 
indicated before, will keep the village roads in order within the 
Union, reserve a few large tanks and^good'wells for the supply of 
drinking water, maintain a few good pathshalas for the education of 
all the boys of the Union who chose to come, supervise the Verna¬ 
cular or English middle school in the Union, superintend the 
pounds and ferries, represent the pressing wants of the vicinity to 
the Local Board, and see that the money allotted by the Local 
Board to the area of the Union for roads, &c., is wisely and profit¬ 
ably spent. Local Boards which now work for large Sub-divisions 
will get the utmost help from such- organized local bodies thoroughly 
acquainted with the circumstances of their smaller areas, and really 
representing the needs and the wishes of the people. And the 
Government will find in them an agency, which'does not now 
exist in the country, to carry out such simple rules and' instruc¬ 
tions as may be framed from time to tinie*for the primary education 
of the masses, for village sanitation, and for the supply of pure 
drinking water to villagers. ► 

The Committees will also be greatly useful to the Pdlice. A* 
body consisting of respectable talukdars, schoolmasters and other 
tnen of position and' character may be entrusted to supervise the 
work of the Chowkidhrs, aoff to insist that they perform their duty, 
repress crime, and Ibok after bad, characters on dark nights.. Re»> 
sponsible and respectable bodies are amenable to tbe 'salutary 
influences of piaise and blame; and Union Committees, constituf- 
ed as stated above^ will endeavour to eam the approbation of Sub*, 
divisional Officers by repressing crime, by tracing out criminals, 
and by giving prompt information of offences committed^ In the 
presence of such respectable bodies the dishonesty of the lower 
Police force will to some extent be checked, and judicial officers 
will have a trustworthy agency, sacb^ as doeS not now exist im 
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the province, to help them in making enquiries and ascertmning 
the truth in matters which are within their knowledge. 

The help which Committees so constituted can render to Sub- 
divisional Officers and District Officers in the work of general 
administration cannot be overrated. They will form a link be¬ 
tween the people and their administrators such as does not now 
exi^t. There is no agency n^w by v^ich the Administrative 
Officers can reach the people; they have no' real touch with the 
people. If the object of a proposed measure has to be explained 
to the people, we do it through the Police. ■ If inforntation has 
to be obtained about the opinions and feelings of the people about 
any proposed bill, we ask the Police. If measures have to be orga¬ 
nized for taking census or for commencing relief o{>erations, we 
work through the Police. If we want to send instructions for the 
prevention and cure of cattle disease we send pamphlets through 
the Police. If we try to induce the people to vaccinate their 
children, or to pay the vaccinators their fees of two annas for each 
child, we send purwanas to the Police, We send seeds for experi¬ 
mental cultivation through the Police^ we learn the state of the 
crops and the prospects of the year through the Police. We ask 
for information about locusts and harmful insects through the 
Police^ we get lists of insectivorous birds from the Police. We 
ascertain the evils done by inundations through the Police^ we 
distribute cholera pills through the Police. 

. Any thing more deplorable than this our complete estrange¬ 
ment from the people, and this apparent want of trust and confi¬ 
dence in the people, it is impossible to conceive. We recognize 
no organized bodies among them, no leading villagers, no heads 
of communities. We have no real touch with the people w'hose 
wants we are paid to minister to;—we order them about through 
the Police. The people do not appreciate this medium, but we 
cannot help it, we have no other. 

Union Committees will exactly supply us >vith the medium of 
which every District and Sub-divisional Officer has felt the want, 
of dealing directly with the people in matters'in which such direct 
and friendly intercourse is desirable. Every Sub-divisional Officer 
has to be on tour for four months in the year, and within that time 
he can personally visit most of the fifty or sixty Unions in his 
Sub-division. He will encourage them in their laudable endea¬ 
vours to improve their Unions, he will correct their mistakes, he will 
settle their differences, he will advise them where advice is needled. 
He can in a friendly w’ay give much useful and salutary instruc- 
tkm for their guidance. More Umn this, he will in this way 
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in real touch with the pec^le, know their wishes and their wants, 
and deal with them directly, as an administrator should deal 
with the people in his charge. All the G)mmittees will be known 
to him, their .leading and public<spirited members will be ambitious 
to secure his approval, their works if creditaUe and good will 
receive his praise and approbatiap* 

Every good tank and well reeerved for drinking purposes will 
be annually shewn to the Sub*divisional Officer with a laudable 
pride. Every sanitary improvement will be pointed out to him. 
Every village road and culvert, well and cheaply constructed, will 
be inspected. The best school or pathshala of the Union will be 
pointed out with legitimate pride. The work of the Committees 
during the year will thus come to the Sub.-divisional Officer’s notice. 
The merits of the members of the Committee will be known to 
him. They will know him as their popular chief, he will know them 
as his willing subordinates, trying in their humble manner to' do 
good work within their limited areas. Patriotism like charity be¬ 
gins at home, and I know' of no better or more practical way of 
shewing ones love for his own country than by useful endeavour 
to improve his own village. * 

Education has spread in the country. The people who have 
received education are ambitious of getting an opportunity to help 
us, however humbly, in administrative work. Every administra¬ 
tor knows that leading villagers are flattered and pleased if we ask 
them to co-operate with us, if we trust them with any w'ork livithin 
their capacity. Every District and Sub-divisional Officer knows 
the keen interest which Bengal villagers take in their village con¬ 
cerns. And there is a growing and peroeptible degire among the 
leading villagers to have some improvement done to their villages 
according to modern ideas,—to have* good roads, to have a good 
supply of drinking water, to prevent water clogging, to have a good 
pathshala, to have vaccinators year after year sent to them, and to 
have thsir tanks cleaned annually. What shoals of petitions do 
we receive every year from villagers praying for the removal of 
the wants of their villages! What earnest appeals do we receive 
when we visit the villages ! And yet most of these prayers are 
referred to this or that officer, and very little is done in many 
cases. It were a thousand pities if we now missed the oppor¬ 
tunity of enlisting the help, the sympathy and the co-operation of 
the villagers in the work of village administration in a manner 
suited to the progress of the times and the wishes and the capa¬ 
cities of., the people. 4 ^ thousand pities if we lost this 

opportunity 1 >f forming a link bctwcci* the adminfltrators and the' 
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millions of peaceful .and loyal villagers whose wants we are sup¬ 
posed to minister to. A sympathetic recognition of the co-opera¬ 
tion of our humble villagers, through their natural representatives, 
will advance the cause of our administration far more than the 
introduction of brand-new laws and the creation of brand-new 
administrative posts. Agriculti^eal India bas always governed 
herself through her village-contmunities,—and there is a practi¬ 
cal way of keeping alive such village communities by adapting 
them to the requirements and the progress of the times. 

The proposal of organizing Village Unions as contemplated by 
the Local Self-Government Act, and of placing the Chowkidars 
under the control of the Union Committees wHl not meet the 
wishes of the Police Department. The lower ranks of the police 
have no faith in the people ; they are ready to swear that all villa¬ 
gers are apathetic and given to concealing crime, that members of 
Panchyets are villains, that mahajans and talukdars are receivers 
of stolen property, and that in fact the mighty fabric of the 
British Raj and British administration is supported in its purity 
and efficiency in the Mofussil, only by the zeal, the trustworthi¬ 
ness, the sleepless watchfulness and the unstained honesty of the 
Police,—among the faithless, faithful only they ! 

Higher officers in the Police Department know the absurdity 
of these allegations, but nevertheless think that the salvation and 
regeneration of the Cbowkidar can be effected only by investing 
him with a /«/ pagree, i.e., by bringing him under the Police 
Act, and making him a policeman in the eye of the law. It is 
maintained that the work of the Police cannot be efficiently done 
unless the village watchmen are legally subordinated to the Police 
Department. 

A graver mistake cannot be committed than to dissever the 
connection between the village authorities and the village watch¬ 
man, and to convert the latter into Constables. In the first place, 
the Chowkidar is a better servant in every way than a Constable. 
He is more willing and obedient than a Constable. He is more care¬ 
ful and regular in his rounds as^a village watchman than a Munici¬ 
pal Constable is as a town watchman. Hd w'atches bad charac¬ 
ters in villages more carefully than the Constable does in towns. 
He is more in touch with the people and knows their doings 
better than the Constable. He is better able to obtain clue in 
difficult cases than the Constable. He is under the orders of the 
Magistrate who is the head of the Police, and is by the present 
law required to discharge all Police work, that can be required 
of him reasonably. For the he has his home i 2 the village, 
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holds lands in the village, is of the •village,'—a villager among 
villagers, and it would be disastrous to sever this connection and 
make him a Policeman under the Police Act. 

The lower ranks of the Police naturally desire to have more 
control over him. To what extent he is even now employed by 
Police officers as their menial^servants, in hewing wood and 
drawing water and carrying luggage, is not unknown to the Police 
authorities. To bring him more under the control of Police offi¬ 
cers and thereby weaken his connection with the village would 
be, I repeat, disastrous. 

But besides this there are other reason's to keep the village 
watchman as village watchman. Much more will have to be done 
for our vilii^es, in the near future, in the way of sanitation and in 
other matters than we have yet done. This will require the crea¬ 
tion of Union Committees before long, for the Police cannot undtr- 
take such duties, and there is no other agency in existence that 
can do it. Bengal villages are compared with the darkest places 
in uncivilized countries for sanitary arrangements; and abuse is 
poured in unmeasured terms on the Bengal villagers. Apart from 
exaggerations, it is necessary that the insanitary conditions of 
Bengal villages should be removed, and. it is fair that we should 
allow villagers an organized agency to effect this before we pour 
abuse on them. I have known of an instance of a tree being thrown 
down by the wind across a village path and obstructing traffic for 
days together, and the villagers thought they had no authority to 
remove it till *the Police came and gave an order! Is it not meet 
and proper that we should let villagers have some power to remove 
such obstructions and keep their village in. order tjefore we ex¬ 
claim against theif backwardness. Confidence evokes public 
spirit;—^the legislature has yet shewn . no confidence in village 
authorities except for the purpose of realizing taxes to pay the 
Chowkidars. 

I have said that much work will have to be done in the near 
futpre in our villages. 'For this work we require the village watch¬ 
men and the Union Committees under the intelligent guidance arid 
control of the Sub-divisional Officer. To make the village watch¬ 
man a Policeman will be to make him useless to the village for 
other than purely criminal work. The Police Departmen#desires 
this, because it cannot see beyond the duties of its own depart¬ 
ment. But the administrator and the legislator will see beyond 
tl|is, and will keep the village watchman as a member and servant 
of the village community and the village Union,. and will not 
convert him into a Police man pure andeimple. • , 
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One more remark and I have done. We are told -that .the 
Police service is a part of the Imperial service, and no section of 
Policemen should be under local control.« I admit the principle, 
but deny that Chowkidars are Policemen in this sense of the w^d. 
They were members of village communities for centuries before 
the British rule commenced, SLn^sis members and servants of the 
village Unions they have useful work to do,—let us hope for 
centuries to .come. They were never a part of the Imperial service. 
They have never been paid from Imperial and Provincial funds. 
They have always been paid locally, appointed locally, and 
employed in local work. By law they are bound to help the 
Police in certain matters, and they have rendered that help 
cheerfully and willingly. But they are not a section of the regular 
Police, and. the objection against local control does not apply 
to^bem. 

But, we are told, there must be some Police in the villages to 
carry on the work efficiently. I admit this:—let this be done. 
Depute fifty or sixty Constables of the Regular Police to the fifty 
or sixty proposed Village-Unions in each sub-division. One half 
of them may be taken from the Thana force, the other half may 
be appointed, and will not entail an enormous expenditure. Nor 
is it an unpractical suggestion, for in Midnapur District, Constables 
and Officers always go on their rounds in villages in dark nights. 
The Constables so deputed will be under the ordeft of the Thana 
Officers, the Police Inspector and the District Superintendent of 
Police. They will wear their/tf/and their'blue Jumper. 
They will act in concert with the village Chowkidars under such 
rules as the Magjstrate^and the District Superintendent of Police 
may frame. They will act in harmony with the Chowkidars for re¬ 
pressing crime, for giving information of offences committed, for 
arresting o^enders, and for helping investigations. 'Fbey will 
represent the Regular Police force in villages; but do not take 
away the village watchmen and enroll them in the Regular Police 
Force. * 

Let us see what has been djcme in Municipal towns. When 
District Magistrates were the Chairmen of Municipal towns, there 
was no difficulty about the Municipal Police. When non-official 
Chairmen w'cre appointed, a difficulty arose. The Municipal Police, 
being a part of the Regular Police force, were under the ordei's of 
the District Superintendent of Police. The Municipalities which 
paid them could not pass any orders on the nr. The absurdity af 
the arrangement was manifest to a late Lieutenant-Governor. He 
dould not plaCe the Police, force under the orders of the Midlt- 
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cjpalities. He therefore relieved Municipalities from the charge 
of paying the P<dice force. The amomaty was thus removed. 
[|n^t is unnecessary to create an anomaly now by taking away 
Ifem the vilUge authorities tiieir control over Chowkidars whom 
diey pay by local taxation. 

I have made these suggestion as briefly as I could, because 
to men who are familiar with owr system of administration Itjis 
not necessary to describe facts in detail. Such men are now 
called upon to solve the difficulty connected with the proper 
working of the Chowkidars Act;—^the solution lies I think m the 
provision made by the able and thoughtful framers of the Local 
Self-Government Act for the creation of Village-Unions. 


R, C. DUTT, C S 
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THE DESTINY OF MAN. 

Like many English words, the word Destiny comes from the 
French le destin or la destinie^ which, in its turn, is derived 
from Latin de^stanoy Gr. histano, and Sanskrit Sthdnam, mean¬ 
ing something set fast, fixed, or appointed* Destiny, according to 
its derivation, therefore, means a state or condition fixed, or 
appointed, or predetermined. 

Now, M'hat is the state or condition fixed and appointed for 
Man ? Wc shall understand this better if we take one or two illus¬ 
trations from natural objects. 

What is the destiny of a tree, that is to say, the state or condi¬ 
tion which it must unavoidably pass through? It is, first of all, a 
root; then a tiny plant; then, as it grows in size and height, it puts 
forth leaves and branches; and at last, it blooms, flowers, and fades. 
What is the destiny of an animal ? It is conceived, it is born, it 
passes through the stages of infancy, adult life, youth, maturity, 
and old age, and then it dies. During all these stages, both the 
tree and the animal perform certain vegetative and animal func¬ 
tions of nutrition and reproduction, each according to its own 
temperament and habits. Now, what is the destiny of Man ? 
The destiny of Man, that is to say, the two things most certain 
about him are Death and Taxe\', as -was once said by an Eng¬ 
lishman, not inaptly, many will say. 

The destiny of Man is to weep. “ Das Schicksal des Meno- 
chenist zor warien,! ” says a famous German philosopher, while his 
Gallic neighbour and friend very characteristically says, the destiny 
of Man is to»feel ennui —that feeling of tediousness which occa- 
sion^ly comes to all men and especially to highly civilised men : 
“ le destin de Thomme, e’eot d-ennyyer 1 ” ' 

I once asked a German fellow-student of mine what, according 
to him, was the destiny of Man ? The destiny of Man, he 
replied without a moment’s hesitation, is to smoke and to drink 
beer ! 

Coming nearer to this country, we know, that the motto of a 
well-known Greek philosopher was,—“ Eat, drink, and be mer^; 
for, to-morrow we die !’i While it is quite characteristic oNbe 
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Mirtdus and the BuddhiaUt to say, the* Destiny of Mao ts Janma, 
Jarit, MrityUt and Punarj^mmat that is to say, Idith* decr^itwde, 
death and re-biith. U would he easy to add. to these quota« 
tions, and shew how differently the ^tiny of Man has been 
conceived by the different races of the world, and even by 
different individuals of the same>{ace. 

There is no doubt that each« the above sayings, even whi^re 
worded - with a cynical humor, represents a grain of truth, and 
that the whole truth is to be found only by combining and 
putting them all together. Like the blind men and the elepliant, 
it is possible to form an image of the whole animal only by putting 
together all the different limbs and organs which the blind men 
had felt each for himself. Thus, we may say, the destiny of Man 
is to be born, to eat, drink and laugh, also to weep novr and then, 
to feel occasionally the ennui of life, to be ill, to be old, to die, and 
to pass into a different stage of existence. But is that ail ? Has 
man no higher destiny to achieve than the brute creation below 
him ? With regard to the points indicated he is more or less on a 
par with the lower animals. Is he only destined like them 
to live, propagate and rot,” or has he higher aspirations and 
nobler faculties which point to a higher destiny and a nobler 
gq^l ? Is he merely like the beast of the field that perisheth, or 
has he in him ' thoughts that burn, and words that breathe * and 
deep, searching ‘ eyes that wander through eternity ?'" There is 
no doubt that he performs all the functions of vegetable and 
animal life, but he does something more. There is plus some¬ 
thing w'hich makes him genus home —not merely a two-legged 
animal without feathers but, as the poet h^ j>eautiftil]y put it, the 
paragon of animals and the crown of creation.” It is this some^ 
thing that has endowed him with the ppwer of forming abstract 
concepts and of expressing them in definite, articulate word.s. It 
is this something which makes him the ever-progressive being that 
he is-~ascending the ladder of progress and perfection through 
cycles of immeasurable time.^ And what is thi$ something —thi> 
factor superadded, which gives him such an incalculable start 
over the rest of the •creation ? If is the Soul—the Spirit—^the 
Buddhi of (be' Hindus mid the Buddhists. Mind, you must not 
confound it with mere Understanding or Intelligence which is 
always intimately associated with the quality and the quantity of 
the brain-substance as has been • so ably demonstrated by Prof. 
Wand and others belonging to. his school. No; it is something 
deeper and higher still. It corresponds, with Vetnauft (as dis¬ 
tinguished from Veniand) of the Getpnans, w'hiqjb Max Muller, 
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in the absence of a more appropriate term, translates as Higher 
Reason^^t Higher Heason, as Kant would have put it,—that 
assures man of God, Conscience, and Immortality. It is this 
Vernauft which allies Man to the Angels, as his lower appetites 
tic him down to the beasts. This idea has been so well expressed 
by a Persian poet that I cannot ^rbear the temptation of quoting 
him^ , 

Adamzdda turfd>mdjun ast, 

Az Ferishta sdrisht O az haiwan; 

Gar kunad maul in, shavad bad dzin; 

’Gar kunad mail an, shavad behazant 

' Man is a strange compound—made up as he is of the angel 
and the beast; * 

“ Inclined to the latter (the beast), he becomes worse than the 
beast; 

Inclined to the former (the angel), he becomes better than the 
angel! ” 

As Man is such a strange compound) as he is neither an angel 
nor a beast but a mixture of both—a duality with two natures 
running one into the other, one of which points towards the skies, 
and the other towards this earth,—his destiny, I take it, must these* 
fore be to cultivate his angelic as well as his animal nature, each 
in due proportion—his spiritual perceptions as well as his physi¬ 
cal powers—his intuitions as well as his durations (?) or, to put it in 
our ordinary language, his mind (in the widest sense) as well as 
his body. Thus alone is he able to achieve the destiny of his 
life—thus to attain th?t harmony and happiness which he is en¬ 
titled to and thus to realize that beautiful idea of God which we 
call Human Nature ! 

Hitherto, 1 have spoken of the destiny of man in a general 
way. There is, however, a particular destiny which every indivi¬ 
dual must achieve for himself. Besides the general ideal which 
we must all attain, there is a particular ideal which eveiy individual 
must try to realise in his own life. To eveiy man, as soon as he is 
born, is proposed the same old*riddle and be must be his own CEdi- 
pus or die. Nature and Life are quite fresh to every man, and he 
must meet them both in bts own way. 

This sense of particular and individual destiny is strongest in 
those men of deeper intentions and larger brains w’faoro we call 
men of genius. It takes them sometime before even they are fully 
cmascious of their destiny, or their mission in life, as they call if. 
Milton was nitless than thirty-three years of age before he spok^nf 
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a work he acas destinfidto produce and which the w'orld would not let 
willingly die. Go^he^—the great German poet and philosopher— 
w'as at least thirty y^n old when he got what be called his New 
Life (** das neoe Laben*')* Socrates was only an embryo philo¬ 
sopher till forty, whi^ Midiomet did not, as you all know, announce 
his mission till, that age. , V 

But when such men havj^ owe realised their destiny or mission, 
they achieve results which are little short of the marvellous. This 
sense of destiny is at the root of all the great works that have 
moved the world. 

It was this sense of destiny which prompted the words of Jesus 
before Pilate: " To this end I was born, and for this 1 came to 
this world, that I may be witness unto Truth. Everyone that is of 
the Truth, heareth my voice! ** 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF INDIA, 

Vi. 

The Agricultural Industry of Imw^Contmued. 

In tfiis chapter we propose to deal with those products of the 
agricultural industry of India which are used in international com* 
mcrcc. These are principally cotton, jute, indigo, tea, coffee, opium, 
cinchona, mulberry, the various kinds of dyes, and similar things. 
Wc have dwelt on the manufacture of cotton in another place 
and it i.s only necessary to state here the details with reference 
to the growth of cotton. The indigenous varieties have known 
to be cultivated to a considerable extent from the earliest times 
and meet the demand in India, but since the American war 
of 1861 *2, it has been grown as an article of export on a 
large scale. The vast plains of North America supplied the 
numerous mills of Lancashire with the raw cotton that was neces¬ 
sary for the purposes of manufacture. During the war between 
the Northern and the Southern States of the Union, the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of American society changed radically and the 
cultivation and commerce of the country were long at a deadlock. 
Hundreds of thousands of^hands were thus thrown out of employ 
in the cotton-manufacturing counties of England, and the distress 
that ensued was very great. The manufacturers were made to sit 
idle with their expensive machinery for the want of the raw 
produce necessary for the purposes of manufacture. In this 
emergency cotton was sought for in every part of the world and 
as India was well-known to be a cotton-producing country, the 
demand fqr Indian cotton became very high is the cotton markets 
of the British isles. For a time in the Western Presidency, cotton 
and gold were convertible terms. The Indian ryot experienced 
a time of unusual prosperity, and those who were ready to take the 
time by the forelock realized enormous fortunes. Thus for a few 
years during the continuance of the Amrican war and the period 
necessary for society settling down to its old grooves, the Indian 
export of cotton was very considerable and almost the only 
source of supply ^o the great manufacturers of England. In i866,t 
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the export of raw cotton amounted to the enormous figure of 37 
millions. But as soon as there was peace and plenty again in 
Ainerica« the .Indian trade in cotton rapidly declined. The English 
manufacturers liad from the first been of opinion that the quality 
of Indian cotton was very inferior, that it did not serve t^e same 
purpose as the long-stapled\>tton of America in spinning the 
finer qualities of yarn. They faml been obliged to resort to hidia 
for their supply of cotton only because otherwise their industry 
would certainly have perished, but as soon as the circumstances of 
the case chmiged for the better, the demand for Indian cotton grew. 
less and less, and in a dozen years from 1866, the export of Indian 
cotton fell to one-hfth of the amount in the former year. India, 
however, had reaped great advantages by the sudden and unforseen 
expansion of her cotton trade, and her producers and merchants 
longed for this state of things to continue. Numerous efforts 
were made to improve the quality of Indian cotton, and the experi¬ 
ments with reference to the growing of cotton on Indian soil by 
means of imported seed from America went on from time to time. 
Those experiments were for the most part attended with but little 
success except in the single district of Dharwar* in the Bombay 
Presidency where the exotic plant is flourishing and has nearly 
superseded the indigenous cotton. The great cotton tracts of 
India are oii both sides of the broad-gauge line that runs from 
Bombay to Wadhwan. The plains of Kattiwar and Gujrat yield 
the best varieties of Indian cotton known as Surat and Dholer a. 
The valleys of the Central Provinces and the Berars yield the 
other sort which goes under the names of Hinganghat and Amraoti. 
The Indian cotton is solely used in the Indian mills^ but its demand 
abroad is not very great. The sudden rise of the demand for 
cotton, and the crash that ensued as'soon as peace was restored 
in America, are important events in the political economy of India 
and have led to results of considerable magnitude for those who 
were in the fever of speculation in those days. Enormous profits 
were gained- by those \vho had in the early days of the cotton 
mania seized their opportunity, and it is due to this inflation of the 
cotton trade that Bombay abounds with charitable and beneficent 
iastitutions of all sorts. But those who In view of fabplous profits 
invested large amounts during the declining days of the cotton 
trade had experiences of a radically different sort, for many of 
them were involved in ruin. The^ Bank of Bombay was in the 
fever beat of specnlatiob, and the disclosures that were made when 
the day of reckoning f;^e, showed t|^ the Bombay merchants 
had mostly lost that coolness and stesfdtitcss of hf^ which are so. 
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necessary for business men, in the ivild rage for speculation. Since 
i. 878>9, when the Indian export trade b cotton was at its bwest 
ebb, it has recovered to a great extent, and the exports now 
amount to about 20 millions. The Indian mills which, though 
turning .out coarser goods, have found a market for them in the 
Eastern countries of Asia as wel|^s in the Indian villages, now 
take 'up Indian cotton to a largd*extent. But the trade has now 
come down to what may be called its natural dimensions, and has 
been placed on a stable basis. We read in the works of English 
political economists of commercial crises happening in England 
almost in every decade. We can realize a similar state of things 
in our own country, and it seems to be an inevitable law of nature 
in the commercial sphere, as in other spheres, prosperity is follow¬ 
ed by adversity. In the heydey of prosperity of a trade, so much 
wild speculation is resorted to, and so many foolish things'are 
done, that in the crash that ensues, utter ruin stares in the face of 
many individuals and houses of business. Those who have had 
an opportunity to watch the actual operation of a spinning and 
weaving mill cannot but be interested in the cotton produce and the 
cotton industry of India. The different processes by which the raw 
cotton of the market is refined into the finer cotton of the spinning 
machinery and then converted into threads that grow finer and finer 
at every successive stage, and the manner-in which the threads are 
put together, tied together, and closely-woven together, are all 
very interesting. When we reflect upon the immense amount of 
capital invested in this industry in India itself, we cannot but be 
interested in everything relating to this branch of industry and 
commerce. The old trad^ of the country in this article which is 
fast dying out requires to be revived. How that is to be done is 
one of the most pressing industrial problems of the day. There 
is n<r doubt that the cloth made by handlooms is more durable and 
often equally line, but it cannot be brought to the market at so 
cheap a rate as the machine-made cloth. How many novels in 
the many vernaculars of India depict in the* most patthetic tones 
the miseries brought on the wqaving-classes by their failing to 
compete with the produce of the mills of Manchester. The 
industrial condition of the country has to be improved in many 
particulars, but that the principal share of our attention should 
bestowed on cotton trade and manufactures is a fact that admits 
of no'doubt. 

In dwelling on the jute manufactures carried on in India, we 
have dwelt at some length on the cultivation and produce of ipte 
in Bengal. It Ts only necessary to say here that the seed olfihe 
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jute plant is sown in the month of April and the plants after 
having attained their fnU site are reiM^y to he cut by August. 
The fibre of these plants is a silky thread and has to be extracted 
by allowing them to rot so that the out«r covers may be removed 
easily. Jute is cultivated to ajarge extent in the favored soils in 
the deltas of the Ganges and B^majputra, chiefly on' soils which 
would have otherwiscT remmned Imus^. We have seen already 
the ecohomic effects of the jute fndustty, how it has succeeded in 
bringing money to the pockets of ^e poor ryots in Eastern 
Bengal, and how it has raised the commercial prosperity of Bengal, 
as a whole. The jute of Bengal is of a very superior quality and 
serves the purposes of commerce and manuiacture excellently. 

Every native of Bengal who has passed his fortieth year 
must remember the agitation with reference to the Indigo cultivation 
in that province. The Indigo industry in Bengal has qot yet 
recovered from the shock it suffered in 1861-2. Indigo is culti-' 
vated noV to a very large extent in Behar, the N. W. Provinces, and 
the Punjab. In the two last provinces Indigo is a crop that seems 
4 o be a favorite one with the native cultivators and is chiefly 
grown by them. The European planters' have factosies on a large 
scale chiefly in Behar. The Indigo, plant is sown about the month 
of March and reaches its full development in July. The leaves 
of these plants areuteeped in large vats and after some time the 
particles of dye settle down to the bottom of the water. They 
are then carefully prepared and made up into cakes which are used 
either in India or exported to foreign countries. In large factories, 
several parts of this process are done usually with the aid of steam. * 
The oppressions of the Indigo-planters'who were^ mostly Euro¬ 
peans in Bengal had at one time passed into a bye-word. The 
system followed in Bengal -was to make advances to the culti¬ 
vator and compel him to sow his best lands with Indigo. If 
his full crop fell, (according to rates fixed by the Planters them¬ 
selves) short oi the advance* he had received, the Planter had 
a Hen on the crops of * the succeeding year. Thus ihe poor ryots 
whose igaoran<x and'weakness compelled them to submit passively 
to the terms of the cultivators, were never able* to get free from 
their bondage to^the cultivators and gradually sank to a condition, 
of hereditary indebtedness. ‘ This was* really intolerable. An 
exparte allegation of a d«!|»t being due to the stronger party was 
sufficient to bestow upon him a lien On the tand of the weaker 
paVty. Supposing the cultivatox to have entered into- a contract 
for cleahhg off the advance received not by making any payment 
in money but by cultivatiii|p Indigo wad yieldtt% up his crops 
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year after year till the whole of the advance was cleared, a 
breach of the contract should have been regarded as breaches 
of other, contracts of a similar kind. There was nothing in such 
a contract to make its specific performance obligatory. Damages 
were all that the factories could (;Iaim. Initead of this, a weak 
executive administration allowed i^e factories to claim and exer¬ 
cise the power of exacting specific performance of the contracts. 
The intervention of the civil or criminal courts was not neces¬ 
sary. 'Ihe servants of the factories invaded the ryots’ lands 
of their own sweet will and ploughed at fields already sown 
with other crops for sowing the Indigo seed. The Magistrates 
afforded no protection to the ryots. Many of the officers of 
Government- were known to own shares in the Indigo concerns. 
The European Planters had powerful organs in the metropolitan 
press. Goaded by opVession, the efforts the ryots made in their 
’ 'ignorance to free themselves from the dominion of their Indigo- 
masters were magnified by those interested organs into rebellion 
against the State. ’^Troops were demanded for putting down 
ihe disturbances. This undesirable state of things came pro¬ 
minently into public notice ■ owing again to the cruelties 
practised by some of the Planters. Sir John Peter Grant took 
vigorous steps to remedy the condition of affairs. In Behar 
the system followed had from the first been different. There 
the Planter purchased or leased a certain quantity of land and 
cultivated them by hired labour. The presence of a body of 
powerful Europeans with a large amount of capital to command 
* in congested districts gave rise from the very nature of the case 
to, numerous qpmplications and unpleasant relations with the 
native inhabitants, and during the first year of the reign of Sir 
Ashley Eden things had come to such a pass that the Govern¬ 
ment had to take serious notice of the matter. Sir Stuart Bayley, 
on behalf of the Behar Planters, informed the Bengal Government 
that an Association had been formed which should take up and 
settle all disputed questions and keep an eye 6n all the erring mem¬ 
bers of that body. The Association has repdhtediy been compli- 
- mented by the Local Government as having performed its duties 
satisfactorily. By the curtailment of many of the. pcivileges that 
the Planters had enjoyed in Bengal, the Indigo industry received a 
blow from which it has not yet recovered* 

The opium tode of India with China annually brings a laige 
amount to the Indian Exchequer. Jndia has found Persia a dread¬ 
ed rival m this respect and the continual growth of indigenous^ 
opium in China 4 bas vastly curtailed the Indian trade. The opium 
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of Commerce ifrown chiefly in Behar' and Benares, as well as 
Malwa, is prepared into cakes for the Chinese market at the central 
manufactories. The quality of opium depends on the skill with 
which the exudation of the plant is scraped and collectid. The 
opium-trade of India has been denounced as iniquitous by English 
statesmen and philanthropists out of number during the 

last quarter of a century, and tte severest anathemas have been 
hurled against the Indian Goverement for persisting in it. 
The finance ministers of dndia, since the days of Sir Charles. 
Trevelyan, have pointed out that it is no more iniquitous to raise 
Revenue upon the consumption of opium in China than it is 
to raise Revenue by the taxation of alchohol in England. The 
fears that the Indian opium trade would rapidly decline as ihe 
indigenous opium is grown more and more largely, have proved 
to be groundless in view of the fact that the quality of Indian 
opium is very superior and the Chinese persist in using it as an 
article of luxury. The opium revenue has declined considerably 
in comparison with the income from the same source in former 
years. The English Parliament have recently passed a vote by a 
majority denouncing the opium trade of the Indian Government 
and calling for its abolition. But the virtuous philan^thropists have 
conveniently forgotten that India would be on the verge of bankru¬ 
ptcy in case she be deprived of.the opium revenue and that 
England must make good the loss to India in case she finally issued 
her orders for the entire abolition of the Indian opium trade. 

Tobacco in India is chiefly grown in the districts of Rangpur 
and Tirhnt in Bengal and several parts of Madras in and around 
the TrichMopoli district. The tobaceo* that is, grown is used 
principally for consumption in India and only some varieties of 
the Madras tobacco are suited to the European taste. The Gov¬ 
ernment has commenced operations for preparing good tobacco 
under its own minagement and its efforts have been successful to 
some extent in this direction#* In Regimental quarters the use of 
the Government tobdcco is popular. But lyith the native popula¬ 
tion the tobacco tbdt goes by the name of the Gya or the Luckaow 
kinds is considered *to have a very good soothing effect and is 
sdld at a. high price. The European experts, on the other hand, 
invariably pronounce the tobacco of India as- of an inferior kind 
when compared with -that of the other countries producing the 
same article, and the Indian tobacco k not at all in demand in 
the markets of Europe. The tobacco is a favorite article of con¬ 
sumption with the native population utd to the majority of Indian 
villagers it k the only solace after the hard labours of the day. 
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Coffee is cultivated now to a very large extent the slopes 
of the GhatSi the Ntlgtries and other hills in the Deccan. It is 
said to have been introduced sd>out 200 years ago by a Moslem 
pilgrim tb Arabia with the name of Babu Budan. He brought the 
coffee berry from Arabia and planted it on his native soil. Coffee 
requires for its ^cultivation a ratlwf elevated tableland, and it is 
only after several years' laboutAbat the cultivator is rewarded 
with, a full crop. The site for coffee cultivation should be judi¬ 
ciously chosen and in the early days of this industry there were 
the usual failures and disappointment owing to the neglect of this 
principal requisite. The first years require that the shrubs should 
be tended carefully, and when they flower they present a snow- 
white appearance for some considerable distance which is as 
grateful a sight as that which meets the traveller to Malwa in 
the red expanse of the opium fields. The beans " are prepared 
by a careful process from the berries and they are sent over to the 
market. Coflfee is exported principally to the United Kingdom and 
to France. 

Tea-planting in India is almost exclusively an European 
industry, and is'to be found to a very large extent on the slopes 
of the Himalayas and other hills. The plant was found indigenous 
in Assam during the reign of Lord William Bentinck, and since 
then it has been the endeavour of the European Capitalists to 
extend the field of this industry. The lower slopes of the Hima¬ 
layas were found to be excellent ground for tea-plantations, and 
great efforts were made by the introduction of the best varieties 
of China tea, to make its planting a successful business. Near 
Darjiling and in,the Hill tracts of Kumaon and Garahwal tea is a 
principal article of produce, and many retired members of the 
Indian services had devoted themselves during the last years of 
their lives exclusively to this business. The rage for speculation 
was at times so great that there were tremendous waves in the 
commercial market due to it, and in 1865 there was an almost 
disastrous crisis. Tea is a plant that requires very careful train¬ 
ing and reaches its full growth only after adym-al years’ labour. 
Tea is exported chiefly to the British isles and the quality the 
Indian tea has been pronounced to be very superior. Tt» flavdur 
and aromatic smell of several varieties, have never been excelled, 
and the industry has attracted a large amount of capital and pro¬ 
mises to be'a capital success in the near future. .The slopes of 
low hills yielding a soil ri^ with the deposits of ages furnish the 
best sites for tea-gardens, and the plants reach their full sixe in 
the tend^ year. Che first .years are spent only in rooting out thtfl 
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weeds and supervising the careful growth of the 'plant. A kind of 
young Idsves known as ”flushes'* appear in the'stated seasons, 
which are gathered, dried and cut into various stses and sorted 
into i^ff«rent quitities. The relations between the European tea- 
planters and the native laborers^ have always been of a complex 
chara^er. Assam suffers from at dearth of labour, which has to 
be imported from the congested districts elsewhere. The cbn- 
Itacts between capital and labour hare given rise to complexities 
in every part of the globe but they have been of a serious nature 
in Assam. The Government has passed a separate Act, which is 
admitted on all hands as most unsatisfactory in its present form. 
The treatment meted out to coolies, has, in many instances, been 
such as to be a disgrace to civilization and furnishes a stock 
complaint for the native press. The journals that plead the cause 
of the European capitalists and the European services in season 
and out of season, are often discreetly ^ilent on the subject, while 
the conscientious reports of the highest officials disclose a sad 
state things. While on this subject we can only hope that the 
relations between capital and labour in Assam should be far more 
satisfactory in the future than they have been in the post. 

We have dwelt at considcmble length on the Silk industry of 
India and as the manufacture of Silk could scarcely be described 
without giving the agricultural aspects of the matter, it is /lot 
necessary for us to- enter into the subject at length here. The 
Indian mulberry tree i.s a small shrub, which if carefully preserved 
wquld yield leaves for successive years. It can be grown on 
any sort of land and is to be found principally in Rajsbaye, 
Midnapur, Murshtdabad, and Burdwan. * * • 

The cultivation of Cinchona^n India is the most successful 
experiment in Indian arboriculture. Mr. Clements Markham in¬ 
troduced the seed from South America and it has found a congeni¬ 
al soil 'here. Its quality is ' far inferior to that of the genuine 
quinine, but it is useful as a cheap remedy against fever among 
the mass of .the Indian population. Epidemic fever has become, 
since the last two decades, a phenomenon of -Indian village life in 
many parts of the country, and the Cinchona plantations have 
consequently received very great extensions. Cinchona is culti¬ 
vated on the Nilgifi Hills, the hills near Coorg, and on the spurs 
near Darjiling. Private capitalists have taken up this business, 
and already there are plantations owned h»y private enterprize that 
rival the i^vernment plantetions in extent and importance. The 
^ cultivatiitm of Cinchona is very profitable from an economic point 
of view and yields a good interest on* 1 jie capital ^outlay. Cin- 
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chona is chieHy' an article of local consumption an4 is used to a 
very small extent for the purposes of export. * 

A brjef notice of lac-dye and shelUac would bring this head 
of our enumeration to an end. Lac-dye is safd to be capable 
of producing a scarlet colour that .resists the effects of human 
perspiration. It is, therefore, used largely now in producing the 
scarlet uniforms of the Indian rd^iments. The color and shell-lac 
are both derived from the incrustation of an insect that abounds 
in the Lohardaga district, and by. collecting the bodies of the 
female insects. The chief establishment to produce this article 
near Doranda in the Lohardaga district has long been obliged to 
suspend operations owing to the article not fetching the former 
price in the European markets. The Indian lac, however, is 
universally recognized as the best material for producing a fast 
colour that would last long. 

We have finished our Remarks on the agricultural industry of 
India. We have dwelt on it at much greater length than the 
other connected topics, principally because it is by far the most 
important and absorbing of Indian industries. The side-issues 
connected with it are in themselves too many, and we must, in a 
general discussion on the industrial history of India avoid them as 
far as possible. The settlement operations, and the assessments 
and modes of collection of the land-tax, have a most important 
influence on the agricultural industry of the nation. In India 
where apiculture is the backbone of the nation, the assessment and 
collection of the land-revenue constitute a question of immense 
importance which it is the principal work of district administration 
to grapple with. The rural economy of India and the land-revenue 
are subjects, which though not dgectly coming within the purview 
of the Industrial history of India are in a manlier connected with 
it, and furnish matters of interesting study and serious reflection. 
Should time permit we shall not fail to dwell on them before we 
close the* present series in these pages. 

SATYA CHAN-DRA MUKERJI. 
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OUTLINES OF HINDU CELEBRITIES, 

Chaitanya. 

* 

I 

Behold 

Where on Bhagiratk^s shore a city stands 
,.. Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 

Nadiya, the eye of Bengal, mother of aris 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable, in her sweet recessi 
City or suburban, studious walks or shades. 

Paradise Regained. 

Nadiya, or Navadwipa, in the 15th century, was the third 
great city of Bengal-<-^auda being its splendid metropolis, 
Suvarnagram (Sonargaon) its opulent emporium, and Nadiya its 
far-famed academy. It did not rise in architectural grandeur of 
palaces and towers; but delighted the eye as a beautiful emerald 
spot between the BhagiraUii, and Jalangi, with surroundings of 
enchanting rural scenery, where the flowers ever bloomed, the 
trees bore the choicest of fruits, and human life flowed in a still 
stream. Renowned as the favourite abode of Sacasvati, Nadiya 
rivalled Benares and Mithila \$i fresh vigorous intellectuality. 
Eminent jurists like Raghunandana, keen Nayaiks or logicians, 
and combative Sarvabhaumas arose there in numbers. There 
had Agam Vagisha.inaugurated the.worship of Sakti in her Kali- 
form, and the voluptuous Va;nacharis by far out-numbered the 
puritanical VaishnavaS. The Chaitanya-Cbaritamrita thus sum'- 
marises the account?!—" No place on the earth is equal to Navad¬ 
wipa, where Chaitanyk was incarnate. No one can tell the wealth 
.of Navadwipa. If people read in Navadwipa, they find the ras of 
learning, arid the number of students is innumerable." 

This old Nadiya does not exist now. In the first *decade 
of our century, the Bhagirathi, in shifting its channel from 
the west to the north, poured right througlv the town, and 
swept away all its memorable belongings. The new town which 
has arisen, interests the traveller by Incient fe^niscences, but 
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fails to show any of the hallowed sp^ots of old. The scene of 
Chaitanya’s birth and early life was pointed out to us, during our 
sojourn there in 1S45, far away in the bed of the stream which 
now’ flows bv the north of the town. 

0 

.The followers of Chaitanya possess a voluminous body of 
literature in which his life-story is.ttie subject of more than one 
work. The Adi Lila, by Murari Qupta, gives the anecdotes of his 
early household life. The Madhya Lila and Anti Lila, by Damo- 
dara Dasa, give an account of his Vairagt life. From these 
memoirs, Vrindavana Dasa compiled his Chaitanya’Charitra, a work 
of great authority on the subject. But the roost popular of all 
works is the Chaitanya Charitamrita, written partly in Bengali and 
partly in Sanskrit, by Krishna Dasa, in 15^0. The Chaitanya 
Mangala, is another account by Lochana Dasa. There is a drama, 
called Chaitanyd Chandradaya. If any life-sketch in our literature 
approaches in interest to an English biography, it is that of Chait¬ 
anya drawn chiefly by his immediate disciples and contemporary 
followers w'ith all the advantages of personal know'ledge. * 

Chaitanya was conceived in the end of Magh, 1407 Saka era, 
or 1484 A.D., and, lying for thirteen months in the womb, was 
born in 1485. His birth took place shortly after nightfall^ on the 
sacred Dol-jatra night, under the sigfn of Leo. There was an 
eclipse of the moon, when he was ushereci into the world amid'loud 
kasar-beatings, and conch-blowings, and Hari-bolings throughout 
the town. The unusual circumstances attending his birth are cited 
as proofs of his incarnation. 

His' father, Jagannatha Misra, was originally a Brahman of 
Srihatta, or Sylhet, but who married and settled at Nadiya. His 
mother was Saclii Devi, the daughter of one Nilambara Chakra- 
varti. Jagannatha at flist had eight daughters born to him one 
after another, all of whom died in their infancy. He next got a 
son, called Viswarupa. Chaitanya was his tenth and last child. 
Such long gestation in the womb as that of Chaitanya is rare, but 
not. unknown in physiology. Bbt instead'of a vigorous baW, he 
tvas born in very feeble health. ,He did not dry like other babes 
immediately after delivery, neither did he take to the breast. His 
life not being expected, he was laid under a »iVK-tree in the 
court-yard of the house. Here, in the open air, and also, perhaps, 
under tlie tonic influence of the anti-febrile he gave signs of 
revival, on which his mother removed him into the house, and 
began her careful nursing. Voltaire and Fonten'elle were similarly 
l^m -almost in a dying condition. But Voltaire lived up t^is 
85ih year, and Pontcnelle Vb within a few weeks of a ban<fl^. 
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Very probably, his early name of Nimai was owing to the «fm>tree 
incident/ But it is said that he was at first so called, because in 
female opinion, Chat name acted as a protective diarm against the 
influence of evil spirits. 

Next morning, many relatives and neighbouring females came 
to congratulate his mother. Timy all admired the exceedingly 
comely baby. Among the visitors was Nilamvara Chakravarti, ^is 
maternal grandfather, who pretended to fortune-telling, and, inter¬ 
preting the favourable signs,' predicted the child a prodigy, and 
named him Visamvara. 

Jagannatha was a well-read Brahman, bred in the Vaishnava 
faith. By nature a simple man, and piously disposed, he had little 
craving for worldly eminence, and was content to live on slender 
means. His wife also was a virtuous woman, who lived in hap¬ 
py response to his tastes and habits. Their two sons constituted 
the joy of Jtheir household. The elder, Viswarupa, was a studious 
lad, with’ a religious turn of mind. Young Chaitanya was the new 
darling. His infancy was remarkable mostly for his strange 
humours and excitements, his altered moods of mind from rage 
and sullen silence to outbreaks of noisy mirth, his changes from 
“ life in motion to life in thought and sensation." 

" And now his look was most demurely sad, 

And now he laughed aloud, yet none knew why, 

The neighbours star'd, and sigh’d, yet bless’d the lad, 

Some deem’d him wondrous wise, some believ’d him mad." 

Indeed, he was quite an anaccountable fdlow, who puzzled 
people to reconcile his incongruous characteristics. They could 
easily trace the fluctuations of his temper to infantile restlessness 
of animal spirits. But they could not make out the mystery of 
the anodyne effect of the name of Hari upon his spirits—a name 
that stopped him from crying, and put him into good-humour. 
They marked that his convulsive fits and starts did not proceed 
from any cerebral mal^-formation; yet they happened and baffled 
comprehension. In hjs 8th month, Chaitanya went through his 
ricing-ceremony.^ But at that tender age, he did not, like other 
babea, fhel tempted to lay his hands on a glittering toy, but on the 
Bhagavad Orantha.. It was an extraordinary fancy, an act of serious 
volition for which no rhyme or reason Could be assigned. The 
struck by-standers saw in it an " elective preference " suggested 
by somc^ng heavenly ingrained in his nature. At any rate, 
Chaitanya was a marvellous child. He illustrated^the senti'meni 
that " great wits to madness nearly are ’SllS^d." It with him 
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as with alt great and prophetic men, who amaze the world by their 
early precocity. By those who watch the budding of infant 
minds, it is found that a child is the greatest learner, the cleverest 
physiognomist, and the keenest thought-reader. He teams lan¬ 
guage without an alphabet, a grammar, and a dictionary. He 
knows proportion and number bjl self-taught comparison and cal¬ 
culation. “ The truth is,” says Lord Brougham, “ that he can 
learn, and does learn, a great deal more before the age of six 
years, than all he ever learns or can learn in all his after-life. . . . 
During the period between the ages of eighteen months or two 
years, and six, I will even say that he learns much more of the 
material world—of his own powers—of the tfature of other bodies, 
even of his mind and of other minds, than he ever after acquires 
during*all the years of boyhood, youth, and manhood. Every 
child, even of the most ordinary capacity, learns more, gains a 
greater mass of knowledge, and of a more useful kind, at this 
tender age, than the greatest philosopher is enabled to build upon 
it during the longest life of the most successful investigation.”* 
Such being the mental and moral law of nature, it should be under¬ 
stood, in the instance of Chaitanya, to have operated with a 
greater force and quicker result than in ordinary cases. 

Many stories are told of his infantile wild frolics. Like all 
children, he broke things, and committed mischief. He made off 
with others’ goods. He^ beat the village boys who came across 
him. In the river, hefdisappeared and dragged people by their 
legs. He confounded the clothes of the men and women left at 
the ghat, pelted them with sand, and disturbed their meditations. 
But his eminently prepossessing appearance and winning address 
disarmed anger, and made people forget and forgive his naughty 
pranks. It was impossible not to like and lovb bim. It is said 
that he had once been led away by some kidnappers, but who 
affected by his loveliness desisted from laying violent hands on his 
person, or on his ornaments. 

Commonly, the fifth year of a Hindu bOy is his abecedarian 
year. Chaitanya began his studies in thdt year of his life. He 
mastered the alphabet with surprising quickness. Having^com- 
pleted his rudimentary training in Bengali, he was put in the 
Grammar School of Gangadasa to learn Sanscrit. Gangadasa 
was well up to in Mugdhabodha and Panini. He found his new 
pupil with an aptitude far above his years, and took especial pains 
to bring him up in his speciality. * 
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But Chattanya^s progress was interrupted by a sad calamity in 
his father’s household. His brotheri Viswarupa, had turned out 
an accomplished and promising scholar, on whom had been 
centred the hopes of the family. But his study of the reKgious 
Shastras landed him in asceticism. His father preparing to marry 
him, he quietly left home one d&y in the company of a religious 
vagrant, called Sankarqranya. ^agannatha so acutely felt the 
shock of his desertion, that it unhinged his mind. Fearing the 
same result from Chaitanya, he withdrew him from his school, and 
preferred to keep him illiterate rather than his house should be¬ 
come desolate in his old age. 

Taken away from his studies, Chaitanya, in his idleness and 
years of indiscretion, r^urned to his old play-fellows, and to his 
old frolics. He gadded about in the streets, and frequented the 
river-side, during day. In the night, he feigned to be t bull in 
disguise, and, at the head of his juvenile band, destroyed the 
plantain-gardens' of his neighbours. At home, he refused to 
purify himself from pollution, saying that purity and impurity 
referred not to the body, but to the soul. He w'ould also throw 
away the household gods, and eat of the offerings dedicated to 
them. This was an excess which the all indulgent Sachi l^vi 
could not stand. She' went up with its tale to her husband. 
Other parties also lodged their complaints. Jagannatha saw through 
their representations the ruin to his son’s prospects. He changed 
his mind, and put him into school again. Chaitanya’s Brahmin 
nisation, or investiture with the sacred thread, also occurred about 
this period. 

Up to his t4th year, Chaitanya remained under the tuition of 
Gangadasa. In his 15th year, or Saka 1422, (A.D. 1500,) he was 
transferred tO' the Chatuspati, or High School, of Vachaspati 
Sarvabhauma, at Vidyanagara, in the vicinity of Nadiya. Vachas¬ 
pati was a perfect mine of Sanscrit lore. He was as erudite as 
painstaking, and taught the* most-important branches of the 
Shastras. Many of the scholars turned out by him distinguished 
themselves in afte^ life. The /nost eminent school fellow of 
Chaitanya, was' Ra^unandana, the great jurist of Bengal. His 
other noted contemporaries were Raghunat^ Shiramoni, Haridasa 
Sarvabhauma, and Sripada Goswamt. 

Shortly idter commencing his studies under Vachaspati, Chaita¬ 
nya lost his father. Jagannatha was ne^er a strong-minded man. 
Age ttomaumed him the more. Grief for Viswarupa never ceased 
to prey upon his mind. His great fear ^at Chaitanya would 
play the part of a similar runaway. Haemted by th|s presentiment, 
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he got into a diseased imagination, which one night troubled him 
with the dream that Chaitanya had shaved his head, -and turned a 
Vairagi roaming from place to place with thousands of followers. 
It was the very thing that always loomed before his mental vision. 
Thus, a settled melancholy and low spirits clouded his last years, 
during which he constantly prayed ^o the gods to avert the dread¬ 
ed evil, till death brought his unhappy life, to a close. 

Jagannatha died a poor Brahman, leaving his widow and son 
almost in destitution. But Sachi Devi was a prudent woman, who 
husbanded the small resources and eked out a living. Chaitanya 
also, giving up his wild irregularities, now became a grave studious 
youth. The good old Hindu rule was to hold school in the cool 
hours after day break,—it was suggested by the clime of the sun, 
and followed also for the greater impressibility of a fresh brain. 
Chaitanya w’ent to his studies early in the morning, and returned 
home by noon. He then spent the day in extending his range 
over the field of letters beyond the college routine. In coming 
home from his school one morning, he came across a girl at the 
river-side, on whose superlative beauty he gazed with loving eyes. 
The girl, too, admired his graceful person. There W'as mutual 
liknig and mutual love between them at the first sight, signified by 
a mutual exchange of smiles. The young maiden with whom this 
innocent flirtation took place was Lakshipriya, the daughter of 
Vallabha Acharya, a Brahman of good family and character. 
Chaitanya met her a second day, when there was mutual recogni¬ 
tion and mutual expression of pleasure again, before long, the 
loving pair were united as husband and wife. 

Chaitanya was a gr^at favourite at school. His master loved 
him, and took considerable interest in him. His fellow-students 
very much liked and valued him. With his keen intellect an|J quick¬ 
ness of grasp, he soon distinguished himself by his acquirements, 
He became also greatly noted for his powders of debate. At first 
his forte lay in grammar. Many a time did he {lold discussions on 
subtle grammatical questions, and win distinction bringing him a 
name with the whole school. His special lauglung-stock \vas Murari 
Gupta, who aspired to be the leader of his feHows without the 
requisite qualifications. Chaitanya, always opposed to a pretender, 
reserved his pugnacity for him. He often took up the cudgels 
against him, and, vanquishing, took the shine out of him. His 
controversial victories becoming the talk of learned circles, his 
name got popularised as Nimai Pandit. 

Keeping up his studies for two to three years after his father's 
death, Niinai pandit quitted his .college sooner perhaps than he^ 
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wished, but not before be had laid a broad and deep foundation for 
learning. Household cares devolving upon him, he began to think 
of an occupation. The profession commonly followed by men 
like him, was schoolmastery. Deciding upon this step, he looked 
out for a suitable place, and fixed his choice upon the house of 
one Mukunda Sanjaya, whi(^ had a spacious Chandimandop for 
accommodation. Here he open<^ an academy. The fame of his 
brilliant powers attracted many pupils, and in a little time his 
institution prospered and took a high rank in Nadiya« 

In the course of his tutorial career, Cbaitanya often came in 
contact with learned scholars. The meeting of one Pandit with 
.apother generally means an engagement in controversy. The 
greater the Pandit, the more frequent is the recurrence of such 
engagements. Nimai Pandit was a* famous ■ disputant. Many 
rivals came and threw down the gauntlet to him. One of them 
was Pandit Mukunda. Scholarship was not his only qualification. 
He was noted also for his piety and devout Vaishnavism. His 
greatest accomplishment lay in music. In this line, he was a 
genius, who, daily in the evening, sung exquisitely in praise of his 
favourite God, and entertained a large audience of his fellow- 
religionists. Mukunda kne\»' well that Nimai was an invincible 
tactician in puzzles of grammatical permutation and derivation. 
He therefore proposed a contest in rhetoric. Nimai accepted his 
challenge, and won a victory that resulted in life-long friendship 
and association with his rival. 

The next recorded trial took place with an eminent Vaishnava, 
named Iswara Puri, who was a disciple of Madhavundria Puri, 
and visited Nadiya expressly for the purpose of gfiuging the merit 
of Nimai Pandit. Iswara Puri had composed a work, called 
Krishna-Lilamrita, on which he wanted to have Nimai's opinion. 
Nimai did not like to be engaged with one considerably senior in 
age, and also refused a thing which was not to his taste. But 
being pressed with an urgenay that made denial impossible, he sat 
from day to day listening critically to the recital of the work, 
which he at last highly praised for its excellence', but in which he 
pointed out a few flahrs of inaccurate derivation.’ The two Pandits 
parted with great friendly feelings and mutual compliments of 
esteem. 

* The most remarkable of all contests was held with GadadfUira 
Pandit, in^the Naya Shastra, or Logic, a branch of learning for which 
Nadiya has always been, and still is, the most famous school* 
Instead "of being courted as in the other instances, it was Nimai 
himself who courted to be engaged in mtellectual^adtatorship with 
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“ a foeman worthy of the steel.” He met Gadadhara one day, and 
courteously asked him to be enlightened on certain points in 
his favourite branch of study. Gadadhara not the less affably 
responded to his invitation. The subject taken up was Salvation. 
Gadadhara opened the discussion with a great display of knowledge, 
but his arguments were little better ^an common-places. Nimai’s 
wit always suggested what the o^sion demanded. Out of the 
natural resources of his own mind, together with his learning, he 
confuted the doctrines of his adversary with masterly skill and 
reasoning. Gadadhara confessed himself beaten, and acknow¬ 
ledged his youthful but highly-gifted antagonist's powers. These 
wit-combats were like those between Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, ” which ” says Fuller, ” I beheld like a Spanish great 
galleon and an English M*Un-of- War I Master Jonson, like the 
former, was built far higher in learning, solid but slow in his per¬ 
formances. Shakespeare, with the English man-of-war, lesser in 
bulk, but lighter in sail, could turn with all tides, and take advan¬ 
tage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention.” 

The fame of his victories spreading, Chailanya w'as held the 
most pre-eminent Pandit in public esteem. His townsmen paid 
him warm homage. The great, alighting from their palkis on the 
road, greeted him in a most flattering manner. Letters of invita¬ 
tion poured in upon him from various quarters. In response to 
one of these invitations, he set off, with a few of his disciples, on 
an excursion to EasteriT Bengal. Everywhere he was received 
with marked courtesy and honor. Sonargaon, the second capital 
and great emporium of Bengal, was visited by him. From Sonar¬ 
gaon, he went to Sylhet^tbe original abode of his ancestors. In 
Sylhet, the people had a strong nasal twang in their pronunciation. 
Chaitanya, naturally humourous in his dispositon, mimicked this 
peculiarity, and afforded much amusement to his associates. After 
a few months absence he returned home, considerably benefited 
in health and purse by his travels. But he was extremely grieved 
to find that his beloved wife had died from • snake bite. He felt 
the loss very deeply, but did not remain long from a second union. 
His mother, missing her domestic companicfti, persuaded him to 
take a second wife, Vishnupriya, the daughter of Sanatana 
Pandit. 

^ Chaitanya continued discharging his tutorial duties, supplement¬ 
ed by the inevitable controversies. Coming on with a too frequent 
repetition, and being carried on with much excitement, they at last 
affected his braip, causing a serious cerebral disorder. By careful 
treatment and cevnplete rest«from all mental exercises, he recovered. 
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But it ever afterwards afflicted him with periodic ebbs and flows of 
the intellect. On being well restored to health, Chaitanya set out, 
attended by a train of his pupils, for the holy shrine of Gaya. It 
was a long toilsome journey, which people in those days generally 
undertook in the dry months >of March and April. Two routes 
from Bengal to Behar then existj^d. That by the Terriagari Pass 
was the most frequented. The other was a shorter, but narrow 
steep road, across mountains and jungles, vid Sherghati, which was 
little used for its difficulties, and for the savages (Santhals) inhabit¬ 
ing the region. It is not known which route was taken by Chai¬ 
tanya. In obedience to the Shastras, he made a pedestrian pil¬ 
grimage. The heat, and fatigue, and privation telling on his 
health, he had a second attack of his malady on the way. Uis 
dutiful pupils now acted towards him with the utmost grateful 
affection. Under their devotion and loving care he slowly got well, 
and it was several days before he recovefcd sufficient strength to re¬ 
sume his progress. On his arrival at Gaya, he went through the rites 
customary for a Hindu to perform to the manes of his ancestors. 
Far be it from us to condemn the fashion of one’s piety, in what¬ 
ever shape it may dress itse'f. Certainty, the inward homage of 
our hearts and lives is preferable to a mere outward homage of 
rites and ceremonies. But a religion without forms and rites soon 
degenerates into no religion at all, from which consideration the 
Shastras have laid stress on observance#that keep the mind under 
a wholesome discipline. Many a time have they effected wonder¬ 
ful metamorphoses of the worldly-minded and irreligious into 
devout worshippers. , , 

In the sacred city of Gaya, happened the memorable event 
which gave quite a new color to Chailanya's future life. He was 
yet of an age (hardly past his 20th year), when he might naturally 
be expected to display nothing but cheerfulness, spirits, and 
volatility. Hitherto, he hajj passed his life in study, in disputa¬ 
tions, in domestic cares, in formal pujaks. Religious enquiry was 
held in absolute suspense. But the vein, lying deep in his natujre, 
was now struck. “Nothing can'be more pleasing,” says Chateau¬ 
briand, ” or better calculated to excite sentiments of devotion, than 
this subterraneous church—the grotto of Nativity. It is adorned 
with pictures of the Italian and Spanish schools. These pictures 
represent the mysteries of the place, the Virgin and Child, after 
Raphael, the Annunciarion, the Adoration of the Wise Men» the 
coming of the Shepherds, and all those miracles of mingled 
grandeur and innocence. The usualprnaments the Manger are 
of blue satin embroidered with silver. Incens^ is continually 
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smoking before the cradle^of the Saviour. I have heard an organ, 
touched by no ordinary hand, play during mass, the sweetest and 
most tender tunes of the best Italian composers. These concerts 
charm the Christian Arab, who, leaving his camels to feed, repairs, 
like the shepherds of old, to Bethel^am, to adore the King of 
Kings in his manger. I have ^een the inhabitant of the desert 
communicate at the altar of the Magi, with a fervour, a piety, a 
devotion, unknown among the Christians of the West. No place 
in the world excites more profound devotion. The continual 
arrival of caravans from all the nations of Christendom ; the public 
prayers; the prostrations ; nay, even the richness of the presents 
sent hither by the Christian princes, altogether produce feelings in 
the soul which it is much easier to conceive than to describe.*'* 
Even so, to the Hindu, is the Vishnupad temple at Gaya, where 
the great mystery of the Salvation is accomplished. Five and 
twenty centuries' point to the sacred relic forming the object 
of devotion there. The solemnity of the scene; the fervent 
invocations; the flowers; the incense; the constant arrival of 
pilgrims; their devotion, piety, rich donations, and charity, all 
deeply impress the mind of the individual who comes thither with 
the idea, the object, and the sentiments of an orthodox pilgrim. 
In the strongly imaginative mind of Chaitanya, they fired a train 
of sentiments that lay too deeply buried, and wanted but a fusee. 
They were to him like th^pening of the heavens. He felt now 
that he had a soul, and was filled with yearnings for a higher 
world. In short, he caught the inspiration. It is interesting to 
note the several resemblances in the lives of Buddha and Chaitanya. 
The most remarkable co 4 ntidence lies in their being inspired both 
of them almost at the same spot—the Vishnupada temple at Gaya 
being only six miles north of the Buddhapada temple at Budda- 
Gaya, where Buddha sat in mental abstraction and obtained his 
Buddhahood, or Enlightenment. 

Chaitanya felt himself born to a new life and spirit A firm 
and undoubting faith in Hari became his creed.^ With him, it was 
thought and done—he knew no laissez-faire. ^No sooner the new 
light dawned on his mind, than he prepared to go formally through 
the rites of initiation. Looking round among the congregated 
worshippers, he chanced to recognise his old acquaintance Iswara 
Puri. Applying to him for religious direction, Chaitanya became 
his ^iritual pupil in due form. 

liVe have now arrived at that important period in our narra> 
tive, when it contains an entirely new kind of in terest. It is tl^ 

3K!hateaubriaiid’s ** Travels iu Palestine.” 
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period when Chaitanya entered upon his great lifcowork, and 
achieved the important social and religious revolution which is 
reckoned his noUest service to his country. But it is necessary 
to introduce this subject with a short account of the state of Hindu 
faiflk prior to hb advent. In^the vicissitude of things, Buddhism 
disappeared, and Hinduism prewiled. The various Puranas and 
Tantras inculcated various forms, but all resting upon the cardinal 
worship of Vishnu, Siva, and Sacti. The worship of Siva 'receiv¬ 
ed an impetus from the advocacy of Sankara. Then ensued a 
redaction in favour of Vishnu>worship, brought about by Ramanu¬ 
ja, Ramananda, and Kabir, all apostles of Vishnuvism flourishing 
between the middle of the 12th and the middle of the i5lh centuries. 
Ramanuja flourished in South India, the other two in North India. 
In Bengal, the first song in praise of Krishna and Radha was 
raised by Jayadeva, who perpetuated it by his Gita-Govinda. His 
death arrested the progress of his reformation, and the Vaishnava 
sect, about the time of Chaitanya’s birth, numbered only a few 
votaries scattered along the Bhagirathi, such as Madhavandriya 
Puri at Kumarhatta, Adwaitananda at Santipur, and Srivasha at 
Nadiya. In the last named city, the predominating worship was 
of Sakti, in her form of Kali, introduced by Agam Vagisha, some¬ 
time in the 1 ith or I2th century—a form the most popular, because 
it was associ^^ed with all that the herd of mankind 1oves-~with feast, 
and dance, and song. It is not difficult toilsagine the state of morals 
among a people whom religion privileged to indulge in deep 
carousals—-where Kulin Brahmans formally married any number of 
wives, where most of the Kuhn girls remained feme soles till their 
middle age or gray hairs, and where widows never*knew a second 
husband. The Pancka^Makari Vamacharis held their Bhairavi- 
Chakras with the utmost licence to drink and debauchery. Nadiya, 
far ahead of all other places in knowledge and intelligence, was 
scandalized by their brutalising indu^ences. A few there were, 
the salt of the communityT who professed in quiet obscurity 
the tempersde principles of Vaishnavism. They extremely de¬ 
plored the licendou^s proceedings of the Vamacharis, and in 
mournful regret patiently waited for the rise of a reformer. 

Time, in its course, brought on the stage a champion of the 
desired ^axnp. Chaitanya stood out from among the crowd, and 
offered himself as a guide into the Promised Land. He was not a 
profound thicker, who had studied deep the mysteries of najjjure 
and God. He had not laboured assiduously to ascertain the cause, 
Uie object, and the end of existence. ^ He was ^mply a man of 
literature, without any religious enquiry But fitjiigion came to"^ 
E 
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him all at once like lightning, and awakend ideas with an electric 
instantaneousness. Under his inspiration, he saw supernatural 
visions, heard supernatural voices, and tell into paroxysms of 
religious excitement. One of the most prominent features of 
Chaitanya’s mind was enthusiasm<-pan irrepressible overpowering 
enthusiasm to which nothing cou|4 set bounds, and which com¬ 
municated itself to all who cake in contact vith him. Carried 
away by his first impulse, be had at one time thought of at once 
renouncing the world then and there at Gaya. But on sober 
reflection, he decided to lay claim to a supernatural commission, 
and preach a higher regenerate life to his countrymen. The reli¬ 
gion in which his spirit found refuge, was Vishnuvism—one in 
W'hich he vras born and bred. Vishnuvism made a strong contrast 
with Sakti-ism by the mildness and purity of its doctrines. The 
spirit of that religion was then abroad every where in India, except 
in Bengal. Far in the Panjab, it was being preached by his contem¬ 
porary Nanak Shah, with a modification. Chaitanya did not strike 
a new vein, or remodel, or put any new meaning upon the slokas 
of the Bhagavad-Gita and the Srimad Bhagavad. The old religion 
was left undisturbed; and the only new phase he introduced was to 
lay stress upon the name of Hari—all form of adoration being 
superfluous beyond the constant invocation of his name. It was 
Vishnuvism’s concentrated essence, fully in accord with the senti¬ 
ments of the age, and^^pfhciently recommending by its simplicity 
and practicability to the bulk of the people. Chaitanya proclaimed 
himself as the apostle of the Bhakti-AQC\x\x\^^ or the attainment of 
beatitude through Love of God—and made it his rule to teach his 
precept by the example 'of his life. 

His mind being made up as to the future course of his life, 
Chaitanya traced back his way from Gaya. He returned a new 
man to his family and friends. Many of the latter called on him 
to hear an account of his pilgrimage. Among them were a few 
Vaishnavas, whom Chaitanya was delighted to notice. In the 
course of his narration, he came to dwell on his beatific vision of 
Hari in the Vislmupada temple. • It was an outcome of imagina* 
lion that left an ineffaceable memory behind. The recollection 
working upon his feelings, he fell into a fit of religious raelancho^, 
followed by cries, tears, convulsions, and insensibility. His ixmtiier 
bewailed it as the return of his old constitutional disease. - Most 
of Use visitors thought him gone road. But the Vaishnavas accept- 
edTtt an augury of good to come. They regarded him as 
divfoely ^ved, and that his heart was seized upon by the quicken-^ 
iRg spirit of <^f[. On coming .to himself again, Chaitanya pro- 
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ntilsed to ehti^tain hb Vaiahoava friends with the rest of his stor]r, 
next day, at Suklamvara Bramachari’s hoaae. The appointed 
meeting took place, in 'which there was a repetition of the previ¬ 
ous day^a scene. People marked a radical change in Nimai 
Pandit, but its origin was ^^bscure to them. By the superficial 
observer, he was taken for a dre^er gone out of mind. Ganga- 
dasa, his old tutor, and one il his well-wishers, advised thim 
to divert himself with keeping up his school. It was followed. 
But the idea which had got possession of his mind kept his thoughts 
in agitation, and, in resuming his tutorial career, he taught more 
the lessons of an apostle than those of a schoolmaster. In a few 
days, he had to break up and close his school. But his boys were 
very fond of him, and remained attached to him. Gathering them 
round his person, Chaitanya formed the first nucleus of his sect, 
and entered upon his mission by originating those Kritans 
(hymnology), which made a novel feature in his preaching, and 
distinguished it from the procedure of former religionists. No 
more did any worldly care or pursuit engage his attention. He 
entirely devoted himself to piety. He read no other than Vaish- 
nava religious books to make use of his abilities in his new office. 
Hari was “ the ocean to the rivers of his thoughts ’’—his talk by 
day and dream by night. 

His mother saw the change in his temper—his sudden growth 
into a religious man. His wife Vishnupnya was kept off from all 
intercourse with him. Day by day he grew in authority and in 
the admiring regard of his friends and neighbours. At first, 
Chaitanya opened his Kritans privately in his own house with a 
chosen number of disciples. Gradually £hey wei^ frequented by 
more and more visitants including many learned and respectable 
Brahmans of the town. The Vaishnavas of the place came to his 
religkws entertainment. In the midst of his impassioned invoca¬ 
tions, they were particularly edified by his ecstatic fits. He 
was haSed as the elect of their God—a God-send guide rarely met 
with in the annals qf prophetism. Not more than a youth twenty- 
two years old, they Jiad not seen or heard the like of him with 
such an early development of faith and deep spiritual love. His 
amiable look effected their hearts towards hitn. His earnestness,' 
purity, and cordiality exercised a charm that rivetted them in 
friend^ip. His fervour stirred the depths of their spiritual nature. 

Il was not in Cliaitanya’s impulsive nature long to remain in 
inert''obsetire nod-entitism. Before many days were over, he 
fraternu^ his adoring Vaishnava frii^eds into a'well-knit brother¬ 
hood. i^iftlng the scene of his labors, he ask^them to meet 
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him at'tbe bouse of Srivasa Pandit. Nightly there did be perforin 
his Kritans with a distinguished and constantly increasing body ol 
followers. His meetings were . remarkaUc not so mucb ilpr 
other merit as for the strange emotions, and sighs, and,. sc^s, and 
prostrations, and trances into which he inirariably fell in the course 
of his dancings and songs. They caused a sensation that was not 
conH.ned to the circle of his discijjles, but which spread throughout 
the tow'n, and became the talk all over the neighbouring country. 
In the eyes of the Vaishnavas, he appeared hedged round with 
divinity. But outside the pale, he was, like all innovators, jeered 
at and received with ironical compliments upon bis new character. 

Chatanya’s Kritans had not the fascination of the sircndeatur- 
cd Nautch, nor the dramatic variety of the Jatfa. They were 
simply holy effusions infused with harmony and rhythm, and ad> 
dressed in chorus with the accompaniment of instrumental music. 
Their agrecableness depended upon taste regulated by faith. By 
the Tantrirists in the depths of their moral stupor, they w'ere 
execrated as uproarious vociferations, and a nuisance that prolong¬ 
ed far into the night disturbed their sleep. At first, they tried to 
interrupt them with clamour and scurrility. Chaitanya carried on 
his Kritans with closed doors. Croakings and aspersions failing, 
the Tantricists lodged a complaint with the Kazi. They also got 
up a false rumour that certain officers from the Mahom’edan King 
of Gauda (Gaura) were coming down to carry away the Vaishnavas 
into captivity. But the friction of the world did not overawe 
Chaitanya—it hardened him the more in an invincible determina¬ 
tion. Drawing his hand more closely to eac i other round him, he 
made a firm stand against the formidable odds. In vain were the 
bootings, the peltings, the interruptions, and the hostilities of the 
voluptuaries to arrest his movement. 

Nearly a year passed in the first struggles. Hitherto, Chai- 
tanya had been working single-handed with the energy of his 
convictions to lay the foundation of his sect by getting together a 
body of stanch Tealous disciples. There now arrived an indivi¬ 
dual of estimable character and great religious merit, who brought a 
considerable accession of strength to his cause, and became his 
right-hand collaborator. Nityananda, a Radhya Brahman, was 
born on the same day with Chaitanya, at E^cchaka, near Cynthia, 
in Birbhum. His parents were Haru Ojha and Padmavati. Though 
the only son, he had been given away in his youth to a Sanyasi, 
with whom he wandered from pilgrimage to pilgrimage, till at last 
he arrived at Mathura in the abode of one Madhava Puri. Hear¬ 
ing here of Ch|rftanya’s new* mode of propagandism, he at 
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travelled down to'Nadiya. Many of bis associates shared Chai* 
tanya*s intimacy^ but congeniality of sentiment bound him and 
Nityaoanda m the closest fellowship. In honor of his arrival, a 
Kritan was held in which the enthusiasm of the votaries knew no 
bounds. ^ 

GhaHanya had brought his whole soul to his work. He allow¬ 
ed himself no rest in that work—iti fulhiment being his one constant 
idea, thought, and exertion. His pioneering Kritans had broken the 
ground, and brought about excellent results by attracting and giving 
coherence to a body of devoted worshippers round his central 
authority.* More expanded views then began to be entertained. 
Bent upon progressive movement and action in an enlarged sphere, 
he organised the tactics to give a public currency to the name of 
Hari in every household and family at Nadiya. Two confidants, 
Nityananda and Haridasa, were commissioned with this duty. 
Every morning they went from door to door educating the people 
to call to Hari—a good old practice that still survives, awakening 
sinners with the name of God from their beds. They succeeded 
with a small approving minority. The rest were obstinate scooters, 
sneerers, contemners, and revilers who gave no heed to them, 
and entered upon a counter-movement. The bitterest enemies 
were the exasperated Vamacharis, who felt the purity of the 
new doctrines as particularly levelled at them. They adopted the 
resolution of encountering their adversaries with open waf^re. 
One day, two bullies and swaggerers of their class, Jagai and 
Madhai, assailed Nityananda on the road by hurling a stdno 
at his head. No sooner did Chaitanya receive the news of this 
violence than he went to the rescue 'with a large body of his 
followers. He found Nityananda covered with blood. But instead 
of retaliation and vengeance on the assailants, he made use of the 
opportunity to display the virtues and the perfection of his god- 
like character. He prayed to his Hari for mercy upon their souls. 
The lookers-on stood admising his meekness and forbearance-— 
his true Vairagism.^ They recognised the good-features of his 
creed—how it quenchps all feeling* of revenge, bow it makes us 
minded to forgive and forget. Upon Ja”gai and Madhai, the for¬ 
giveness worked a miracle. They at bnce went down upon their 
knees, implored for blessing, and turned into the most devoted 
fdiowers. 

* |n figurative languid, it was the ntiraote of a stone of the mango, that 
put itito tbeoarth, forl^with took root, gcriainatect, grow into a large tree, and 
tioi-c ripe fruits. 
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Pleaching from door to door was sov^ing the seed broadcast 
in the community Its gcrnunalion nest engaged the attention. 
Something like hot-house artificiality was adopted towards this 
end. It was the project of a grand Kritan-procession at night, 
with lighted torches, through the streets of the town—the first of 
Its kind by which the genius of fpiaitanya inaugurated the public 
open-air preaching that is intitated in our day by the Brahmos, the 
European Missionaries, and the Salvationists for its immense popu¬ 
lar effect. Preparations corresponding to the importance of the thing 
Mtere made. Every Vaishnava assembled on the occasion, making 
an enormous concourse of several thousands. Chaitanya divided it 
into four bodies. The van w'as arranged to be led by the veteran 
Adwaita. The second group was headed by Haridasa. The third 
w'as placed in charge of Srivasa. He himself, with Nityananda, 
was to bring up the rear. By nightfall, the torches were lit up, 
and all Nadiya was ablaze with illumination. Along the streets, 
the door of each Vaishnava household was lighted, and adorned 
with the brimful pot, the graceful plantain, and festoons of fiower. 
and mango-foliage. On the appointed signal, the procession made 
its start, and took its course through tlie main street of the towns. 
It was an unprecedented instance and felicitous innovation in the 
history of reform From far and near, thousands had come to 
witness the novel spectacle. In solemn steps and slow, the pro¬ 
cession moved along Hariholing in chorus with mellifluous accents. 
Mingled with the sweet hosanas, were instances of genuflexions, 
ff5^//r»^tf-prostrations, and dancing. The air rang with the link of 
the Mandira and the rub-a-dub of the Mrtdanga--^ti instrumeut 
first invented ‘and introduced into these Kritans by the gifted 
Mukunda. Over all, the great object of admiration was Chaitanya 
himself, with his fair attractive person, and engaging youthful 
countenance, moving in measured steps, with upraised hands, and 
hymning with a clear melodious voice to his Divinity in a fervent 
passion. He was as it w'cre the very personification of his favourite 
Hart, going along distributing the Draught of Immortality,-*-*^ the 
observed of all observers." * 

^ 5it? II 
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<?R fwrtfllj H 
^«c»it¥ff|i, c«Wiwift»r, 
firc^sitff if*n 

c’h* c«fti vw, c«hfl 5im ’irfi, 

wt^r » 

From the main street and the bazars, the procession debouch^ 
ed into the strand along the Bhagirathi.' !t stopped before the 
door of the Kazi, with whom Chaitanya held a conciliating inter¬ 
view, Thence, it proceeded through Banya-para and Tantipara, 
two w'ards the people of which were particularly favourable to his 
movement. Finally, rounding two villages in the suburbs, it 
arrived in the house of one Sridhara, where, after Kritaning 
awhile, the gathering broke up and dispersed. 

Two thousand years ago, had Bwddha hgiired in a simitar 
character. He also wandered, from place to place, and preached to 
the populace. But his public-teaching was in the form of lectures, 
discussions, and controversies, that were addressed to the under- 
stahding and worked slowly. Chaitanya’s method produced results 
instantaneously. He touched the heart, and, kindling enthusiasm, 
won twer at once. His open-air Kritan-procession was acoup-de- 
grace that produced unbounded success. As it passed along, a strong 
devotional emotion rose in, and caused a turn of, the mind. The 
appeal, made in a most catching form, Went straight to the bosoms 
and roused the inner man. A general jsensation ensued in the town 
and its neighbourhood. The females, always and everywhere the 
most prone to welcome and the firmest to adhere, became eager 
to embrace the innovation. The jealous Pandits owned ** the soft 
impeachment.” The wassaitters and libertines too melted in many 
instances. The Bagyas turned into followers wholesale. To the 
lower orders, Vaishn^vism became an inviting refuge for a status 
in society. Thus, the ” waters of faith inundated the sacred city 
of Navadwipa,” and a tide set in, that held a steady onward course 
influencing men of all classes, and counteracting popular ill-will 
and persecution. The struggle-stage was over. The plant got so 
deeply rooted as to out-weatiier every stdrm. The time for fruition 
was hopefully expected. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OK INDIA, 

/ VII. 

Indian trade and Commerce ; Its Historic aNd General 
GROWTH.—India had ])een farfamed from the earliest times as a 
great trading country. Those who have read the accounts of 
the Greek authors who described the courts of India will re¬ 
member how the vast trade of the country and the industrial 
genius^ of her inhabitants are spoken^ pf> Until the revolution' 
effected by the introduction of steam to the purposes of 
manufacture and commerce in the *West began to exercise a 
corresponding influence in the East, India supported a large 
industrial population and her commerce was almtost as large 
as that of any European jcountry in the zenith of its pros¬ 
perity. The produce of India figures in the oldest and most 
ancient books. *The royalty and nobility of Sparta and Athens, of 
Carthage and Rome^ drew a* large quota of their precious 
possessions from the bi:oad valleys of the Ganges and the Indus. 
Siberia, China and the other countries of Asia, do not appear on 
the pages of European history, till comparatively modern times. 
Even Arabia, the land of camels and the date-palm, which saw the 
birth bf the greatest of due proseletyzihg religions of the globe, * 
does not. come within the cognii^ce d| European history, till its 
fierce hordes sacked the fairest p^vfhees of furqpe and took 
possession of that envied spot of thij|^iized w^, the Bfllea 
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Horn. The aromatic drugs and spices of the Indian continent, its 
silk and cotton fabrics, its jewellery and its embroidery, were the 
delight of the Caliplrs of Bagdad, the grandees of Rome, the auto> 
crats of Spain, and the merchants of IHolland and Belgium. India 
was the fabled land of the pagoda tfbe, and the most energetic 
and enterprising of European nations did their best to contrive 
means for sharing in her splendid commerce. It was to seek 
the shortest way to India that Columbus undertook the voyage 
resulting in the discovery of America. - It was to find out the 
means of participating in the advantages of Indian commerce, 
that Vasco de Gama set out from Lisbon on his ever-memorablc 
voyage. Indian commerce contributed not a little to the opulence 
and the prosperity of the well-known cities of Asia, of that impor¬ 
tant city of the middle ages which has been called the Queen of the 
Adriatic. India is still a great commercial country, but her commerce 
according to modern ideas is quite inadequate to the vastness of her 
natural resources and the extent and density of her population. The 
commerce of mediseval India ran hdwever along channels and was 
conducted in accordance with means, far different frojn those which 
are in vogue at the present day. The commerce of modern India has 
grown up again under British protection after a period of internal 
disquiet and -disturbance. The great emporiums of the Indian 
continent were for a time at the mercy of every freebooter, and 
the industrial population was in such a state of constant panic and 
troublous unrest that trade and commerce were to a great extent 
destroyed. It is felt on all sides that the present trade of the 
country has not proved the means of bringing competence to a 
large part of the Indian population, and that new industries are 
an absolute necessity. Before we touch on that industrial problem 
with a consideration of which the present series will end, it would 
be useful to . give an account of the general trade and commerce 
of the country, and to sketch its historic development. While we 
shall not fail to give to our readefs an approximate idea of the 
actual extent of Indian commerce, we shall keep clear of statis¬ 
tical tables as far as possible. The present writer, who has made 
a conscientious study of many treatises giving in detail tiie history 
of British commerce knows'very well how insipid, if not positively 
distasteful, the trade tables appear to every one but those who 
have an innate taste for statistics, and w’ho have theories of their 

% 

owir\o be tested by the facts of actual life. « 

Dr. Robertson In his well-known book, the History of Charles 
has g^ven the i^aracteristics of a European ci^ of the m^le 
ages. That '^egiiheiit writer traces the peculiarities of sucn a 
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city, which merely the court and camp of some king or 
powerful baron, with great fulness and ^delityi shows that 
under the circumstances of political society in those days no other 
centres of population were possible, fn the historic times in 
India, its cities possessed the abpve characteristics in a special 
degree. Delhi and Agra, Gou^ Dacca and Murshidabad were 
nothing else than the court apd camp of the reigning sovereigns. 
^Artisans skilled in many .branches of manufacture, settled around 
these, abodes of splendour, and when the cities were abandoned, 
some of them still remained and carried on their hereditary 
occupation. The trade of India in the middle ages consisted 
simply of the land trade in carrying the articles of use and luxury 
from one great inland city to another by means of caravans and 
carts of which we find so many instances even at the present day. 
The foreign trade of India was carried on through the Himalayan 
passes to Persia, Arabia and Central Asia. The caste system 
prevailing among the Hindus and the tendency to keep to here* 
ditary occupations that is a ruling taste with the Mahomedans, 
ensured the perpetual prosperity of the Indian industries, and 
nfade them to be kept up in a state of the highest efficiency. The 
immortal founder of the system of modern Positive philosophy, 
has dwelt upon* the influence of the Ihdian caste*system in pre-. 
serving the arts and handicrafts with a precision of argument 
which I can only hope faintly to imitate, and it will be admitted by 
all that whatever may be the evils and disadvantages of the Indian 
caste-system as a social institution it had a great economic value 
in the way indicated above. The. centres of ^he authojpty of 
Mogul Sovereigns and Moghl Viceroys all declined after a time, 
and Indian trade underwent considerable fluctuations. The sea¬ 
borne trade of India was confined within very small dimensions 
before the advent of the.European nations. In the middle of the 
17th century we find, however, the Dutch, the Portuguese, the 
^ Danes, the French and the ^glish busy in establishing factories at 
sea-port villages anti marts, and striving to get the Indian produce 
in exchange for theit own commodities, to be sold in the markets 
of Europe. There are still some remains of the brisk industrial 
activity that had once for its scene the extensive sea-board of 
India. The cities of Pondicherry and Chandemagore, and the 
trading marts of Goa, Daman and Diu, still remind tUe modern 
citizens of the days when the rivalry of European nations was 
at its ..fever heat in the Eastern waters and the Indian continent^ 
and which have been depictfd so well in the ^ages of Orme. 
The English nation makes its appearance almost%St in the series 
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of the European nations, and through circumstances ^hich' ha^tre, 
indeedi no parallel ih the history of the world a company of 
merchants incorporated for trading purposes becomes the^ founder 
of an Empire which is probably the brightest jewel in the Imperial 
Crown. It is not necessary for the purposes of the present series 
of articles to enter into an -eldhorate discussion of the events 
which transformed the East India Company into a Sovereign 
power or the means by which this state of things has been 
brought about. The commerce of the country, after the conquest* 
and consolidation, took new channels ^altog^ther. The British 
Empire gradually brought within its confines an absolute security 
of life and property—>a condition of things never before known in 
Asiatic countries; every man became sure that he would enjoy the 
produce of his own labour. During the days of Mogul ascendancy, 
and that of the Maharatta free>booters and the Pindari marauders, 
the industry and commerce of the country were at the lowest ebb, 
but trade gradually revived and expanded under British protec¬ 
tion. The English nation bad been taunted in the early part of 
the present century, as a nation of shopkeepers, by one of the 
greatest of men, and there is no doubt that commercial instinots 
are graven in their hearts by nature herself, and culture and 
experience have taught % them to improve their opportunities 
in this respect to the best of their power. The places where the 
English planted their earliest factories soon expanded to the 
dimensions of vast cities. The once bleak rock against which the 
sea-foam only used to beat, which Charles II thought so inconsi¬ 
derable a possession that he made a .free gift of it to the East 
India Company,lias become, during a century and a quarter of 
British rule, one of the proudest of Eastern cities, and the great 
emporium of the trade of Upper India, the- Western Presidency, 
Central India and the Central Provinces. The marshes in the 
delta of the Hugh, which were the seat of a few insignificant 
villages, and where the English planted their factories as affording 
a place for easy shipment, have now been reclaimed and are being* 
inhabited by the busy, industrial, 'and intellectual population of the 
metropolitan districts. The unhealthy spots which were the abode* 
of water-fowl and venomous serpents have now been turned into 
promenades and strands over which the intellect, the beauty, and the 
fashion of the metropolis of the British Jndian Empire, ride every 
evening in their prettiest dresses and gayest equipages. Calcutta 
and Bombay are the two great*trading oitiea of the British Empire 
in the East, andihe £mction«they divMe betweei^ them has |^u 
estimated at About 40 per cent of the whole s^-bonie trade of 
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India. TEe otner sea-port toums on both the coa^ tA the Indian 
peninsab as welEas Rangoon^ Akyab and Chittagong have between 
them the remaining twenty per cent. Madras tabes about one- 
third of tins last mentioned Uem and the remainder is distributed 
all over. The produce of tUb Inroad valleys of the powerful 
rivers that intersect Bengal and df^sam, of the rich wheat indigo 
and opium Eelds of Behar and the eastern districts of the, North- 
Western Provinces, find their way to Europe through Calcutta. 

A similar function is performed by Bombay with reference to 
the produce of Rajputana, the Central and Western districts of 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North->^estern Provinces, the 
Eastern portmn of the Land of the five rivers, and the rich tracts 
of the Central Provinces and Central India by Bombay. Karachi 
is a rising sea-port town and the lower valleys pf ^he Indus and 
its tributaries'send their produce to-the sea direct through Karachi. 
Extensive dockyards have been erected by meams of European 
Capital in Bombay for facilitating the landing and the despatch of 
' goods and Calcutta is trying fast to imitafb Bombay in this matter. 
The landing has always been difficult in Madras and that has been 
one of the greatest of the hindrances to her appropriating the natural 
share of the trade of her own Presidency. The sea-po«t towns on 
both the shores of the Indian ocean carry on a brisk trade among 
themselves in small coasting canoes and they are not unimportant 
centres either for import or export. Before we proceed to discuss 
the balance of Indian trade, it is necessary to mention that in 
addition to this vast sea-borne trade of India and the coasting ' 
traffic of which mention has just been m^cJie, there are two other 
sorts of traffic. These are the internal trade of the country and the 
trajle across the Indian frontier. The coasting trade is confined 
on a laige scale to the ports of Tuticorin, Coconada, Calicut and those 
on the Malabar coast. The Madras government has had for some 
years past extensive projects for constructing a system of defence 
works for these ports, to give an absolute security to their.trade as 
against cyclones and storm-waves, but up to the present time not 
much progress has been- made In tlus direction. The frontier 
trade on the west is Carried on through ^e tiiree well-known 
passes, the.Khyber pass, the Bolan pass Odd the Gomal pass, and 
is chiefly in the bands of the stalwart Pdiijabees and the hardy 
mountaineenrs of Afghanistan, Immense s^Ei^s have been made by 
the British Government tO'establirii st-continuous, traffic with 
Thibeb-and^ < 4 broiigb Thibet; with the Western prpvmeen of the 
Chinese En^re^. But these l^Ve as y^s^ulted in^i^inost nothing 
and haive merely given rise to political CKunpUoatioas. There ia 
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direct traffic between Kashgar, Yarkand and Ladakh -and some of 
the districts of the Pan jab. The Himalayan sheep and, yaks are 
the agencies of transport, and while Indian produce is sent out, 
the shawls of Central Asia, and bullion of gold and silver are 
imported in return. The shawls of ‘Kashmir and the neighbouring 
countries have never been exalted. Readers of 'Aitchison’s 
Treaties will remember that by its compact with the British Gov- 
ernipent entered into in 1846, the Kashmir state has annually to 
present three pairs of the finest shawls among other articles as 
its tribute to the Paramount power. These pairs, of shawls have 
always been made a grosent of, by the Government of India to 
Her Imperial Majesty and been used by our Que^-Empress as 
bridal gifts on the occasions of •marriages in her Royal family.' 
We are, indeed/ tempted here to quote the elegant descrip¬ 
tion given of these shawls by persons who had acquired the taste 
and the capacity to judge, but it would serve no useful purpose by. 
our doing so, as they are sufficiently familiar to our Indian readers. 
The Northern districts o^ Behar and the N.-W. P. and Oudh, carry 
on an extensive trade with the semi-independent state of Nepal, 
and this trade is chiefly carried on by holding village markets and 
rural fairs, in the terai districts. The principal * trade route to 
Nepal is that which passes from Patna through the districts of 
Champaran and Matihari direct to the capital of the Nepal domi¬ 
nions, Katmandu, but even this route is in too primitive a condi¬ 
tion to allow of an extensive wheeled traffic even if the vehicles 
* be of the rudest possible description. The frontier trade of Assam 
consists chiefly of the bartering by the hill tribes of their raw 
cotton and other foresj: produce for Indian goods. The trade 
with Bhutan and Sikkim has not yet* developed to any but very 
inconsiderable dimensions.' dt is, indeed, very interesting to read, 
by the light of the events of the present day in the commercial 
world, the accounts of the first cargoes that the East India Com¬ 
pany brought to these shores and took in exchange. The trade of 
India has not what is known to be a proper balance on both sides. 
The exports considerably exceed the imports. The former is at 
least one-third as large as the latter, and this is accounted for by 
the fact that India has more to selHo the world than she requires 
to buy from it. The most recent figures on the subject show this 
excess to comq to somewhere near 36, millions sterling. This is 
a state of things that requires some explanation and a good deal 
has been‘furnished {rom time to tiftie. The theories of the politi¬ 
cal economist^are Well-known that the healthy sta|e of the tp||de of 
a countix rdl|uires*lhabthe whole of its exports should be equal to 
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the whole of its imports. Exception is made in favor of India ^hen 
this theory is cited by the modern official world on the ground that 
the circumstances of India are quite peculiar and that she must be 
viewed from a different standpoint altogether. The (^cial theory 
in India is that of the favorable balance of trade standing to 
India's credit nearly one-third i|he receives in hard cash, with 
another third she pays the interest on her national debt and the 
debt that has been contracted fo construct public works of immense 
magnitude, and with the other third she liquidates the Home 
Charges that comprise the Civil and the Military pensions the 
establishment expenses and the salaries of .tlje India office officials; 
and other imperial expenses. We are not concerned in an indus¬ 
trial history of India with the political bearings of the .imperial 
charges on Indian revenues made in England; but we cannot .help 
observing that the incessant increase of this item of expenditure 
coupled with the difficulties created by the unfavorable rates of 
exchange, is a ruinous burden to the revenues of India which all 
rigit-minded critics have condemned. 

The Indian imports and exports are now taking advantage to a 
large^eytent of the Suez Canal route. The old route round the 
Cape of Good Hope is still resorted to by the sailing vessels but 
about half of the entire trade of India now passes through the 
Suez Canal. The imports and exports have been thus alphabeti¬ 
cally arranged by a high official authority. The imports are 
apparel, arms, ammunition, books, paper, and stationery, cdal,^ 
cotton twist and yarn, piece-goods and manufactured'goods, drugs 
and medicines, dyes, fruits, vegetables,, glass, guns, hardware, 
horses, ivory, jewellery, liquors, metals, oils, paints, perfumery, 
porcelain, provisions, railway, plants,, salt, manufactured silk, 
sugar, tea, tobacco, umbrellas, wood, wool, besjdes hard cash and 
the government stores. The exports are—coffee, coir, cordage, 
raw and manufactured cotton, drugs, indigo and other dyes, rice, 
wheat and other food-grains, gums, hemps, hides and raw skins, 
horns, ivory, jewelleny, jute (raw and manufactured), lac, oil, 
opium, saltpetre, seedsf silk, spices,* sugar, tea, tobacco, wood, 
wool (raw and manufactured) besides treasure and the Government 
exports. We shall dwell elsewhere on the currency question of 
India as a whole, and we reserve till then a consideration of the 
economic aspects of the importation of treasure which is trium- 
plmntly pointed out by the official optimists as giving evidence of 
an unceasing prosperity of the Cbuntry. The fluctuations in the 
values of gold and sUver have .resulted ip a large increase in the. 
exportation of gold and a large increase in the importation of the 
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white metal. India has a practical monopoly of the rice market 
of Europe, and Germany aiwi France as well as the British Isles are 
her largest customers in this respect. India has got an almost 
entire free trade. She has been made to conform to the principles 
o,f political economy at a much earlier period than her financial 
condition warranted. She has Hhus not 'only been made to sacri¬ 
fice a large amount of revenue which would have been available 
for her legitimate wants, but even political economists sanction 
the protection of young industries. Those who are familiar 
with the .history of the commerce of the world, as given in the 
pages of such books as those of Leone Levi, Thorold Rogers, and 
othecs, will remember how slowly it was that tjhe principles 
of political economy found acceptance even in the most civilized 
of European States. We should not forget that England, the great 
apostle of free trade, did not hesitate long to tax the Indian silver 
ware not only for the purposes of revenue but also lor protecting 
the indigenous silver industry which was admittedly of an inferior 
type. The United States of America, and the Australian Coloftes 
have learnt to accept the teachings of modern political economy 
' and they as yet protect a good many of their industries. «The 
high authority of the greatest statesman of modern England, 
Mr. Gladstone, is on the side of protecting the jnfant industries. 
The real causes of the ^ entire free trade that has been given to 
India of late are not so much the practice of the principles of 
* political economy, as the giving of a free field to Manchester 
goods. The 'over-philanthropic gentlemen of Lancashire have 
lately taken pity at the hard lot of the labourers at the Bombay 
Cotton milts and want to cut short the hours of labour by means 
of legislative restrictions. There js no hope that anything would 
be done by the Government in this direction, but if our countrymen 
are* resolved to carry out the noble project of protecting the 
indigenous industry of the country, an appreciable amount of 
good is sure to be effected. 

The balance of India’s trade with China is adjusted by a 
rather circuitdus process. TIte large exports^of opium and other 
things from India leave a large balance in her favor and this is 
calculated at nearly ten millions sterling. The exports of China 
to England place a large amount to the credit Of the former 
country and this amottnt is there transferred to the credit of India. 
Chi^ has a lai^e balance of trade in her favor in relation to 
^jBngland, and.this excess, insteaJ^ of being transmitted to her, is 
‘fkl^ltced to thV'credit. of -India in her accounts which are ^jvays 
a^usthd in England,"' Indian trade is carried on with the ^ited 
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Kingdam, Francei Germany, Austria, Italy, United States, Egypt, 
Persia, Mauritius, China and the Straits Settlements. The pcinci> 
pal ports of embarkation and of landing, which show signs of 
future progress and development, are Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
Rangoon and Madras. There is always an active competi¬ 
tion between Calcutta and Bombay as to their commercial 
importance. The Chambers of Commerce of Eastern hnd 
Western India never hesitate to magnify their own importance 
and depreciate their rivals, but Bombay is fast outgrowing the com¬ 
mercial extent of Calcutta and the average has sometimes ranged 
so wide as 45 per cent and 35 per cent of Indian trade. 

The trade of India employs a large part of the population 
and it feeds a large number of labourers. In the earliest times 
there was a special caste devoted to this particular branch of life, 
but with its revival under British auspices, the higher classes 
have taken to it. The commercial'instincts of the Indians have 
made them penetrate into the heart of Central Asia and Africa. 
In the ’regenerated modern India of to-day the Parsis have made 
themselves conspicuous by their enterprise. The Banias of Gujrat, 
the Murwaris of Rajputana and the Chetties and Bhatiyas of the 
Madras and Bombay presidencies are brisk and active traders and 
have been gaining competence in many cases and in some have 
reached-to opulence and fortune. The villages of India have all a 
resident trader and this man supplies the wants of the villagers at 
their own door. The resident trader knows what things are most 
in demand at that particular village and he often combines in his 
own person the capacities of a money-lender and cloth-seller. 
The internal trade of the country is carried on by means of fairs 
and large markets where all the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
places assemble and have their requisites. The commerce of the 
country is having also a very important influence over the agricul¬ 
tural pursuits of the people. The cultivators know that it is 
profitable to raise certain crops and that they might use the inter¬ 
vals between the reading of oifb harvest and the sowing of another 
by raising subsidiary crops which yrould brin^ them a handsome 
profit. The facilities* for communication between the different 
parts of the country have made internal trade expand to vast pro¬ 
portions and during the famines of 1873-4 and 1877-8 it had been 
conclusively proved that the edacity for totemal trade of the country 
cmild bear the strain put upon it even in those seasons of excep¬ 
tional distress. In a country like India where there cannot but be 
local failures of the harvest occasionally, the trade of the country 
was the n^urcs againdt those ever-reciniring cah^nities. Tbeah 
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was a time within the memory of our oldest men when it was 
thought necessary to grant remissions of taxation because the 
harvest was over-abundant, and the cultivators did not even 
take the trouble to reap it, whtdi was allowed to rot in the fields. 
The reason for this wa» that im the early part of the present 
century there were no facilities fpr transmitting the produce of one 
part of the country to another, and consequently there was no mar¬ 
ket for surplus production. A bumper harvest would, in these days, 
be hailed with the sincerest rejoicing and would be the means of 
bringing wealth to the fortunate district. The present system of 
trade in the country is carried on chiefly through certain great 
commercial marts that have risen to importance in quite recent 
times. The instance of several great towns in the Punjab, North- 
West Behar and the Central Provinces that are the centres where 
the produce of the surrounding countries show the direction in 
which commerce would increase the opulence and the pros{>erity 
of the country. Many Anglo-Indian writers have instanced the 
growth of Dongargaon in the plateau of Chhatisgarh as'marvel¬ 
lous. This is the great wheat-producing tract of India and the 
above-named village which was half a century ago but an insigni¬ 
ficant village, has now risen to the importance of a large town 
carrying on an extensive trade in wheat. The Indian fairs which 
form a chief agency for the sale of the Indian merchandise and 
raw produce are very interesting things. There go on, probably 
in the pleasantest season of the year, a brisk buying and selling 
and the fair which lasts several weeks affords a social and indus¬ 
trial reunion of the happiest sort. It is a great pity that many of 
these time-honored fairs knd industrial marts are becoming obso¬ 
lete in the altered circumstances of the country. Those who have 
bestowed a serious thought on this important subject cannot but 
regard the industrial conferences .of Puna and Calcutta with any 
feelings but those of the liveliest congratulation. The mind of 
educated India needs to be turned towards this subject. The first 
generation of English scholars saw in beef-steaks and fowl cutlets, 
a regenerated India. . The more sober generation that followed 
found out that regeneration lay in intellectual advancement through 
the literature and science of the West. The progress that had b^n 
made in this direction was indeed marvellous. But it is begin¬ 
ning to be keenly felt that educational progress without material 
prosperity and well-being does only half the work, and it is a happy 
sign of the times that this truth is getting a fast hold of the 
. national mind and is beginning to be recognized in a- variety of 
forms. It is n<>t for the prbsent writer to suggest remedillll for 
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this great object in an off hsuid manner. Nor does he believe that 
any single h^d is sufficient lor this purpose. This duty should be 
entrusted to a Commissibn of which the most experienced men ol 
every part ol India should be the members and which must arrive 
at their conclusions alter a lull,‘thorough, searching, anVl exhaustive 
enquiry. The Government is sufe to grant such a Commission if 
prayed lor by the united voice ol the country. 

SATYA CHANDRA MUKERJI. 
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OUTLINES OF KINBU CELEBBITIE8. 

m 

Chaitanya. 

II. 

Two years passed in quietly inoculating the minds of a 
few chosen disciples and in making a public announcement of 
his doctrines. The first ground gained, he longed for a wider 
diffusicm of his creed. Chaitanya also WjUnted to justify himself 
in the eyes of the world by a career of unadulterated imprea> 
sive sanctity. No imposing prophetic character had been assumed 
by him. He professed not to be an inspired teacher, pretending 
to revelation and a divine mission. He was no miracle-worker. 
Extremely modest and simple beared, he knew no sham, and 
practised not a make-believe. He had not shpwn from his youth 
a religious bent of mind. The idea of a religion came to him 
unsought<--it was a spontaneity. Ambition did not impel him—• 
interest was not his object. He meant not to mak€ capital. 
He rode no hobby. He simply thought of promoting the spiritual 
welfare of his fellowmen in pursuit of it himself* This object he 
sought to obtain purely by dint of stainless rectitude of con¬ 
duct. From nothing but the experience of success, did he become 
actuated with the motive of having his doctrines more largely 
accepted by his countrymen, and of confirming his dominion over 
their minds. To this end, he meditated upon an act of self-denial 
the most serious of its kind. ■ It was to turn “ God’s hero ”—^the 
noblest of all human characters, and exalt himself in all men’s 
opinion. Young in years, his motives were, liable to suspicion and 
misinterpretation. He therefore wanted to silence all cavils, and 
to appear favourably without a flaw in his career compared with 
other religious reformers. 

The step which Chaitanya, after long and deep communing 
with himself, had decided to take, was his turning a Sanyasi. His 
fervent zeal for the sacred ideal which he had enshrined in his 
soul, consumed all earthly ties and affectio|i8. In its cause, he 
felt bound to mjike any sacrifice, or he would not be thought equal 
to his enterprise, and incur the reproach of half-heartedneilll^ He 
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did not fail to what would be tiie cost of hie determination. 
It would cut him off from all ffiat is dear in this llfe-^rom homey 
parent, wife, and every thing in the name of earthly enjoyment. 
But w^.him, to purpose sras to act—and that most heroically. 
Like Buddha, he did not sildntly steal away from home. He 
braved the shock of disclosure tQ his mother, wife, and friei^s. 
They made the most moving remonstrances. He reasoned with 
them, and prepared their minds for the inevitable. The day fixed 
for his departure was the last day of Pous (12th' January)—a day 
sacred in the Hindu calendar for the sun's entering on his North* 
ern Ascension. The day previous to it was spent according to 
his custom. Towards its evening, he took a walk with some of 
iiis friends along the Bhagirathi. After nightfall, he held his last 
interview with them. None knew that he was going away the 
next morning. As usuah they had come in with their fond pre* 
sents of fruits and flowers. Sridhara had brought for him a fresh 
pumpkin of his own garden. It was a favourite vegetable with 
Chaitanya. That Sridhara might not regret his leaving it untasted, 
he ordered it to be cooked that very night for his meal. Bidding 
his kind good-bye to each and all, he went in for his supper. 
Spending a while with his wife, he retired to sleep, but scarcely 
had a wink—the thoughts of the great and important step big 
with his fate wholly occupying his mind. Early at dawn of the 
appointed dayi he left his bed. His mother, awdcened by the stir 
of his preparations, got up and at the door barring egress. Ijt 
was the most painful moment in his life, between tearing himself 
away from his two most beloved beings on^earth, and his resolution 
not to recede from his purpose. Nothing is so difl^lt as to prevail 
with those who would not be comforted. In supplicating terms 
Chaitanya addressed his mother that he obeyed the will of heaven 
in quitting her. Taking the dust of her feet, and going round her 
three times invoking her assis or blessing, he left his home never 
to cross its threshold agaiii..* He who has felt what an ordeal 
such heart-rending parting is, can justly estimate the moral worth 
of Chaitanya, and gauge the intensity of his devotedness to his 
cause. 

No doubt, he was touched with some feelings of natural 
sorrow. But he departed with unfaltering steps—his mind,,ridi 
beyond example in the gold of heaven, throwing a lustre over the 
black waste before him, and peopling it sdth a bright creation of 
her own.” Going a little distance alone, he was joined by five of 
his most intimate followers, Nityanfuda, Gqdacjhara', Mukunda, 
Chandrasekhara, and Brahmananda. His journey was directed to 
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Katwa, where he arrived at the abode of Kesava Bharati, a Gosain 
who had on an occasion been to Nadiya, and been entertained by 
Chaitanya as his guest To the generation of our day, it is not 
known that Kesava Bharati was the aadhstor of Babu Sl^inacham 
Sircar, late Ipterpreter of the Calcutta High Court This fact 
was communicated to us by th^ Babu himself. Chaitanya made 
known his intention, and not without much importunity and solici¬ 
tation prevailed upon the Gosain to comply with his request. 

Next day, came the renunciation. Hundreds of both sexes 
assembled to witness the solemn ceremony. The men stood 
aghast at so young and handsome a man in the heyday of his 
blood going, through the operation. The women pitied the con¬ 
dition of the wife who was losing so precious a husband.* 
Chaitanya had very fine locks of hair admired by all. Every one- 
deplored his parting with them. The barber who shaved him on 
this occasion, was Madhu Napit.'’^ The spot, where Chaitanya 
shook off the obligations of society, lies close upon the bank of the 
Bhagirathi, by the side of which Kesava Bharati had his abode. 
They have erected over it a small temple, in which two wooden 
images of Nityananda and Chaitanya, in a dancing attitude, have 
been put up. The hairs parted with on the occasion are preserved 
as a sacred relic. We visited this temple in August, 1846. The 
original name of Nimai was dropped, and that of Krishna Chaita¬ 
nya was adopted now. The date of his Vairagism is the ist day 
of Magh, Saka 1431, or A. D. 1509. He was in his 24th year then. 
Buddha renounced the M’orld in liis 29th year. 

. Dressed in scanty dull-yellow raitnents, with his shaven head, 
a stick in one l^nd, and an alms-bowl in the other, Chaitanya 
stood in all the verity of a Vairagi, and in a new individuality. 
The thoughts of heaven deeply seated in his soul, diffused a tran- 
qml dignity and benign composure oyer his demeanour. There was 
a sublimity in the event, accompanied with a solemn feeling in thp 
minds of the assembled crowd, under which they looked upon 
him as the accredited agent of heaven for t{ie consummation of 
divine purposes. The first thing Chaitaqya did was to send 
down Chandrasekhara to Nadiya with the news of his renunciation. 
The afflicting intelligence cast a gloom over that city. His mother 
lamented in the most distressing manner. His wife uttered the 
most piteous oriea, and exhibited a heart-rending spectacle. But 
there was a sudden turn of feeling at the news df lus Sanyasism. 
Men’s opinion undergoing a change now ran in one strong current 
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in bis favor. Those, iwho derided his chimerical eitterprii^ aad 
scdfed at hha as a dreamer, no longer hesitated to ackoowlcged 
his moral ascendancy. No more did any body question his 
earnest^devoutness and^ generous motive. They all did justice, 
and henceforth regarded hiid as a high>minded benefactor. He 
became the theme of every tongpie. 

Leaving Katwa, Chaitanya started upon his vagrancy. He 
was accompanied by Nityananda, Gadadhara, Mukunda, Brahma- 
nanda, and Kesava Bharati. They proceeded westward along the 
river Ajaya, through Birbhum, towards Vakeswara. Tired and 
sunburnt, they sat down for a while under the shade of a banian 
tree. Local tradition remembers it under the name of Bisramtala, 
which we have passed by in sailing up the Ajaya. To all appear¬ 
ance, the hoary banign, with daughter’* and grand-daughter 
trunks, is three to four hundred years old, and is most likely the 
identical tree or they may have renewed it with a new graft to 
hold it in memory. 

About four kos remained to Vakeswara, when Chaitanya 
suddenly changed his mind, and turned back to proceed to Nila* 
chala, at Puri in Orissa. Crossing the Bhagirathi, he went on to 
Fulia, near Ula, while Nityananda made his way to Nadiya to 
invite the Vaishnava confraternity there to an intendew with their 
Prabhu, or spiritual leader, at Santipur, where, halting for a day or 
two with Haridasa at Fulia, Chaitanya intended to become the guest 
of Adwaitananda. Meanwhile, Nadiya presented a scene of un> 
usual excitement on Nityananda’s arrival. The public despondency 
there was succeeded by a blaze of joy. The Vaishnava community 
received bis invitation with outbursts of rapturous dblight. Nothing 
but tumult and hurry reigneS among them in making preparations 
for their journey to Santipur. Group after group sailed riown the 
Bhagirathi for that place, raising joyous shouts and acclamations. 
Over land, they went on Kritaning in a grand procession to 
the house of Adwaita. SachiJDevi departed under the escort of 
Nityananda. AH se^ out for Santipur, excepting poor Vishnupriya, 
who remained behiiyi bewailing* her hard tot to be alone denied 
the privilege of beholding her beloved husband—-the Shastras 
forbidding her appearance before him after his Vairagism. Cbal- 
tanya received his flock with bis usual affection. He heartily 
welcomed his mother—his equanimity for a moment being upset 
by deep filial emotions. The congregation resembled a mela, 
whicbj with kirtan and other festivities, continued for ten days. 
The rejoicings of the re-union being wtr, Chai|anya took due 
leave of his mother, and, bidding farewell to his friends and 
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followers, deputed for Nilachala. Those who bore him company, 
were Nityananda, Gadadhara, Mukunda» Govinda, Brahmanaada, 
and Jaga^nanda. 

The travels of Chaitanya tiirow a light on the geography of 
Lower Bengal in his age. Many of the^places mentioned in the 
Chaitanya Charitamrita are yet ic^ntifiable on our map. Setting 
out from Santipur, he proceeded southwards along the eastern bank 
of the Bhagirathi. The first place he halted *at was Atisara. 
Next day, he reached Chatrabhoga. .Here, the view of the Ganges, 
spread in a sea-like expanse, made a most solemn impression on 
his mind. “ The Gung (Ganges) there,” says Abul Fazil, in his 
Ayin-i-Akbari, ” after having divided into a thousand channels, 
joins the sea at Satgong, and the Sirsuthy (Sarasvati) and Jown 
(Jamna) discharged themselves in like manner.” Chatrabhoga 
does not exist now. Its site may be supposed to have been on the 
eastern bank, opposite to Triveni and Satgong. From that town, 
Chaitanya embarked in a boat for Orissa. In those days, the 
kingdom of Orissa extended northwards up to Triveni, where the 
•old ghat of Raja Mukunda Deva still exists. Tanrluk and Midna- 
pur were then included in S^trkar Jelasor. The road to. Orissa 
then lay via Jehanabad and Madaran—^the last being now an 
obscure village not many miles west of Hughli, but which once 
gave its name to Sarkar Madaran,'’^ in Todar Mai's rent-roll. Most 
probably Chaitanya’s river-journey extended down to Tamluk, 
whence, taking to the above-mentioned route, he slowly travelled 
to Nilachala. It is not said whether he rested at Nimai-tirtha's 
Ghat, near Baddibati, on this or on a subsequent occasion. 

In Puri, then resided Vasudeva Saurvabhauma Bhattarchaiya 
of Nadiya, who was employed in the service of the Raja there as 
superintendent of the worship of Jagannatha. He was a most 
learned Pundit particularly remarkable for being a redoubtable 
Vedantist. Finding Chaitanya in a deep trance at Jagannath's 
temple, and coming to learn that he was a fellow townsman of 
Nadiya, Sarvabhauma carried him to his residence, and hospitably 
treated him with every attention. Living together for a few 
days, and becoming intimate with each other, they fell into 
those inevitable discussions which ended in the conversion of 
Sarvabhauma to the new Vaishnava faith. Chaitanya’s success 
over him was a prodigious event the news of which over- . 
whelmed with confusion and humiliation all those Pandits who 
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yet forbore to sympathise with liim^ and frowned with coldness 
uiK>n his movement. It created also a great sensation at Puri, 
where his tenets daily recommended themselves, to the accept- 
ance of targe numbers of the Oriyas. Staying for two months, 
and enjoying the Dol-Jatra festival there, Cbaitanya set off on his 
religious tour of the Dekhan bji the beginning of the . Bengali 
year in A. D. 1510. He took with him a single attendant, named 
Krishfadasa. 

Hfis route fi^t of all lay through that part of ancient Kalinga, 
which is now the Northern Circars. The tract is one of the most 
populous, through which he passed along halting at many 
places, and increasing his fold^the example of his devout piety 
influencing more efficaciously than his tenets. He excited an 
eager curiosity in the course of his progress. The country poured 
forth its inhabitants anxious to get a sight of him, whom all ccgard- 
ed as more divine than human. The enthusiasm spread in all the 
villages, and his fame resounded throughout the land. 

On coming up to the Godaveri, he broke his journey for ,a few 
days at Vidyanagara, where he had promised Sarvabhauma to visit 
his friend Rai Ramananda. The Rai, a fcllow-scctarian, so extreme¬ 
ly delighted our traveller with his accomplishments that an intimate 
friendship was mutually contracted. by the two. From Vidya¬ 
nagara, Chaitanya travelled southwards down to Setuband or 
Ramesaram, and thence* to the temple of Kumari, at Cape 
Comorin. He met everywhere with a hospitable reception from 
the Ramanujas, or followers of Ramanuja. His merit was honored 
with recognition by many a Pandit uvorcome in controversy. 
Turning back from the extreme south, he went towards Sri Ranga 
(Seringapatam) on the Cavery, where h© visited the ^mple *of Sri 
Ranga Natha, an image of Vishnu founded by Ramanuja. Here, he 
was cordially received by one Bhatta, a fellow Vaishnava, with whom 
he spent four months in a congenial element. Next, he visited 
the famous shrines of Kamata and Malabar —Hindu princes then 
ruling in those countries. The Kingdom of Vijayanagara then 
existed in all its power. In the course of his travels, Chaitanya 
alwrays kept a watchful look-out for copies of rare works—one of 
them being the Brahma Sangita, of which he could procure only a 
few chapters. From Malabar, he proceeded to Kolapur, where, in 
the temple of Vitalanatha (Krishna), he became acquainted with 
Srirangapuri, a disciple of Madhavapuri. Together with this man, 
be made Jiis journey to Dwarka, in Guzerat. Thence, visiting 
Panchavati, the famous abode of Ramadn exile, near Nasik, and 
Trimbak, near Ahmednagara, be traced back his way in a south- 
C 
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eastern direction, through Warangai and Tclingana, to the abode 
of Ramananda Rai. His route on this occasion was veiy nearjy 
the same as that through which, a hundred years afterwards, the 
rebellious Shah Jehan accomplished his long and arduous retreat 
before the chasing army, of his father to Bengal; and through 
which also Sivaji, escaping from Delhi disguised as a mendicant, 
found his way back to Raighar. ^haitanya asked Ramananda to 
come along with him. His invitation was accepted with a promise 
of following him in a few days. After an absence of two years, 
our religious itinerant returned to his friends at Nifachala. 

Puri had become a warm-hearted Vaishnava city during Chai- 
tanya’s first sojourn. His return to it from his travels was hailed 
with universal greetings and acclamations. The Raja of Orissa, 
contemporaneous with Chaitanya, was Pratap Rudra. He, too, had 
become a warm admirer, who accorded to him a flattering reception 
by the assurance that every thing he might stand in need of was 
at his command. The tidings of his return were received with 
transports of joy in Bengal. In Santipur and Nadiya, they w'ent 
into a fever of excitement. Great was the agitation there among 
his particular friends to set out on a visit to him. Over two hun¬ 
dred Vaishnavas left for Nilachala. Their arrival was cordially 
welcomed. The Raja of Puri issued orders to supply the Prabhu 
with everything that he required for himself and his comrades^ 
at the royal expense. The visitors fronisBengal remained for four 
months. It w'as during their stay at Puri that Chaitanya first. 
persuaded his followers to observe no distinction of caste in their 
brotherhood. God, he said# regarded neither tribe nor family. 
Krishna did not disdain cor'tot in the house of Vidura, a Sudra.. 
He carried out this rule in practice by his feeding all classes—>the 
Brahman, the Sudra, the Chandala, and the Mahomedan—at one . 
mess, with the prasad of jagannatha, since which Manu’s caste-law 
has become a dead-letter in Puri. 

Next year, they again went from Bengal during the Rathjatra 
festival. Two years were thus spent by Chaitanya. Towards the 
end of 1512 A.D., he prepared for a journey to Vrindavana. It 
was his intention to pass through Bengal, for which province he 
set out with his companions. On his way through Katak, he was 
entecteined by Raja Pratap Rudra, whose Rani wished to have a ' 
sight of the extraordinary man spoken of by every-body- The 
Raja then sent him on in charge of an escort up to the frontiers 
of his kingdom. But after going a short distance, Chaitanya 
dismissed the long train of attendants retaining only a ^gte 
•fficer to go alofig with hinf, . ^ 
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0 In passing next through the estate of a Mahomedan Zamin- 
dar, his elevated charaeter for piety sO highly impressed Uiat maui. 
that, forgetting his national prejudices, he made tite most liberal 
offer df his services, and provided the Prabhu with men and boats 
to reach him to Bengal. 

The place Chaitanya landed it was Penhati, where he put* up 
with Vidya*Vachaspati, who was Sarvabbauma’s brother. He had 
a mind to spend here a few days, but numerous visitors crowding 
the small village, he was obliged to leave it one night, and proceed 
to Kumarhatta (Halisahar), and thence, via Kanchrapara, to Kulia- 
gram. Several conspicuous Pandits of Nadiya, who had formerly 
treated him with derision, here waited upon him to efface its 
remembrance by their respectful adulations. From Kuliagram, 
Chaitanya went to Santipur, to meet his mother at Adwaita’s 
house. From Santipur, he set out for Gauda. His journey thence 
resembled the progress of a hero, in the veni^ tndi, vici style, 
who came, preached, and converted. He moved all Lower Bengal. 
Crowds of people from both sides of the Bhagirathi flocked and 
followed at his heels. 

In the beginning of the 1 5 th century, Gauda, consisting of a 
cluster of towns, was a city twenty miles in circumference. It 
was enclosed by a wall sixty feet h|gh, and adorned with many 
stately mosques, college^ baths, serais, and other buildings. The 
population numbered two millions of. souls. So great was its 
opulence, that the rich ate from golden plates. The Patan king^of 
Gauda then was Hussein Shah, a prince descended from the 
Prophet, and remarkable for bis abilili|n benevolence, and piety. 
Like Buddha, who chose the great city of Kasi for his first arena, 
Chaitanya also turned his steps to ‘Gauda for prosecuting his 
mission in the most respectable community of Bengal. The 
quarter he landed at^ was Ramkali, the abode of the first-class 
inhabitants. Now, it is a desolate spot with a few bne huts, but 
which is still locally remembered, and is annually the scene of 
a mela held in honor df the great Prabhu*s memory. Gauda 
was mostly a Hindu city. Chattanya’s arrival there with 
devoted multitude in his train, created an extraordinary ex¬ 
citement that was felt even by Hussein Shah. He became 
the object of universal curiosity,—the theme of general w'onder 
and admiration. His illustrious merit called forth recogni¬ 
tions .from all classes Of people. Crowds idolized him, and 
entered "his fold. But the most remarkable of all converts were 
Rupa and Sonatana, two Hindu minii^ers of Hulsein Shah, who 
were regarded as little better than Musalmans, and were known 
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by the Mahomedan names of Dabir Khas and Sakar Mullick. 
Rupa and Sonatana were two brothers of illustrious descent fnffh 
the ancient Raja of Karnata. To improve hb fortune, their 
grandfather came and settled in Bengal. Distinguished by great 
abilities, the two brothers rose to the high dignity of first subjects 
of the realm. They were not jonly very learned but also very 
devout men. Deeply impressed by the sanctity of Chaitanya’s 
life and his pious labours for deliverance, they eagerly embraced 
his creed. Their sincerity in the conversion is vouched by thehr 
great sacrifices—^by the resignation of their ministerial posts; their 
giving away their property to the last farthing; their leaving 
home, relatives, and friends ; and their retiring to Vrindavana to 
pass the remainder of their days in devotion. 

From Gauda, Chaitanya intended to proceed on his journey 
to Vrindavana. But finding the crowds of people in his wake to 
be a great drawback upon his progress, he was obliged to put it 
off to another occasion. On his way down to Nilachala, he again 
passed through Santipur, Kumarhatta, Penhati, and Varabanagara 
(Baranagar), visiting his old friends, and Raghava Pandit and 
Bhagavat Vachaspati at the last two places. At Varabanagara, he 
parted, leaving instructions with Nilyananda to prosecute the 
work of his mission by going kritaning from village to village 
along the Bhagirathi. In due time, he arrived at Nilachala, where 
he spent four months, and then set f^rth for Vrindavana in the 
company of Balavhadra Bhattacharya. This time, he chose the 
solitary route through the jungles on the left of Katak, across the 
Kol countries of Sambalpur and Chutia Nagpur, and over the 
Jharkhandi mouhtains—the route followed by Hindusthani pilgrims 
to Jagannatha. Used to pedestrianism and to the privations of a 
Vairigi life, he travelled the long distance, finding delight “ in 
each gentle and' each dreadful scene and shelter in savage cots ” 
on his way, until he arrived at Benares. 

The author of the Tamil drama Arichandra (Harischandra), 
describes Benares, in .the 14th century, as a city of “splendid 
temples, princely mansions, and ‘millions of pinnacles.” But we 
suspect this picture to be drawn largely from fancy, as Baber, two 
centuries later, describes all that space now covered by a succes¬ 
sion of ghats and temples to have been “ a forest.” In the age 
of Chaitanya, however, there stood a great temple upon what is 
now Madhu-rai-ki-dharara. Tavernier saw it to “ cover an ex¬ 
tensive plot of ground.” It was a Vishnu temple, dedicated to 
Bindu Madhu. <,CIose by |his temple, Chaitanya resided wi^ his 
old acquaintances Tapana Misra and Chandrasekhara. Inking 
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nfritb them for ia forti^ht, he passed on to Prayajg^i or AUahahad, 
whichj, after three daysi vos left for Vrindavana. 

During the 1 ith and 12th centuries, Vraja, hallowed by the 
act4 and adventures of Krishna, was the most flourishing seat of 
his worship. But the Islamite'came, and struok a fatal bl9w. Tlie 
shrines abounding there were 4 l demolished. The idols of ^ote 
were desecrated, or transported beyond reach. Depopulated 
Vraja lost all its attractions. Scarcely did a pilgrim, like Jayadeva, 
remember its prestige, and turn his steps to it. The site of Vrin* 
davana was entirely forgotten. Upon its soil lingered only the 
remnants of a scattered population.- Hardly a voice broke in 
upon the solitude brooding over the scenes of Kanya’s pastimes. 
The peacock gambolled, and the ape leapt from bough to bough in 
the Tamala groves sacred to his memory. Neglected Vrindavana 
lay in this wild, untenanted state for four centuries*<««its antiquities 
obliterated, its traditions forgotten, and its very name almost passed 
into oblivion. 

In the same manner th^ the Christian world is indebted to 
the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, for her explora¬ 
tions of the unknown localities consecrated by the acts of the 
Redeemer, is the Hindu world indebted to Chaitanya and his 
disciples for the restoration of Vrindavana to its pristine import¬ 
ance and sanctity. He went into raptures on his first arrival at 
the beloved seat of his god. Fully to survey the hallowed region, 
he got upon an eminence—a little rocky knoll. The spot of bis 
reconnoissaace, and the tamarind ^ee under which he sat, are 
shown in Madanmohan’s Mahalla. It j£^ marked by the prints of 
his feet; which are much too small to be genuine, V>eing those of 
a boy eight or ten years old, when ^haitanya was almost a full 
grown roan, aged thirty years. The foot-prints are of wood, 
resembling a pair of common sandals. The tamarind tree is also 
suspicious—it is now in the prime of its growth, and does by no 
means look to be 400 years old. 

Chaitanya happened to fall in with a disciple of Madhava 
Puri. He bccAme acquainted a\so with a native Rajput of the 
place, named Krjstadasa, the future author of the Chaitanya- 
Charitamrita, who had treasured many of the local traditions, and 
enlightened him on many points in the course of his circuit of 
Vrindavana and Vraja. But, after all, doubts still crossed his 
mind as to the accuracy of many of the holy sites and scenes. 
He resolved therefore to unlock the treasures of the sacred region, 
and subsequently deputed two of his favourite diseiples, Rupa and 
Sonatana, to carry out his intention. Few men could be so eminently 
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qualified by their learning and zeal the task entrusted to them. 
Duly instructed by his Prabhu, Sonatona* first entered upon the 
undertaking. He left Benares, and commenced bis labors from 
Agravana, or Agra, which forms the starting-point for the tour of 
Vraja. Rupa afterwards joined him. Procuring a copy of Mathura- 
Mahatama, they proceeded makidg careful researches, treasuring 
every precious traditiof}, examining every nook and vestige, identi¬ 
fying and localizing the scenes of every memorable event, dis¬ 
interring and dragging into light what had been buried in 
darkness, and illumining the whole benighted region of Vraja. 
The local circumstances, and such as are determined by Nature 
herself, seldom undergo the changes that are brought on by time 
and man. It was impossible to mistake Goverdhana, the Mount 
from which Krishna had made known his miracles and oracles to 
the Yadus, and in a cave of which had been raised the first shrine 
on his apotheosis. It was impossible to mistake the landmarks 
pointing the site of Mathura or Mahai^ana. Kanya W'as re-instat¬ 
ed, and his long-lost Vrindavana was re-opened to his pilgrims, 
who, froni this period to the present day, have thronged thither in 
uninterrupted streams. 

The same impression resulted in Vrindavana as elsewhere. 
Every one there regarded our young Vairagi as an uncommon 
being. His Kritans excited a general curiosity, attracting crowds 
to his door. In time, they poured in such constant' streams as to 
leave him no rest. He was obliged therefore to haste away from 
the place, accompanied by his associate Balabhadra and his neyy 
acquaintance Kristadasa. Falling on the road into one of his 
usual trances, he lay insensible under a tree with foam coming at 
his mouth. In this state he was found by some Patan horsemeii 
who arrived there. Suspecting his companions to have poisoned 
him, they proceeded to lay violeht hands upon them as Thugs and 
Dhutoryas. In the midst of their altercation, Chaitanya awoke 
and sat up. The Patans stood wondering, and were struck by his 
piety. They heard his story, and became edified. Seldom does 
a Mahomedan change his faith. But these Patans at once sub¬ 
mitted to be mantrad on the spot. One of them was a Pir, who 
was henceforth cidled Ramdas. Their leader, a Rajkumar, or 
young prince, was named Bijili Khan. In Vatshnava history, they 
all became noted as Patan Vairagis. 

From Vrindavana, Chaitanya came down to Prayaga. Onje 
Ballabha Bhatta, a'Bengali, lived here in pleasant retiremc^,by 
the side of the jTamna, which is endeared to a Vaishnavasll^ a 
ihousand sacred^ associations. Chaitanya became his guest for a 
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few days, and then made his way back to Benares.. The city of 
Siva was not a congenial element for him. There» the sapient 
Vedantist and Paramhansa, the conceited Dandi linid Jangama, the 
meditative Yc^, were all cold>hearted| self<.oj^nionated men| who 
cheii^ed a lofty esteem of th^mselvt^, mingled with contempt of 
others, and were too stubborn for instruction. During his first 
visit, he ha^^ not been without an^experience of their ridicule and 
scoffing. To avoid their wrangling crew, he lived in ffrivacy 
with the few'Vaishnavas residing there from Bengal. But he 
happened to become acquainted with a Mahratta Brahman, who 
grew very much attached to him. It was greatly the wish of this 
Brahman to bring him in contact once with the learned Pandits of 
Benares. After repeated proposals, Chaitanya complied with his 
request. The Brs^man invited a large circle of the different 
sectarians at his house, ft was honored by the presence of 
Prakasananda Swami, the first Vedantist of his day. He had 
indulged in many witticisms at the expense of our Vairagi on the 
previous occasion. Chaitanya arrived in due time, and modestly 
took his seat. His prepossessing appearance made the first favour¬ 
able impression. Further, it was improved by the dignified humf^ 
lity of his conduct. Prakasananda opened the .controversy. 
Cbaitanya’s old polemical humour revived. His language, his 
literature, his spontaneity, and his lucidity, all heightened the force 
of his arguments, at the same time that their effect was enhanced 
b3^ the elegance of his manners and the suavity of his address. 
They left the result indisputably in his favor. Those who had 
before censured him as a spiritual empiric, now showered upon 
him their loudest encomiums. They worsHipped him as a prodigy. 
Repenting of his former profane criticisms, Prakasananda now 
moved on a totally new tack. The stronghold of Sivaism was 
W'on, and echoed with Chaitanya's praises. Enjoying great popu¬ 
larity, he prolonged his stay to four months. During this interval, 
Sonatana, the converted ex-minister, arrived begging all the way 
from Gauda. Sending him on to Vrindavana, Chaitanya quietly left 
Benares one night, and taking to the old Jharkandi route, returned 
to Nilachala. * . 

Our reformer was now thirty years of age. The six years 
from his entering on Vairagism to this period, were the most ac¬ 
tive years of his life. TTiey were yean passed in continuous 
pedestrian exerUon as a foot-sore pilgrim, in encountering various 
religious teachers, in spreading his creedj and in working out the 
revolution set for him by destiny. His career urns over. His 
part to the drafna'<»'the hero’s ^art, ^s enacted Leaving the 
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stage to his disciples, he now retired behind thft scenes. Nothing 
is a more appropriate sequel to a life of action, than a lif j of 
contemplation, 

" ’Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 

To peep at the far world, to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, andvnot feel the crowd.*' 

No doubt,, his physical and mental fatigues were great. But 
still it was at a too early age—an age at which Buddha, or Christ, 
or Mahomet, had not yeheven entered hpon their mission~- 4 hat 
his desire of seclusion came on. Returning to his comrades from 
Hindustan, he settled for the remainder of his life at Nilachala. 
He chose this place, because he had promised his mother to reside 
near enough for her to get news of him from time to time. The 
house of one Kashishara Misra became his abode. His retreat 
had a pleasant sea-side situation, amidst Nature and simplicity, 
with only sand and shells around him. But before him lay 

“ The glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time. 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heavingboundless, endless, and sublime— 

The image of eternity—the throne 
Of the Invisible.” 

Chaitanya passed a quiet retired life for eighteen long years 
at Nilachala. Each year his friends came to him during the 
Ratha-Jatra festival, and. spont four months. Nityananda visited 
him at intervals of two or three years. Rupa and Sanatana came 
down from Vrindavana to report their progress. He was always 
mindful of his mother, to whom he dutifully sent a man with pre¬ 
sents every year. His w ife he had to ignore, the Shastras obliging 
him to take no notice of her; and Vishnupriya, a widow in all but 
the name, moves our mind by her fate very like that of a character 
in romance. Chaitanya’s life at Nilachala w'as a Vairagi life to the 
letter. His daily food was got up at 4 panas of cowries, and it 
W’as shared again by his two attendants, Sarupa and Govinda. He 
lived upon one meal a day made of vegetables, and particularly 
liked Lafra^ghanta. In his youth he was fond of sweetmeats, 
but he now tasted them only when any of his fnends affectionately 
brought them for him from Bengal. .He slept on the earth spread 
with plantain barks and leaves. Once, some of his friends had 
got up for him a*bed with cotton quilts and pillows, but he i4|(|&ver 
slept upon it. On another occaihon, Pandit Jagadananda had 
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brought for him from Nadiya a pot of medicated cooling oil, but 
he made it over to the temple of Js^annatha for burning. A man, 
given to picking holes, twitted him on his hearty meals-—he reduced 
his allowance to .two panas, and lived upon half meals, until the 
suicidal effects of abstinence wj&re pointed ou^ to him by bis friends. 
Howbeit, he kept his health fon a long time under his simple 
routine. But as his years increased, his vital powers decliAed. 
Enfeebled natui‘e was oppressed by the strain of incessant and 
intense devotions. About his 47th year, his fits grew more fre¬ 
quent and violent. They brought on a state of imbecility vefgpng 
upon insanity. One moonlight night, while enjoying with his 
friends at Tota, he silently stole away from them towards the sea, 
and walked into its waters. He would have been drowned, if he 
had not been brought to shore in a fisherman's net, and made over 
to his disciples. Chaitanya recovered from the shock of this inci¬ 
dent, with an abatement of his deliriousness. He got well enough 
to remember sending Jagadananda to his mother for the annual 
enquiry of her health. But he.rapidly ‘‘ went down the hill." His 
body thinned away every day. Frequently his reason was eclipsed. 
He passed sleepless nights. Guardians were set over him in his 
incapacitated state to prevent him from going out. In a few days, 
he sank ‘into a lethargic state, and an impotence of volition. He 
now spoke little. His last words were about certain slokas of his 
own composition touching his hopes of eternity. Shortly after 
this, he was missed without any body knowing his fate. It is 
supposed that he had drowned himself in the sea. His melancholy 
end took place in his 48th year, in Saka 1455, or 1533 A. D.* 

In person, Chaitanya was made after *the nicest model. He 
had a tall, well-proportioned, noble figure, set off with a head 
full of black glossy hair that was his paerticular beauty. To speak 
* in the language of Bishop Heber, he had neither “ a copper " nor 
" a leper color,” but a light yellow complexion which made him 
popularly called Gouranga. So engaging.were his features, that 
people became affected towarjis him at the "very first sight. Get¬ 
ting over the delicacy of his early infancy, he acquired a vigorous 
constitution in after fife. From his great stamina, he was a fast 
walker who always went ahead—none of his companions being 
able to keep pace with him. To the majestic graces of his person, 
he united an'affability and sociability of disposition which enabled 
him quickly to fj^terniite with all around him. He was a pleasur- 

* Ward states he died at forty, and Dr. Wilfon at forl^-two. They are 
both inacoorate. * 

D 
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able companion, a fast friend, and enthusiastic leader, without any 
alloy in his nature. With all his erudite Panditism, he never lost 
the simplicity, the sportive humour, the- light-heartedness and 
freshnes^i of his early years. Chaitanya never used a coarse jest 
or sarcasm. In carrying on his discussions, he was never harsh 
in his language—he never put any body out of countenance. His 
triumphs did not make him conceited—he never talked big, or 
gave himself airs. He had no professional jealousy of any fellow- 
Pandit—bore ill will to none. Having an occasion to go over to 
the 'other side of the Ganges, he found himself in the same boat 
with another Pandit. In the course of conversation, his fellow- 
passenger enquired what the book was that he carried in his hand. 
Chaitanya replied it was a commentary on the Naya philosophy 
written by him. The Pandit looked sad, and, in answer to Chai- 
tanya’s query, said .that he too had written a commentary on the 
same subject, but despaired of its success when Chaitanya was in 
the field. Without a moment's delay, Chaitanya out of his exceed¬ 
ing good-nature threw his papers into the river, and calmed his 
companion's mind. The poor found him heartily sympathising. 
Towards females, he was very modest and polite. His pupils were 
attached to him with the most affectionate regards for his loving 
conduct. Every thing in his person, manner, and conversation 
tended to maintain the charm which his genius had flung around 
him. 

By his mental constitution, Chaitanya was a most remarkable 
'being—one worthy of exceptional consideration. Had his brains 
been weighed, they would have been found to exceed sixty ounces 
—the quantity occurring ra all great heads. But his mind must be 
pronounced to have been in some degree unsound —sl defect which 
exhibited itself early, afflicted him from time to time, and at last 
sent him to a watery grave deprived of reason. In phrenological • 
phraseology he had an unusually large bump of ideality, which, 
overpowering the balance of his mental and moral being, led 
him into those phantasies the intensity of which laid his 
other powers in abeyance, and at last crazed *his brain. But his 
ideality was associated with a powerful unijlerstanding, or other¬ 
wise he would have been betrayed into a romantic visionary.- Tp 
some extent he was a visionary, but a visionary of rare character 
whose imaginative mind was controlled by strong natural intelli¬ 
gence. These two opposite principles, both alike vigorous and 
actively restless, co-existed in two great compartments of his 
lAtnd. But at^iines the wall of partition between them gave way, 
and the one trerfehed upotn the other’s domain, Betw'cen ideaff^ 
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and understanding his mind principally moved—-the action oi 
ideality being htfut and convulsive, but intense in its degree ; the 
action o( understanding, being constant, habitual, and regular. 
This second great quality bore him on through life, and made him 
all that he wiu—a moral hero.* The next remarkable element in 
his composition, was philoprogfcnitiveness, or that large-hearted- 
ness, sympathy, and'benevolence, which‘warmed his heart with 
a grand purpose, and animated him to,persevere in his generous 
career. In Chaitanya, were singularly blended the poetical and 
the practical-—the enthusiast and the matter-of-fact man : a union 
which eminently fitted him to carry out his enterprise with success.* 
Regarded by his contemporaries as an enthusiast, wqpshipped 
by his followers as an incarnation, Chaitanya is now truly appre¬ 
ciated by an enlightened posterity as a Reformer. By this word, 
we signify not merely a*religious teacher, the character commonly 
assigned to him. In our comprehensive sense, it includes also the 
statesman and the philanthropist, in which light no one has yet 
analyzed and interpreted his character. Chaitanya does not 
loom before our eyes in the importance of a political character, 
because purely political measures seldom fall within the scope and 
engage the interest of a people trained only in unqualified re¬ 
verence for authority, and never in opposition to its dictates.^ 
The Hindu mind has not been inured to questions of politics, 
but of religion. There have arisen no patriots, but prophets. In 
looking back at our past annals, we find no movement ever 
made in theory or practice for social or political inifovations. But 
the cause of religion has called forth a hq^t of men from Buddha 
tb Kesava Chandra Sen, such as no where*else fs seen. Prima- 
facie, they are all religionists; but deeply probing their lives, we 
touch the stratam of their political character to underlie beneath 
the.surface of their religious character. Viewed from this stand¬ 
point, Chaitanya appears to have been an important social re¬ 
former with ideas far a-head of his contemporary generation. 

• No such words as Conservative and Liberal exist in our voca¬ 
bulary. But Importing them iA our language, the term Liberal 
may very properly be applied to Chaitanya, who in all that 
'he contemplated and l^iwred to effect, acted against Conserr 
vative authority. He w^s liberal to the core in his efforts to 
abolish caste, introduce widow marriage, and extinguish poly¬ 
gamy. Ramaiainda and Kabir had dqoe little more than raised 
their, voices against the exciusiveaess of Hinduism. It was 
Chaitanya who should properly be cpi^idered tqliave pushed the 
anti-caste movement to issues of considerable success. He effee- 
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lively ventilated the opinion that there is no distinction between 
man and man id the Divine Eye, and that all men become pure by 
faith and devotion. Agreeably to this all castes composed his 
fraternity, and associated themselves on terms of equal fellowship. 
His two predecessors did not venture beyond taking fow<caste 
Hindus for their disciples. But Chaitanya carried the principle 
of equality to admitting even Mahomedans into his fold. Dr. 
Wilson remarks that he acted from policy for the multiplication 
of proselytes. ,But Chaitanya never met with difficulty in the 
propagation of his faith. His exciting enthusiasm and impressive 
• example smoothed his way. Not low and ignorant people only, 
but men of natural abilities and considerable le£^ning--^high 
Pandits, Vedantists, and Nayaiks became his followers. A great 
result may not have ensued. There may not have talcen place a 
wide*spread abolition of the caste-system. The permanence of^ 
castes remains unaffected as ever. But we see a new class to 
have arisen and increased—a class of another origin, another 
nature, contending with the Brahmanical formation of society. The 
Vaishnava sect, including both the Vairagis and householders, 
numbers nearly one third of the Hindu population of Bengal, 
Orissa, and Assam. 

It is not on record how far the evils of Kulin polygamy had 
' manifested themselves in the age of Chaitanya. But upon the 
authority of tradition, it may be stated that in several instances 
his contemporary Kulins married a host of wives. The death of 
a single man ^jeopardized their happiness; and, if not Sati-ismt 
Cyprianism became their refuge from the miseries of a widow-life. 
Chaitanya must* have had a sad experience of their degradatiom. 
His pitiful heart must have bled at tjie horrible sight of their 
immolation. Humanity roused him to stand forth in behalf of his 
countrywomen, and combat with the wrongs they suffered. If he 
did not introduce re-marriage with all the formal rites of matri¬ 
mony, he succeeded to bring about a virtual state of wedlock by 
sanctioning the union of his followers with w'dowed females, and 
their living together as married couples. At any rate, it was a 
step in the right direction, tending towards a partial suppression 
.of Sati rites and prevention of female lapses, and making an 
important fact in our history. Akbar is said to liave prohibited 
the burning of Hindu widows against their will, and to have favour¬ 
ed their re-marriage. But the merit of originality in these 
measures certainly belongs to Chaitanya, who preceded him by 
half a century,* and whose ^opinions had left an impress on 
atmosphere of feeling and on the mind of his times, ^is 
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appreciation of the fair sex was next to efaivalrtc. He Cully recog* 
nised their great value in life, and took no objection to their 
association with men, and to the improvement of toetr minds. It 
is the learned Vaishnavis of his sect, who, by making their way 
into the Zenanas, sowed thoM first seeds of female education, 
which prepared the country forlthe foundation of the Bethpne 
Female School. All these innovations in the interests of .humanity 
were decidedly socio-political in their tendency. Unfortunately, 
in the absence of a legislature, or a public platform, they could 
not he directly brought forward on the tapis, but had to come 
in the wake of religion. 

It is, however, as a religious teacher, that Oialtanya has left 
his greatest mark on history. But he did not figure as an original 
religionist He denounc*ed or demonstrated nothing. He did not 
elaborate a new programme of ethics urged no new theory, led trot 
to fresh fields and new pastures. He avoided all subtle and super¬ 
fluous speculations. He rejected all poring through microscope of 
metaphysic lore.” He was not born with a religious temperament. 
His mind was accidentally determined to a religious direction. It 
was purely an inspiration. Heaven at once enlarged and excited 
his soul. Discarding all rites and forms, and rising above the 
sinister spirit of ecclesiasticism, he adopted only the essence, pure 
and simple, of Vishnuyism. The originator of Vishnu worship 
had laid its foundation upon the noblest and most refined principles 
of Buddhism. Chaitanya further " painted the lily, and gilded 
refined gold.” He published the pith of that creed, by laying 
stress principally upon Bhakti, or love of^ Qod, as the pathway to 
salvation. Only, his method of propagation *by inorning ministre- 
lesy from door to door and open-air Kirtan processions through 
the public streets, was original and novel, so much so that they 
have recommended themselves to men of other creeds for imitation. 
•And his success was simply owing to his enforcing his precept by 
his example. He • 

Put so much of his heart into his act. 

That his eximple had a magnet’s force, 

And all were swift to follow whom all lov’d. 

The Task. 

Chaitanya was eminentiy practical. He exhibited himself as 
a model adorned with conspicuous virtues, stirred by lofty impulses, 
and commanding a spontaneous admiration from all who looked on 
him. His wondrous powers of mind, his genialitfr of disposition, 
warmth of heart, largeness of sympathy, purity of morals, and 
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pleasantness of tongue, charmed away all prejudices. Instead of 
bigotry and rivalry, he brought human nature and philanthropy to 
bear upon his cause. No man was ever so perfectly exempt from 
vanity and hypocrisy. He must have liked popularity, but he 
scorned to gain it by unworthy means. He was ever laboriously 
int^ent upon the advancement of his movement, and was well aware 
how important it was for a man to be true, not merely to others, 
but to himself; how one lapse from duty might counterbalance the 
merits of a thousand services; how one moment of weakness 
might mar the beauty of a whole life of virtue. For this, he sacri¬ 
ficed home, interest, and every thing. He expunged the word Ego 
from his vocabulary, and “ loving himself last, made all the ends 
he aimed at his country’s, his God’s, and truth’s.” With a voice 
of singular sweetness, he had an uncommon power of agitating 
the passions, and alike worked upon the proudest Pandit and the 
humblest villager. His character was his talisman. 

Babu Jogendra Chandra Ghose points out a strong analogy 
“ between the ethics of Chaitanya and the morality of Comte. 
The zero-point of Chaitanya’s system—Dispassion, the higlicst 
aim of Yogis, Buddhists, Sivaites, and Vedantists—finds a pro¬ 
found parallel in Comte’s system, where subordination of egoism 
is largely recommended in general and for the especial culture of 
altruistic virtues. The sentiment of kindness as typified in the 
feeling of the parent for the child has the same high place in both 
the systems. But in Comte’s system attachment precedes vener¬ 
ation, and takes its type from the conjugal relationship of Europe, 
whereas.Chaitanya, with a wise regard for the prevailing form of 
domestic life in India, recommends the culture of veneration as fit 
to precede that of attachment.”* 

The Vedas inculcate a ritualistic creed. The Vedantist seeks 
God merely by an abstract contemplation of his attributes. The 
Buddhist has a nihilistic system. The religion of a Messiah 
or a Prophet—of atonement or mediation—is a religion of 
hopelessness, which, preaching that once« a sinner, is always 
a sinner, reduces man to a poor dependant upon intervention 
with unavailing self-powers. Tfie religion of prayer savours 
of selfishness. Nothing is like the religion of Bhakti, or the 
evolution of attachment to God by implicit faith and incessant 
devotion. It is winning the kingdom of eternity, by the same 
thing by which the world is won—by loving submission. Chai¬ 
tanya’s whole religious and moral code is summarised in the 
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word Bhakti, generated by constant and fervent calling to 
God—i 

The Bhakti is of five kinds: “ in its’ simplest form 
it is. mere Santi^ or quietism, such as wa? practised by the 
Yogendras, or by sages, as <Sanaka and his brethren : in a more 
active state it is Dasya, or servi|;ude, which every votary takes 
upon himself; a higher condition is Sakhyat or a personal regard 
or friendship for the deity, such as was felt by Arjuna. Vatsalya, 
which again is a higher station, is a tender affection for the divi¬ 
nity, of the same nature as the love of parents for their children ; 
and the highest degree of Bhakti is Madkurya, or such passionate 
attachment as that which pervaded the feelings of the Gopis 
towards their beloved Krishna*’t Chaitanya is said to have prac¬ 
tised the highest of all Bhaktis. His sole idea being the reform 
of the condition of things among those with whom his lot was 
cast, he would have erred grea||y if he had not been orthodox,—if 
he did not take his cue from the Bhagvat, and harp in unison with 
the spirit of the world around him. He therefore adored Krishna, 
but not otherwise than as his Paramatma, or the Supreme spirit. 
His Radha and Gopis, were the ideals of culminating Bhakti. His 
Vaikunta was the attainment of Moksha, or liberation. This con¬ 
stituted the substance of his creed—the rest is excrescence,* the 
invention of his followers, from which the religions of all prophets 
suffer. 

Chaitanya did not cloud his religion with mysticism. He pub¬ 
lished no mysterious cult. He affected not profundity, and aimed 
not to convince by reasoning. His filtrated transparent doctrine 
came home to the commonest understan<fing.* But^n extravagant 
veneration and indiscreet zeal often overload a religion with adul¬ 
terations which do not stand 4 he test of criticism. Chaitanya 
never " sat attentive to his own applause.” He never forgot his 
mortality.' Some body at Vriodavana happening to address him 
as Krishna himself, he instantly checked his blasphemy. He 
begged Rupa and Sopatana to treat him as a mortal, and not as a 
god. To Prakasanapda Swami he made the same request, and 
remarked that a mortal with divine pretensions was a hopeless 
reprobate. It is his followers only who r<^ard him as an incarnation. 
This became the subject of public decision by Raja Krishna 
Chandra Rah who held an- assembly in which a hypnotized female 
clairvoyant settled the question by an ambiguous verdict open to 

* Tbs Brihai Naradya Purema. 
t Dr. W\\Miotx* 9 *Rdigi 0 U 8 ika Uwddk, 
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pro and con interpretation. The stories of his Sarabhuja personi¬ 
fication, and of his last vision of Krishna. Radha, and the Gopis 
sporting in the blue waters of the sea, should be utterly discarded 
as the invention of the extravagant veneration of his followers, 
which rather vitiates the purity of his life-account than throws a 
halo round his name—^and has disgraced his religion with grafts.of 
superstition tending to sensualisih. They attribute to him a system 
of ethics which he never framed. He simply taught to call upon 
God, and made his exemplary life his creed. 

The last point of view is the benefit done to the cause of 
literature. One remarkable feature in the history of Chaitanya’s 
reformation, is his conversion not of ignorant fishermen or his 
loving wife or bounden slave, but of men of the highest culture and 
intelligence—of men of as great literature as his own, of Brahma- 
charis, Acharyas, ministers, and Rajas.^ He himself did not leave 
any specimen of his scholarshi|^ behind—most probably from 
a deliberate abstention from committal. But his immediate fol¬ 
lowers arc most of them very distinguished writers in Sanscrit 
and Bengali. Rapa is the author of fourteen works in Sanscrit, 
comprising a drama called Vidagdha Madhava^ several poems 
and hymns, and an abridgement of the Sri Bhagavat. Sonatana 
is the author of the Hari Bhakti Vilas, Rasamrita Sindhu, 
Bhagavatamrita, and Siddhanta Sara. Jiva Gosain wrote four 
works, and Raghunath Das two. In Bengali, the Ragamaya 
Kona is the work of Rupa, the Rasamaya Kalika of Sonatana, 
the Upasana Chandramrita of Lai Dasa, the Prem Bhakti 
Chandrika of Thakur Gosain, the Pashanda Dal ana of Radha- 
madhava, and the Vahhnava Varddhana of Daivaki Nandana. 
With these early works commences the national literature of 
Bengal, and it is in the hands /if Chaitanya's learned disciples 
that the Bengali first attained to the dignity of a national 
language. 

The Brahman has a tough antagonist in the Vairagi. They 
have no sympathy between themselves. Each is the jest and butt 
of the other. The gefluine Vairagi is known by his shaven head 
with a tuft in the middle, his naked person hfd by a few rags, his 
body covered with prints of Hari's name and feet in gopichan^ 
dana, his numerous strings of beads, his rosary and ever twirling 
fingers, his smooth face, his soft manners, his urbane speech, and 
his upturned nose at the name of fish. Many sucfl were those 

* A long list of names is given in the Bhakti Chaiianyu Chandrika. a 
Brohmo oompilatiofi, which has Helped us a great deal in our sketch. ^ 
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who lived and moved with Chaitanya, ahd felt his personal in¬ 
fluence. But no sooner the prophet, always the 30ul of his age, 
retires from the stage, than decadence ensues, and day by day a 
metamorphosis takes place by departure from his original opinions, 
and the introduction of new foVms and impostures. The ground¬ 
work alone remains, but the .legitimate consequences are diverted 
from their course. 

Be it as it may, Chaitanya’s merit is not the less because 
the fruition of his labours is not proportionate to his vast designs. 
It cannot be denied that the operation of his measures was highly 
beneficial to his nation, to whom they opened a prospect of 
progressive improvement. It may be contended that his 
project of Converting his countrymen into one caste was too 
chimerical to be realised, because it was impossible for the new 
element to penetrate and assimilate so vast and heterogeneous 
a mass, as the population of India. But still it was a worthy 
effort. We must admire the greatness of mind by which he rose 
above the prejudices of the age, and made it the great object of 
his life to enlighten, civilise, and transform the people of his 
country. His philanthropy can never be a question, and we can¬ 
not but regard him to have been one of the greatest sons of the 
earth and benefactors of his kind, whom his countrymen enshrine 
in their memory as an Avatar. 


AN IDLER. 
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EXCHANGE—A ROBBERY. • 

I am a young married man and pride myself on the attention 
which I payto my wife and, therefore, think that I do not exact 
too much in requiring a certain amount of deference to my wishes 
from the lady who has the honor of being my better half. 

I knew that many admirers were disappointed w’h<?n I induced 
the piquant and pretty girl to accept that position, so the period 
of our engagement was a time of triumph for me, as I felt that the 
congratulations which I received from my comrades were spiced 
with envy, which made them the more flattering if less sincere. 

1 was certainly very much in love. But that did not prevent 
my having an equally strong feeling that I must take care of its 
object. 

Being fully aware of the value of, the jewel committed to my 
care, Idetermined to fence it round with more than ordinary skill, 
so that it might never be stollen, nor even have its lustre too freely 
admired. 

*But for the admiration which, as a pretty young girl, my 
jianc 6 e naturally excited, the six months preceding our marriage 
w'ould, indeed, ^ave Ijeeci^the happiest of my life. There was the 
constant social intercourse with my beloved and her family. The 
choosing of our suburban residence, and the details of its garnish¬ 
ing, which brought out new phases of Lucille’s character, all then 
delighted me, even her opposition. Her combativeness amused me, 
for 1 insisted on viewing as play what she meant as serious. 

Though completely under the spell of her youth and beauty, 
yet, as I had always heard woman designated as the weaker vessel, 
I never expected that my wife could answer any other description. 

I regarded myself as a sort of knight of old, w'ho, having 
won my love at point of lance, would guard her against ail comers— 
intruders of thought, word and deed, which could ruffle my peace 
or that of my house and the treasure it contained.' If there were 
not another woman in the world, Lucille could not have been 
more prized. To me she vras unique. And I never doubted that 
I held the samet^lace in hef estimation that she did in mine. i&y 
love was, perhaps, exacting, but| no less would have satisfied me. 
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I flattered myself that we were a very happy and presentable. 
couple, some whispered handsome, on our wedding day, as my tall 
form and dark complexion showed off Lucille, fair and petite. 

. 1 would not have changed, for the crown of an Earl, the pride 
of being loved by my fair-baired girl. Well, it is good to have 
been supremely happy once in a Jifetime. 

Not that my happiness has by any means become a thing of 
the past, though.my honeymoon is almost a year behind me, but 
it received a shock some four weeks ago, when I noticed that the 
plain gold circlet on my wife’s pretty finger was guarded by another, 
ornamented with a diamond, which I had never placed there. 

I instantly enquired about it, and Lucille’s playful answer led 
me to understand that the ring was a mere bagatelle which she 
had picked up somewhere, and put on just to attract my attention 
to the fact that a real diamond would not look amiss in that posi- 
lion. ‘I smiled a smile’ at the hint, for diamonds were a long 
way from ray calculations as 1 went to and from the place of my 
daily drudgery, which was now lightened by the certainty of 
finding a comfortable dinner and fire-side at each day’s close, 
enhanced by the company of my charming little wife. 

I only regretted that the distance to my cottage orn^e was 
too great to permit of my returning there to luncheon as well as 
to dinner. But Lucille thought existing arrangements best, as she 
would have nothing to make conversation of if she saw- me during 
the day, she said. Not that each day brought a remarkable, or 
even a fresh subject. Our circle of acquaintances lived the same 
sort of uneventful lives as ourselves, seldom desturbed by' any¬ 
thing more startling than a probable wedding’or christening, 
which, though events of great importance to the parties concerned, 
were scarcely of sufficient rarity to astonish the world. 

CHAPTER. 

II. 

Having closed ray office *one foggy evening with a sigh of 
relief, I rushed away to join the crowd of weary looking bread¬ 
winners and fortune 4 iunters who fill the suburban trains. Think¬ 
ing myself late as I entered the station gates^ 1 hastily pulled out 
my season ticket, to have it ready to show, and true to the pro- 
ve/b *' more haste, W'orse speed,” dropped it, and in picking it up, 
gathered a like object near which it had fallen. On hurriedly 
taking my seat I had time to examine my acquisition, which I 
found to., be an empty portmonie, a dainty morocco, satin-lined 
affair, strangely reminding me of the;^^ne which j»faad given to my 
wife. i 
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I opened it, and beheld Lucille^s initials and address in my 
own faatidwriting. Confirmation strong as Holy writ” of what 
horrible plot ? 

Imagination tortured me during my short journey, which 
seemed interminable. I could not beguile it by the perusal of the 
usual “ Echo.” Even the ” Lady’s Pictorial,” which I regularly 
took home to my wife, lay neglected, for in my hand I held a 
purse, which, though void of money, was bursting its clasps with 
mystery. 

Ah, 1 will flourish it in her false, fair face, I thought, and 
demand an explanation. 

” Biit, is that the best way to ge^ it ?” whispered caution. 
" Will she not laughingly tell you some story as she did about the 
ring?” Two unsolved mysteries. Life was becoming quite dramatic. 
Lucille would no longer have occasion to call it ' humdrum.’ 

My wife met me in the entrance hall*as usual that evening. 
For the first time, I scarcely cared to stoop to the caress of her 
white little arms, which, adorned with pretty bangles, peeped from 
fluffy frills, soft and innocent looking as doves. 

I could not fling off their douce embrace, but pretended to find 
a difficulty with my silken comforter in order to shorten the greet¬ 
ing of my living one. . 

My angry excitement cooled somewhat during the half hour 
before dinrter, and I met my wife at that meal determined to be 
calm, cool and cautious. 

Lucille assisted with her usual grace, and chatted away with 
her ustfel freedom, informing me of the trifling news of her day. 

” Mr. J could not have finally quarrelled with Miss C., as 
was popularly believed, as she, Lucille, had seen them walking 
together. Mrs. B had written to ask her to go into town next 
day, to a matinee, which she had half promised to do.” 

” How do you propose to go ?” I asked. 

“ The way everyone else does, of course. Some-sugar, dear ? 
These apples are unbearably tart.” 

“ You must remember, Lucille, that I will not have you career¬ 
ing aboat town, alone, in omnibuses,” I replied, almost as tart as 
the apples. 

” I am not likely to forget what you tell me several timSs a 
week,” answered Lucille with a pout. 

We were verging on a 'dangerous subject. I felt my hand 
tremble as I stroked my moustach. However, I tried to reply in 
an indifferent tone. ” You ought to be obliged to me for taking 
so much care of you, my dear.” 
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But, I must go out,’* pleaded ' i9y dear,* with that injured 
air which she managed to assume whenever this^ topic came up. 
Lucille kne^ that I had no wish to curtail her liberty in th^t 
respect, but 1 had determined that my young and pretty wife, when 
obliged to come to town without companionship, should take a 
handsom to her destination, evei|if the hire thereof entrenched dn 
my cigars. I had put the matter before her on the score of‘her 
dignity as a married lady. But she looked on the rule as a com¬ 
mand, rather than a request, and consequently resented it. Our 
arguments on the subject had never yet passed the bounds of 
playful repartee till now when Lucille remarked sharply that—- 
I was like the tart, and wanted sweetning.” 

At that moment a flash from the mysterious ring caught my 
eye and made me think it peculiarly splendid for an imitation. 
All the evening the wretched thing continued to scintillate so 
obtrusively before me that, at length, I drew it from Lucille’s 
finger, and tried its virtue with a drop of water, which ‘ pearled * all 
right. Then, whilst diverting my wife’s attention to her music by 
praising it, I slipped the beautiful stranger into my pocket, deter? 
mined to have an expert’s opinion of its value on the morrow. 

But,’ never was man made so miserable as 1 by the offer of 
;Ci2o for the gem if I desired to sell! I wished instead that the 
gold were brass and the glitter from glass, for rt now became my 
imperative duty to discover the source of iny wife's riches. My 
anxiety on the subject interfered so much with my appetite for my 
dinner that, by the time dessert was reached, we were both ready 
for the risky excitemept of our first quarrel. ^ 

I wore the ring, and, letting it flash dbtrusiVely before my 
wife’s eyes, soon drew from her an excl^imation. 

“ Oh!” she cried, holding her breath and a bunch of grapes, 
both suspended by surprise. 

“ Oh, .What ?" 1 echoed coolly. 

“ Where did you get that^ing Arthur ? " 

" I will explain if you will tell me where yours came from ? ” 
1 answered steadily. • 

** 1 got mine in exchange,” declared Lucille, after an instant’s 
pause. 

” You must have given a rare lot of things for it then, for I 
happen to know its value.” Before I had finished speaking, my 
wife was at my side, examining my new ornament. 

” Arthur,” she cried, *' it is the same. I have been looking for 
it all day. Oh, how could you, with a great deal more, 

ending in tearful entreaties to give the rmg up to her. 
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" Not until I have heard its history Lucille/' And 1 added 
sternly, “ how do you account for my having found this on a Lon¬ 
don street?” as I laid the little morocco purse on the \able with 
a flourish. 

After waste of many words and much persuasion, Lucille 
assuring me that she was not to l^lame in the matter of the ring, 
and could not account for her purse being where I had found it, 
I drew her low chair beside me, and gently placing her therein, 
said,—'* My dear little wife, I am responsible for all that concerns 
youj and you owe me your confidence to enable me fully to carry 
out that responsibilty. Now, tell me all about it, so far as you do 
know.” 1 ended, kindly taking her hand. 

" But you will be so angry,” asserted Lucille timidly, and 
raising her tear-brimed eyes, which I longed to kiss. 

Instead, 1 said coldly and firmly— 

" 1 will not be more angry than I am now.” 

After half a minute's silence I continued,—” We arc alone, 
Lucille, and can never have a better opportunity of understanding 
each other. Tell me, how did you get that ring ?” 

” As I have told you, in exchange,” re-allirmed my wife, with 
a slight smile, which I found provoking, as it nearly upset my 
gravity. 

” Where?” I demanded. 

” In an omnibus.” 

'* When ?” I further enquired In amazement. ” Diamond rings 
are not generally strewn about omnibuses.” 

” Promise not to be, very angry,” pleaded Lucille, as she took 
my hand between her little soft ones. 

Feeling desperate, I promised. 

” You have often told me not to go alone in omnibuses, so, 
I went,” calmly acknowledged Lucille. 

(” How like a woman,” thought I) 

” Imagined that it would not matter for once you know,” 
continued my wife. ” But, when I wished to pay, I found my pocket 
had been picked. My purse was gone. Imagine my consterna¬ 
tion ! ” suggested Lucille, in a tone of pity for herself which I 
was not in the inode to share. ”A gentleman kindly offered 
me the fare. But I thought you would prefer that I should give 
Mrs. Bushe's address. You see it all happened the day I went 
with her to the matinee. At her house I turned out my pocket, 
and out rolled this ring which must have slipped from the thiefs 
finger when he iook my pcij^e so cleverly. And that is how ak{|fOt 
it, in exchange, as 1 said. His carelessness made me sure that 
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the stone could not be anything more precious than glass. As to 
my poor little purse, when he had emptied it, be threw it away in 
disgust, no doubt.*' 

• “Why he?” I asked, much relieved by this simple, truthful 
narrative. “ Because I distinctly remember a very good lookin'g 
man”—“ Oh, good-looking be—”J[ cried, impatiently interrupting 
Lucille, who looked up all smiles, eager to see my frown dispelled* 

But I w'ould not unbend till I had improved the occasion 
by pointing the moral of how necessary implicit confidence w’as 
between man and. wife, especially if the latter did not intend to 
practice the perfect obedience which she had promised. 

“ You see what this might have led to, iny dear Lucille. Less 
things have brought about separation,” 1 was continuing, when 
my wife stopped my lips in her own ssveet way, begging—" No 
more.about the ‘exchange’ and you love me. You see it does 
sometimes reverse the old proverb and prove a robbery.” 

ASTER ALDUS. 
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“ A GREAT MASTER OF THE ENGLISH TCftTOUE” 

The world knows nothing of its greatest men.— -W. E. Gladstone. 

The first requisite in a wriler is a thorough knowledge of the 
grammar of the language in which he writes; the next is, that 
in writing he adheres to the rules 4aid down for one’s guidance 
in writing; the third is a knowledge of rhetoric—the rhetoric of 
his tongue and the adherence to the laws prescribed therein. 

■ Now suppose W'e were called upon lo judge w^, of a given 
number of authors, was the best, how should we address ourselves 
to. the task? There are two ways by which, tlys coiild be done, 
namely, by (i) verbal and (2) literary criticism. The foriher 
relates to a writer’s choice in the use and arrangement of words, 
and the structure of his sentences, while the latter refers to his 
thought, and taste, and expression, depending on the extent of 
his knowledge, the soundnessupf his judgment, the appositeness of 
his views, and the correctness* of his taste with reference to his 
adherence to truth and nature in his descriptions and expositions. 
Granted that by th*e first art, we discover no material difference 
among say, Froude, Freeman, Newman and Matthew Arnold, it 
follows that, we should apply the rules eff the second art. What 
do we find ? that the differences hardly perceptable by the employ¬ 
ment of the first, become evident in fudging by the canons of the 
second* nit; and, as the result of'otir labours, we find Froude, 
elegant in structures, iild eloquent itrhis delivery, but inaccurate 
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and unrelipbie in his delineations of character r Freeman^ inelegant, 
£ut pure and simple in language, and scrupulously exact i|t deli¬ 
neation ; Newman, elegant, refined, sublimely eloquent, and pre¬ 
cise in tone, unique in urbanity, and tlfe child of truth and nature; 
Arnold generally regardless of structures, exquisitely refined in 
taste, and a lover of truth. 

Now of these literary and Jntellectual- giants, 1 pro|>ose to 
speak of one, my* spiritual and literary^ teacher—^John Heniy Car¬ 
dinal Newman. He is, as some of my readers may know, the 
author.of thirty seven volumes of critical, historical and theological 
works, written in the most beautiful and niagnific#t prose.’' But 
the reader may wish to know what the special charm is in this 
prose. U is urbanity, and that gredt critic of our age the Idte, 
Matthew Arnold wrote of it as a literary quality very rarely found 
among English writers. “ In England ” he says in his Essays in 
Critieisntj “there needs a miracle of genius like Shakspear’s-to 
produce balance of mind, and a miracle of intellectual delicacy 
like Dr. Newman’s to produce urbanity of style. How prevalent 
all round us is the want of balance of mind, and urbanity of style.’* 
But a critic no doubt, a ^ood writer, but evidently wanting in 
balance of mind, in reply to a certain letter of mine in the Indian 
Daily News of two years ago, thus wrote : “ that urbanity of style 
on which Matthew Arnold enlarges, is a very poor thing to be proud 
of. 1 am urbane even to Hindoos and Mahommedans!’’ Doubtless 
he was urbane, and,specially to me, that, partly for my sake, and 
partly for the^Editor's, he^said, “ I shall forego any further clinch¬ 
ing of the moral.” But this was not all, he showed me clemency, 
such as I scarcely deserved :—“ 1 overlook 'he said for this time 
only his [my] personalities.” Well, I suppose, I Should be thankful 
to him for this gracious favour. But, however this may be, is 
urbanity after all so poor, albeit so rare a gift or quality? Let 
us see what Arnold really meant by the use of the word urbanity. 

It is w'ell known that in comparing some of Ruskin’s works 
with those of Newman, Mattliew Arnold calls the former’s style 
provincial,—among English writers, great as Ruskin is. Then, 
alluding to this very quality. Sir Roper Lethbridge writes: *' New¬ 
man's gentle earnestness, etc.” Again, another writer, Proferaor 
Myvartsays, " His works range through all the forms of ilteratore, 

and touch upon innumerable questions.Occasional in 

their origin, and often hurried hi their composition, each of them''ha8 
still upon H, the highly-wrought finish that is proper to a classic;” 
“and whether,” says either Ward, Gladstone, or Kegan Paul (I do not 
remember which of them) "the movement of their periods besol^n 
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oc swift, Ui^r m«lodiou8 graceiut poise,, weisalth of details, 

'and coiUHiininste ease of expression are such that a reader may 
well believe, he has something like die finest Greek pro^ before 
him." But saj^s Gladstone, the personality of Newman was, in its 
vAriety of gifts and power oi /asctnaiiffu, ... He was a " most 
extrat^lnary man," a Comdex subtle genius, a poet, preacher, 
historian, controversialist, theologian, and saint, and all these in 
an extraordinary measure. 

From Lord Coleridge and Mr. John Morley, from Dean Church 
and Dean Stanl<^, from Frederick Harrison and^Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
Mr. W.^E,- Henley and Augustine Birrell, and from Mr. Gurnard 
and Aubrey de Vere, from Miss Christian Rossetti and James Mac- 
donell, and Sir ISrancis Doyle and Lord Blachford, from Anthony 
Froude, Principal Shairp and the Duke of Argyl.e " comes one con¬ 
cordant voice in praise of John Henry Newman as author and as 

man.".“ These men represent light and leading, men with 

minds and pens beautiful and swift." Here is the sum and substance 
of what they have said and still say Newman’s English for depth, 
colouring and transparency, for the brightness of its irony, its 
idiomatic strength, the tendejrness of its pathos, the happy turns 
of its«slightest phrase, and the bold ye/ classic rendering of everjn^ 
mood and feeling, remains to this day, siidply unrivalled as the 
most perfect prose of this or any century :*-^o much is meant by 
that one word urbanity^ but chiefly this thit, in spite of New^ 
man’s intense earnestness, profound learning, and mastery of logic, 
his writings are characterised by their sweet and gentle persuasion, 
their power of fascination.” But it will be said that learnij^g, 
such as Newman's, teaches gentleness.an 4 persuasion, teaches us 
to overcome by reason and not by force or abuse. But this is just 
what an Englishman is wanting in ; impatience or strong language 
or both increase with the increase of liis wisdom. Even great 
authors are guilty of expressions such as this is : To do this 

(to strengthen pur frontier) is^ the work of. wisdom, but to talk 
against it is the work of a fool!' Take also this from the Satur¬ 
day Review,* “ whp*ih replying to some foreign criticism on our pre¬ 
cautions against tnvision, fafHs into a strain of this kind ” " To do 

this (to take tb^e precautions) seems tp us eminently worthy of a 
great nation, and to talk of it as unworUiy pf a gi^at natibn, seems 
to us eminently wort^ of a. great foot!* indtaos, should be careful 
to avmd what Maftl^w Arnold cafts the note of provinciality, 
and what *^the French call the brutally of«the English journals- 


* See Matthctr Amoia's in CrititdWn. 
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*' And the same note may not nnfreqnently be observed <hren in^ 
the ideas of the newspapers, full as they are of thought and 
cleverness: certain ideas allowc^d to become fixed Ideas, to prevail 
too absolutely.” As for instance, continually attackingf every gov¬ 
ernment measure, or certain races, or certain officials,, or Boards 
and Municipalities: "not to hyld ideas of this kind a little 
more easily, to be devoured by them, to suffer them to become 
crotchets-” 

I shall now proceed to point out some of Newman’s works which 
Indiana might witlfTadvantage peruse, since, in many of the others, 
there are difficulljes specially so, to natives of this country. 5?or light 
reading I» would recommend his Calltsia. " Many of his books,” 
says Hutton, " express with greater power his ilFtellectual delicacy 
of insight, and his moral intensity, but none, unless it be The 
Dream of Cerontius, estpresses as this does, the’ depth of his 
spiritual passion, the singular wholeness, unity, and steady concen¬ 
tration of purpose connecting all his* thoughts, words, and deeds.” 
The next, his Lectures on Catkoiicism in England, The name • 
is likely to deter one from reading the work; but, as a lady, to 
whom I had recommended the book, remarked to me the other 
^ay:—“ It is quite different from what 1 took it to be; it is very 
interesting.” It is what 1 would call a philosophical delineation 
of prejudice as evinced by Protestants towards the Roman Catho¬ 
lics in England. It is pre-eminently the book which will teach the 
student of English how to cut without slashlngi, without abusing, 
without violence or even harshness. Gentle words are employed, 
but the weapon is truth, and truth* says Newman, is the greatest 
satire; and so the reader will find it, as he begins to understand the 
great author. These Lectures effectively illustrate “ the Protestant 
Tradition,” as obtained in England; about the middle of this cen¬ 
tury. What has since changed that atmosphere of hatred towards 
Catholictsm? "Fling upon the gale said Newman about forty 
years ago the faintest whisper of Catholicism, and the Estab¬ 
lished Church, as by instinct recognizes its co-natural foe;” 
such was the " nonsensical and fanatical side of Protestantism ” 
then, what is-it now ? Toleration %nd more than toleration, 
the actual adoption of the Religion once hated and despised— 
and hateid since* the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. This change. 
is due to thesb Lectures, and^o those before it entitled .<4 Kgiicaif 
D(fieHHies, which 1 yould also recommena to my readers, sis, 
being quite familiaif* with the subject treated in this work; 
there is evidence bf great depth and grasp of mind, in 
Nawmaa here l&d ^‘ ^e IMtest scope to his powers .of or^ly 
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and beautiful e^poaitiou” and it dpened a far greats range to bic 
**8iQgular genius for gentle and delicate irony than anything 
vbkb he bad previously written!'^* 1 come now to his Idea of a 
University, which is ** full of graceful ahd instructive thought, and 
indeed writes Hutton, gave an impulse to the comprehension of 
true University culture, which ha^, a very great effect in stimulat¬ 
ing the reforms which soon afterguards took place in the Univer¬ 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge.. Those Discourses 

enforced with the utmost power the true purpose of liberal educa¬ 
tion, that it is a pursuit of knowledge for the sake of knowledge, 
and not for the value of any of the fruits or *applications of 

knowledge, hpwever important. His general position 

throughout is, that Theolhgy is essential to true University study, 
because it is a branch of true knowledge, and is the most real 
and the most important «f ail the branches of true knowledge, 
since it harmonises and connects all the other studies and sciences, 
and gives them their due subordination in relation to the purpose 
of life. Then there is Newman’s Apologia pro vita sua, the most 
beautiful autobiography in the English langus^e, «nd one, 
which will ever be read, with the deepest interest by those 
who love truth and sincerity. The Essays on Miracles is 
also a very readable bosk; but the position taken up by 
Newman in his work of 1878, seems to me unique. In my 
own way, I will try to explain w'hat I have there gathered. Mind 
by a subtle influence, operates on matter and, in a mysterious 
way, makes it subservient to its wishes. The mind operates 
on an instrument jvhich is made to operate on some force, and 
this force in its turn transmits its energy* to something else. 
Take for eUample the writing on this manuscript; fhe mind 
operates on the brain, the brain on the merves and muscles, and 
then on the pen which I am using, and the pen On the paper. So 
too in telegraphy, the mind acts on a CQifain instrument, which 
acts on the force called electricity, and by a. medium or vehicle, 
its energy or the wishes of the mind or operator, are transmitted 
a hundred or a thousand or ten thousand miles. The operators 
at either end of the wire or cable are not seen and, as is invariably 
the case, not ktibwn to each other, and scarcely seem to realize 
how rite messs^e came; but each knows that the message has come 
and was sent by a beii^ possessed of a nUnd. Why then, is it diffi¬ 
cult or impossible for to act in this or any similar way as seems 
best to,. Him, the Sovereign Lord of heaven and earth? Are not 

* His Lectures on OethoUrism In EogIaa^^l|h»e aftermiliia wiitteu. 
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all the forces, create or ancre^e known oruakoownabsolutely His? 
May He not deal with them as we deal with steam and watei;aiid 
air and electricity ? Why cannot He touch the cloud overbeadj so as 
to cause it to discharge its electricity on me or mine? Why eanncM; 
Hd touch the springs of my hemt,, or the current of my Uioughts 
that I may become His instrume^^t in Mving a. starving, a drown- 
ing or a dying man ?■—Do all thehe things, and yet be hidden from 
our impure gase. Wc receive th.e messages good, bad, or indifferr 
ent, thousands and millions act by them, but does one in a million 
see or know him who sent the message ? All that we know is that 
there is a mind* operating on our behalf, or perhaps we even do not 
think of this, we only think "of the subject-matter of the message. 
God is ever acting for and by us—who evbr thinks that He is ? He 
is in our midst, but who knows Him ? who has ever seen Him ? but 
He is not the less our God and Father,^Almighty and Everlasting. 

But say the objectors it took ns thousands of yekrs to arrive 
at the knowledg^e and the uses of steam and electricity. Does it 
follow therefore that, He who holds all the forces of nature in the 
hollow of ‘His Hand, indeed, who is the creator of all things, 
that He is, or ever was ignorant of their uses ? Or did He make 
a compact with any one not to effect His Purposes by touching 
the springs of His handiwork ? Or did He create the universe 
and then left it all to look after itself. Himself retiring from the 
scene of His all but infinite labours ? But the laws of nature are 
unchangeable. Even so, does it follow therefore that God cannot 
change or order them according to His wishes ? Granted how¬ 
ever, that He, even He, does not change thepi can it with reason 
be said that it- is necessary for Him to do so ? for, there are many 
uses to which we put air and water, steam and elcctAcity without 
changing their essential and constituent properties; and what is 
possible to us, must*be infinitely possible to Him with whom all 
things are as clay. ^ 

I come now to that rcma^able work from which that English¬ 
man Darwin first, and othm adtenvards, borrowedlhe idea of Deve¬ 
lopment, I mean Newman's Development of Christian Doeirine. It 
is divided into two parts. The 6rst part deals with Develc^ments 
viewed in themselves, and is arranged under four bends, vis., 0) 
development of ideas, (2) the antecident argument io behalf o| 
developments; (3) the historiciU argument in behalf of the extsting 
devetopments; (4) instances in illuslratron. The second part 
greats on Developments viewed relatively to corruptions, and is 
divided into eight Chapters. The first of these, deals^lviUi 
Genuine Developments, is contrasted with corruptions, is 
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arranged under sevM “ N<^/' as Newman^ in Ibis own original' 
and eSqpreiliire way* calls them. They are the following:-«»'(f) 
Prescfhmtsoo of Type; (a) Continuity of Principles; (3) Power of 
Assimilation; (4) its Logipd Sequence; ^5) the Anticipation of 
its Future; (6) Conservative action upon its Past; and (7) Its ^ 
chronic Vigour. The remaining chapters are employed in the 
illustration of each of these rem^kabte “ notes/* uhich aie now 
the common property of every writer on evolutipn^ whether of 
matter or organism, worlds or animal^, But, how few of them, 
and how few of those who read their productions, know the . 
man from whom the profound idea of Development/* and ifs 
Tests originated' I remember some people asking me: " Was 
Newman the writer who introduced ^e viord development 
into the EngUsh language ? at least, this is what we have gathered 
from the articles about him." Who will after this dispute 
Mr. Gladstone’s remaj^k that the world does not know its greatest 
men? 

" When we consider" writes Hutton, " that the Essay on Dev§> 
lopment was written in 1844 and 1845, many years before the 
sdenttfic conception of biological evolution had been explained 
and illustrated by Darwin and Wallace, and a host of other writers, 
it appears'to me that this essay, with its many admirable illustra¬ 
tions from biology, demonstrates that Newman’s genius is not 
simply, as has been often asserted, a special gift for the vindica¬ 
tion of authority in religion, and for tHe revivification jof the past, 
since it betrays so deep an insight into the generating riioughts 
which are transforming the present and moulding the future. His 
discussion of the true teste of genuine development is marked by 
the keenest penetration into one of the moU cha^aetertshe con¬ 
ceptions of modem science.** " All th68e tests of true, Is distin¬ 
guished from corrupt or deteribrating development, are discussed 
by Neuman with admirable subtlety, and a very fine sense for the 

scientific character of the conception of evolution itself, . 

which, in the year 1845, was ceftainly very remarkable!^ And it 
was this very remarkable investigation Which led Newman captive 
into the Roman Catholjc Church; but before he was thus led he wrote 
a postcriptlso his Essay, " which will be remembered as long as the 

English language endures. Its absolute simplicity and 

appropriateness to the close of such an argument like this, is most 
impressive!* " Such he wrote, were the dioughts concerning * the 
Blessed Vision of Peace* of one whose long.continued petition 
had bemi that the most Merciful would not despise the work of His 
own Hands, nor leave him to himself, wj^le yet hisses were dim, 
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‘ and his breast laden, and he could but employ Reason in the things 
of Faith. And now dear reader, time is short, eternity is long. 
Put not from you what you have here found; regard it not as^mere 
matter of present controversy; set not out resolved to refute it, 
^ and looking about for the j>est way of doing so; seduce not yottr> 
self with the imagination that it * comes of disappointnuenti or 
disgust, or restlessness, or wounded feeling, or undue sensibility, 
or other weakness. Wrap not yourself round in the associations 
of years past, nor determine that to be truth which you wish to be 
so, nor make an ^dipl of cherished anticipations. Time is short, 
eternity is long.” [See Cardinal Newman b^R. H. Hutton, and 
^ohn Henry Newman by Wilfnd Meynell, also the last *page of 
Development of Christian Doctrine."] 

To another work I shall now take the reader—-Newman’^s 
Grammar^ or rather the basis or philosophy of Assent. This 
masterly and elaborate Essay was written by,the great Cardinal on 
his sixty ninth year, and was published in 1870, to the extreme 
wonderment of Englishmen generally to whom Newman was* 
forgotten or, who had shelved him, as we shelve the old and use¬ 
less. It is in two parts: the first treats on .Assent and Apprehen¬ 
sion, and is divided into five chapters; .the second, deals with 
Assent and Inference under five aspects, namely, .Assent as un¬ 
conditional, Certitude, Inference, the Illative sense, and .Inference 
and Assent in the matter of Religion. Consider the truth and 
beauty of the following extract from Part I. page 105 : 

CONSCIENCE-AND BELIEF IN GOD. 

I assume that conscience has a legitimate place among our mental 
. acts, as really so, as the action of memory of reasoning, of imagination, 
or as the sense of the beautiful; that, as there are objects which, when 
presented to the mind, cause it to feel grief, regret, joy, or desire, i^o there 
are things which excite in us approbation or blame, and which we in con¬ 
sequence call right or vrrong; and which experienced in ourselves, kindle 
in us that specific sum of pleasure or pain, which goes by the name of a 
good or bad conscience. This being taken for granted, I shall attempt to 
show that in this special feeling, which follows on'the commission of what 
we call right, or wrong, lie the materials for the real apipehension of 
a .'lMvine Sovereign and Judge. 

The feding of conscience (being I repeat, a certain keen sens&ility, 
pleasant or painful,—selhapproval and hope, or compunction and fear,—- 
attendant on certain of our actions, which in consequence we call nght or 
wrtmg) is twofold :- 4 t is a moral sense, and a sense of duty ; a judgment 
of die reason and a ma^stejial dictate. Of course its Mt. is indivistble; 
M it has these^wo aspects, ^tinct from each other, and adimttii|l|;of a 
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separate consideratiom Though liost my sense of the obligation which 
I He under to abstain from acts of dishonetty, 1 should not in conac' 
queM» lose ray sense that such actions were an oirtrage offered to my 
moral nature. Again, though 1 lost my sense of their moral deformity, 

I should therefore lose my sense that they were forbidden to me. Thus ^ 
conscience has both a critical and a* jt^icious office, and though its prompt* 
ings, in the breasts of the millions of ))oman beings to whom it is given 
are not in all cases correct, that does not necessarily interfere with the 
force of its testimony and of its sanction : its testimony that there is a 
right and a wrong, and its sanction to that testimony conveyed in the 

feelings which attend on right or wrong conduct . ‘.[But] 

let us consider conscience, not as a rule of right conduct, but as a sanction 
of right conduct .... Conscience is ever forcing on us by threats and 
by promises that we must follow the right and avoid the wrong; so far it is 
one and the same in the mind of every one, whatever be its particular 
errors in particular minds as to the acts which it orders to be done or to be 
avoided \ and in this respect it corresponds to pur perception of the beauti* 
ful and deformed. As we have naturally a sense of the beautiful and 
graceful in nature and art, though tastes proverbially differ,, so we have a 
sense of duty and obligation, whether we all associate with the same 
certaiS actions in particular or not. Here, however, Taste and Con* 
science part company; for the sens^ of beaudfulness, as indeed the moral 
sense, has no special relations to persons, but contemplates objects in 
themselves. Conscience on ^ the other hand, is concerned with persons 
primarily, and with actions mainly as viewed in their doers, or rather with 
self-alone and one’s own actions, and with others only indirectly and as if 
in association with self. 

And further, taste is ks own evidence, appealing to nothing beyond 
its own sense of the beautiful or the ugly, and f njoying the specimens of 
the beautiful simply for their own sake; but conscirace does not repose 
on itself but v^uely reaches forward to something beyond self, and 
dimly discerns a sanction higher thaw self for its decisions, fls is evidenced 
in that keen sense of obligation and responsibility which informs them. 
A^id hence it is that we are accustomed to speak of conscience as* a 
voice,—a term which we should never think of applying to the sense of 
the beautiful; and moreover a voice, or the echo of a voice, imperative 
and constmning, like no* other dictate in the whole of our experience. 

And again, in conse4uence of this prerogative of dictating and com¬ 
manding, which is of its essence, coiiscience has an intimate bearing on 
our affe(^ons.and emotions, leading us to revetenee and awe, hope and 
fear, especially fear, a feeling which is foreign for the most part, not only 
to taste, but cvea'to the moral sense, except in consequence of accidental 
associations. No fear is felt by any one who tecognises that his conduct 
has not been^beautiful, though he may be mcHl^ed at himself, if perhaps 
he has thereby forfeited some adrantage; if he bfs been bcirayedi 
into any kind of immorality, he has a lively sense of responsibility and 
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guUi, though the act be no offence against societyi of distress and appre^ 
hension, even though it may be of present service to him, of compunc¬ 
tion and regret, though in itsdf it be most pleasurable,—of confusion of 
face, though it mkj have no witnesses. These varimis perturbaticnu of 
mind, which are characteristic of a bad conscience, and may be very 
considerable,—self-reproach, poignant* shame, haunting remorse, dull 
dismay at the prospect of the fu^re,—^and their contraries, when the 
conscience is good, as real though less forcible, selfapproval, inward 
peace, lightness of heart, and the like,—^these emotions constitute a sp^i- 
fic difference between conscience and our other mtellectnal senses,— 
common sense, gobd sense, sense of expedience, taste, sense of honour, 
and the like,—as indeed they would also constitute between conscience 
and the moral sense, supposing these two were not aspects of one and the 
same feeling exercised upon one and the same subject-matter. 

So much for the characteristic phenomena, which conscience pre¬ 
sents, nor is it difficult to determine what they imply, 1 refer once more 
to our sense of the beautiful. This sense is attended by an intellectual 
enjoyment, and is free from whatever is of the nature of emotion, except 
in one case, viz., when it is e.vcited by personal objects; then it is that 
the tranquil feeling of admiration is exchanged for the excitement of 
affection and passion. Conscience too considered as a moral* senSe, an 
intellectual sentiment, is a sense of admiration and disgust, of approbation 
and blame: but it is something more than a moral sense; it is always, what 
the sense of the beautiful is only in certain eases; it is always emotional. 
No wonder then that it always implies what that sense only sometimes 
implies; that it always involves the recognition of a living object, towards 
which it is directed. Inanimate things cannot stir our affections \ these are 
correlative with persons.. If, as is the case, we feri responsible,, are asham¬ 
ed, are frightened, at transgressing the voice of conscience, this implies that 
there is one to whom we are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, 
whose claims upon us we fear. If, on doing wrong, we feel the same 
tearful, broken-hearted sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting a mother; 
If, on doing right, we enjoy the same sunny serenity of mind, the same 
soothing, satisfactory delight uriiich follows on our receiving praise frogi 
a father, we certainly have within us the image of some person, to whpm 
our love and veneration look, in whose smile we find our happiness, for 
whom we yearn, towards whom we direct our pipings in whose anger 
we are troubled and waste away. These feeling in us ate such as require 
for their exciting cause an intelligent being: we are not affectiemate 
towards a stone, not do we feel shame before a horse or a ; we have 
no remorse or compunction on breaking mere human law; yet, so it is, 
conscience excites all these painful emotions, confuritm,*foreboding, self- 
condemoalion; and (m the other band it'sheds upon us a deep peace, a 
sense of security, a resignatiem and a hope, which there is no sensible, 
00 earthly object cameliciL .^“Tbe wicked flees, when no one putsl^th •/* 
then,, why docs he flee ? Whence lerrotl W-ho is it that he sees in 
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solitude, iti darkness, in the hidden chambers of his heart? If the cause 
of diose emotions does n<tt belong to this visible world, the Object to 
which hh percepticm is directed must be Supernatural and Divine; and 
thus the phenomena of cmiacience, as a dwtaie^ avail to impress the ima- 
ginaUon with the picture of a Supreme Governor, Judge, holy, just, 
powerfhl, all-seeing, retributive, and is the creative prinyple of ethics. 

And let me here again refer tc^ the fact, to which 1 have already 
drawn attention, that this instinct of the mind recognizing an external 
master in the dictate of conscience,* and imaging the thought Of Him in 
the definite impressions which con^ience creates, is parallel to that other 
law of, not 8nly human, but of brute nature, by which the presence of 
unseen individual beings is discerned mnder the shijting shapes and 
‘colours of the visible world. Is it by ^nse, or by reason, that brutes 
understand the real unities, material and spiritual, which arp signified by 
the lights and shadows, the brilliant ever-changing calidoscope, as it may 
be called, which pldys upon theirVir/thu. Not by reason, for they have 
not reason ; not by sense, because they are transcending sense; therefore 
it is an instinct. This faculty on the part of brutes, unless we were used 
to it, would strike us as a great mysteiy. It is one peculiarity of animal 
natures to be susceptible of phenomena through the channels of sense, 

It is another to have in those sensible phenomena a perception of the ' 
individuals to which this or that g~oup of them belongs. This percep¬ 
tion of individual .things, amid the maze of shapes and colours which 
meets their sight, is given to brutes in large measures, and that, apparent¬ 
ly from the moment of their birth. It 'is by no mere physical instinct, 
such as that which leads him to his mother for milk, that the new-dropped 
lamb recognizes each of his fellow lambkins as a whole, consisting of 
many parts bound up in one, and, before he is an hour old, makes expe¬ 
rience of his and their rival individualities. And much more distinctly 
do the horse and dog rtcogtaze even the personality of their master. How 
are we to explmn this apprehension of things, which are one and indivi¬ 
dual, in die mjdst of a world of pluralities and transmutatidns, whether 
in the ii»tance of brutes or again of children ? 

. But until we account for the knowledge which an infant has of his 
modifr or his nurro, what reason have we to take exception at the 
doctiine, as strange and difficult, that in the dictate of conscience, with¬ 
out previous experiences or analogical reasoning, he is able gradually 
to perceive the voice, or the -^hoes of the voice, of a master, living 

(mrsontd, and sovereign P.^iThe child keenly 

understsmds that there is a difference between right and waong; and when 
he has done what h% believes to be wrong, he is conscious that he is 
offending One to whom he is amenable, dhom he does not see, who 
sees him. His mind teaches forward with'a strong presentiment to the 
thought t moral'Govemoi^ sovereign over Inm, mindful and just. It 
is tny wish to take an ordinary child, bm^’scffl one who is safe from in¬ 
fluences destmctive of his rellgiom in^tinctsf S^pposing*he has offended 
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his parents, he will all alone and without ^ort, as if it were the most 
natural of acts, place himself la the pres^ce of God, and beg ol Him 
to set him rigk with them. Let us consider how much is cpnl^ned in 
this simple act. First, it involves the impression on his mind of an 
unseen Being with whom be is in immediate relation, and Uiat relation 
so familiar that he can address Him whenever he himself chooses; next, 
of one w'hose good-will towards Kim he is assured of, and can take for 
granted—najr, who loves him better, and is nearer to him, than his parents; 
further, of one who can heat him,'wherever he happens to be, and who 
can read his thoughts, for his prayer need not be vocal; lastly, of One 
who can effect a critical change in the state of feeling of Others towards 
him. That is we shatl not be wrong in holding that this child has in 
his mind the image of an invisible Being, who exercises a particular 
providence among us, who ^s present everywhere, who is heart-reading, 
heart-changing, ever-accessible, open to impetration. What a strong and 
intimate vision of God must he have already attained, if, as I have sup¬ 
posed, an ordinary trouble of mind has the spontaneous effect of leading 
him for consolation and aid to an Invisible Personal Power I 

Moreover, this image brought befdre his mental vision is (he image 
of One who by implicit threat and promise commands certain things 
• which, the same child coincidently, by the same act of his mind, approves; 
which receive the adhesion of his moral sense and judgment, as right 
and good. It is the image of One who*is good, inasmuch as enjoining 
and enforcing what is right and good, and who, in consequence, not only 
excites in the child hope ami fear,—nay (it may be added), gratitude 
towards Him, as giving a law and maintaining it by reward and punish- 
ment,—but kindles in him love towards Him, as giving him ‘a good law, 
and therefore as being good Himself, for it is the property of goodness to 
kindle love, or rather the very object of love is goodness ; and all those 
distinct elements^ of the moral law, which the typical child, whom 1 am 
supposing, more or less consciously loves and approves,—truth, puritf, 
justice, kindness, and the like,—are but shapes and aspects of goodness. 

. And having io his degree a sensibility towards them all, for the sake of 
them all, he is moved to love the Lawgiver, who enjoins them upon him. 
And, as he can contemplate these qualities and their manifestations under 
the common name of goodness, he is prepared to think of them as indi¬ 
visible, correlative, supplementary of each other in one and the same 
Personality, so that there is no aspect or gogdnessrwhich God is not; and 
that the more, becj^use the notion of-a perfection embracing all possible 
excellences, both moral and intellectual, is especially congenial to the mind,, 
and those are in uct intellectual attributes^ as well as moral, included in 
the child's image of God, as above represented. * 

Such is the apprehension which evpn a child may have of bis ISove- 
reign Lawgiver and judge; which is possible in the case of children, 
because, at least, some children pouess it, whether others possess it or no; ■ 
and which, wben^t is found iH-ehildrep, is found to act prompUl^ and 
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keenly^ by reason ol Ibe paucity of their ideas. It is an image of the 
good God» good in Himself, good relatively to the child, with whatevef’ in- 
completeness; an image, behiie it has been reflected on, and before it is 
recognised by him as a notion. Though he cannot explain or define the 
. word '* God,*' when told to use it, his acts show that to him it - is far more 
than a word. He listens indded, with wonder and interest to fables or 
•talM; he has a dim, shadowy sense what he hears about persons, and 
matters d this world; but be has that within him which actually vibrates, 
responds, and gives a deep meaning to the lessons of his first teachers 
•( about the will and the providence of God. 

How far this initial religious knowledge comes from without, and how 
' far from within, how much la natural, how much implies a special aid 
whijch is above nature, we have no means of determining, nor is it neces* 
sary for my present purpose to determine. I am not engaged in tracing 
the image of God in the mind of a child or a man to its first origins, but 
showing that he can become possessed of such an image, over and above 
all mere notions of God, and in what that ima|;e consists. Whether its 
elements, latent in*the mind, wouId*ever be elicited without extrinsic help 
is, very doubtful; but whatever be the actual history of the first formation 
of the divine image within us, so far at least is certain, that, by informa- 
tions mctemal to ourselves, as time goes on, it admits of being strengthened 
and improved. It Is certain too that, whether it growi brighter and 
stronger, or on the other hand, is dimmed, distorted, or obliterated, de¬ 
pends on each of us individually, and on his circumstances. 

It is more than probable that, in the event from neglect, from the 
temptations of life, from* bad companions, or from the urgency of secular 
•occupations, the ligtit of the soul will &de away and die out. Men trans¬ 
gress their sense of duty, and gradually lose those sentiments of shame 
and fear, the natural supplements of transgression, which, as I have «aid, 
are the witnesses of the Unseen Judge. •Rnd^even were it deemed Im¬ 
possible that those who had in their first youth a genuine apprehension of 
Him, could ever utterly lose it, yet thit apprehension may become 
almost nndistinguishalfle from an inferential acceptance of the ^reat truth, 
x>r may dwindle into a mere notion of their intellect. On the contrary, 
the image of God, if duly cherished, may expand, deepen, and be com-' 
pleted, with the growth of ^heif powers and in the course of life, under 
the varied lessons, within, and without them, which are brought home to 
them concaming that same God, One and Personal, by means of educa¬ 
tion, social ifitercOttfse, experience, and literature. To a mind thus care¬ 
fully fonned upon the basis of its natural con^dsnce, the world, both of 
. nature and of ifian, does but give back a reflection of those truths about 
the One, laying God, which have been familiar to it from childhood. Good 
and evil meet ns daily as we pass through life, and there are those who 
think it phiidsopldca! to a^ towards the manifestations ol each with some 
$mt (A impartiality, as if evil had as much fi|^t to be 'there afi good, or 
even a better, as having-mcue striking triu^iilGB and a Atiader jurisdiction. 
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And because the course of things is determined by fixed laws, they con¬ 
sider that those laws preclude the present agency of the Creator in the 
carrying out of particular issues. It ilt otlu^wise with the theology of a 
religious imagination. It has a living hold on truths which are really to 
be found in the world, though*they are not upon the ’surface. It is able 
to pronounce by anticipation, what it takes a long argument to prove—diat 
good is the rule, and evil the exception. It is able to assume thht, uni¬ 
form as are the laws of nature, they are consistent with a particular 
Providence. It interprets what it sees around it bj this previous inward 
teaching, as the true key of that maze of vast complicated disorder; and 
thus it gains a more and more consistent and luminous vision of God 
from the most unpromising materials. Thus conscience is a connecting 
principle between the creature and his Creator; and the firmest hold of 
theological truths is gained by, habits of personal religion. When men 
begin all their works with the thought Of God, acting for His sake, and 
to fulfil His will, when they ask His blessing on themselves and their life, 
pray to Him for the objects they desire, and see Him in the event, whether 
it be according to their prayers or not^ they will find'every thing that 
happens tend to confirm them in the truths about Him which live in their 
imagination, varied and unearthly as those truths may be. Then they 
are brought into His presence as that of a Living person, and are able to 
hold converse with Him, and that with a directness and simplicity, with 
a confidence and intimacy, which we use towards our earthly superior; 
so that it is doubtful whether we realize the company of our fellow-men 
w'lth greater keenness than these favoured minds are able to contemplate 
and adore the unseen, incomprehensible Creator.” 

Newman’s literary genius has been so great and his manifested itself 
in a style of such grace and delicate pathos, in satire so keen, searching, 
vivacious, yet tender, most rare, in fact unique, that the highest>piace in 
the literature of his cotintf/ was easily within his reach, long before the 
world proclaimed him the Laureate of English prose. *' But power of this 

kind is precisely what he never coveted.^ . What is perfectly 

clear to any one who can appreciate Cardinal Newman at all is, that from 
the beginning to the end of his long career he was penetrated by a feivent' 
love of God, a fervent love for the Christian revelation, and a steadfast 
resolve to devote the whole force of a singularly powmful and eifen 
intense character to the endeavour to promote tRe conversion of his 
fellow-countrymen, from their (bpid and unreal precession of Christianity 

to a new and profound faith in it. Whether tried then by the' 

test of the nobility, intensity and steadfastness of his woik, dr by the test 
of the greatness of the powers which have been consecrated to that work, 
it would be hard to fix on any man now living who could rival Cardinal 
Newman.” 

In concluding this attempt to introduce into Bengal the'works of one 
of the greatest n\pn that this world has seen, the father of the mosyjtro- 
foundj recondite and fruitful ideas of this century,'the author of cla^tcal 
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English prose and poetry, and the pattern o! a holy Christian life, 1 may 
be allowed to say, that, 1 once had doubts in the universality of conscience, 
but, much as 1 doubted It, do 1 be^eve in it now, and for good reasons 
too. I had always thou^t that the uneducated and ignorant masses 
possessed no conscience, and that this small still voice wm the child of 
education. No such thing! I questioned the most ignorant and the* 
poorest prodncte of nature, and |he lowest caste peoples of India, and 
have always found that they have this sense of Right and. Wrongs with 
differences only In regard to particulars caused by hsd>it8 and cusUmis 
peculiar to the race or tribe.. 

C. J. WHINCOP-SMITH. 
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A SCEPTICS VIEW OF INDIAN RAILWAYS: 

The extension of railways is consi(fered one oif the greatest 
blessings which British rule has<conferred on India. Forty years 
ago there was not a single mile of rail road in India; now there 
are over sixteen thousand miles of it penetrating ^nd girdling the 
country. The ben.eficial effects of railways have been well shewn 
by Lord Ripon in an article published in the Paternoster Review 
for October 1890. “It is needless to point out how improved 
communications and increased facilities for travel break down 
obstinate and long established prejudices, and widen men’s minds 

in a single generation.The introduction of railway travailing 

has had a direct and necessary influence in weakening and in 
certain rejects over-coming the distinctions and prejudices of 
caste.” , * 

Every word of this statement is perfectly true. By facilitating 
intercourse railways have certainly helped our social progress to 
some extent. . They have also been of great use in transporting 
food to those parts of the country which are affected by famines. 
•Jtut if we look beneath the surface we find, that some of the 
benefits which . are alleged to have accrued from railways are of a 
questionable character ; and that they are also accompanied by a 
few positive evils. In the first place, railw'ays have by facilitating 
the transport of European manufactures helped to destroy indige* 
nous industries. The artisans whom these industries afforded occu¬ 
pation have heen yearly swelling the number of needy peasants 
and labourers. Mr. James Cotton writes in his treatise on India 
in the English citizen series: “ With the weavers have gone the 

numerous caste of dyers. In the same way «many other handi¬ 
crafts have suffered cither from the abolition of Native Courts or 
from English rivalry. Carpet making, fine embroidery, jewellery, 
metal wosk, damascening of arms, saddlery, carving, paper-making, 
even architecture and sculpture Have all alike ^ayed.” No 
doubt* a portion of the artisan class finds employment in the rail¬ 
way workshops as smiths and carpenters ; and many more find work 
al labourers in thu mines, fackaries and tea estates which railwdj^s 
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have helped to develop. Their number is estimated at one million 
and a quarter. This is nO doubt a set«off against the heavy loss 
which the industrial people have suffered owing to the extension 
of railways. But the testimony of District officers is almost una> 
nimous in showing that the greater majority of them are driven to 
agriculture. Large towns with urb|n populations have dwindled into 
inconsiderable villages. It has been estimated that no less than 
ninety per cent of the population of India lives upon agriculture. 
The increase of agricultural at the sacrifice of artisan population is 
certainly not advantageous for India. It is true the mass of her 
people must from time immemorial \iave been mainly agricultural. 
But there can be no doubt that a great portion of her wealth 
depended upon her mining and manufacturing industries, as indeed 
the wealth of every country must do. No country that is purely 
agricultural can ever be rich. Down to the early years of the 
present century, India did not export her food grains, but cotton, 
silk and various other manufactures. It was to participate in the 
trade of these that the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and 
the English came to India. About the end of the last century 
(1798—99) the value of piece goods and Organzins silk exported 
from India to England amour ted to over a million and a half 
pounds sterling. No cottor goods were then imported into India; 
iron and steel to the value of only £36,530 pounds were imported. 
Now the relations have entirely changed. She sends abroad her 
spare food, and imports foreign manufactures. Her people are 
dependant upon Europe for all necessaries of life except food, not 
to speak of luxuries. The clothes they wear come from Man¬ 
chester; the ploughs with which they till •their land, the axes with 
which they cut their trees, are made of English iron ; knives, 
scissors, cooking utensils, matches, in fadt nearly all their house¬ 
hold requisites are of English manufacture. Even the trinkets 
which adorn them or their houses come from Europe, In 1885, 
India imported nearly 2^ milHons of pounds worth of cotton 
manufactures, twist and yarn, nearly 2 millions worth of raw and 
manufactured silk, four millions worth of raw and manufactured 
iron, &c. The almost wholesale ruin of. indigenous manufactures 
has directly and indirectly helped to produce a most serioua state 
of congestion throughout British India. 

The serious problem now is how long will land be able to 
bear the daily increasing strain upon it. Government has been 
trying by the establishment of model Faims and other measures to 
teach the-peasants how to make the land 3rield mor^ than it does 
now. For all cultivable land will soon hh brought ^uhder cultiva- 
0 
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tion; and unless its food>gfrowing capacity increases, the people 
gfradually becoming tnpre and more entirely dependent upon it, 
will have to starve. But the prospect of agricultural improvement 
is very gloomy. 

The present state of things in fndia is indeed very sad. No 
doubt railways are not solely resy^onsible for it. Hand-made things 
such as those which the Indians Used to make could not have long 
competed again.<5t machine-made articles. Tftey might however, 
have gradually adapted to the new order of things themselves. 
But cheap means of communication, amongst which railways are 
most prominent, did not give them the time. The Englishmen are 
now about the only people in the world who strictly follow the 
principles of free trade, India (including Burma) is now the only 
extensive mart where English manufactures are admitted free of 
duty. The absence of a tariff combined with the extension of 
railways has helped to kill the indigenous industries, and has 
considerably handicapped the people in their endeavours to revive 
them. 

Secondly .—Railways have by facilitating transport developed 
the export trade of India. The export trade of British India is 
really not so great as the figures published in the Statistical Tables 
would appear to show. It is estimated at some 83 millions of 
pounds. But as was shown by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in two 
articles publi.shed in the Contemporary Review, 1887, the true 
trade exports of the people .of British India do not amount to 
more than 30 million pounds, that is to say only 3 shillings per 
head per annum for a population of nearly 200,000,000. But 
there can be no doubt that the export trade of British India has 
been increasing. The wheat-trade especially has undergone con¬ 
siderable development of late. It is almost universally held to be 
a very good sign. The cultivator is said to have greatly benefitted 
by it. He unquestionably gets better prices for his crops. But a 
portion of his increased profits is consumed in enhanced rent. A 
portion also goes to pay enhanced w^es for labourers, though, 
unfortunately, the enhancement is not in the same proportion as 
that of the prices of food grains. The margin oi profits that is 
left after meeting these charges is not very large. Still he has 
sufficient amount left which may be taken to be the equivalent of 
the grain he would have stored had not the introduction of railways 
offered him tempting prices to sell it. But what does he do with 
the cash he has in his hands ? The uneducated masses are no- 
wheri? distinguished for thrift. So long as they have mon^ in 
.tiietr bands, thb temptaticil to spend it is very great. To tHII^ergo 
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»9lf-demat in the present in order that they may lay by lor the- 
future requires an amount of education which they have not 
generally got. They are dazzled by the civilisation which is forced 
spon them. They are not prepared for it. They have not been 
gradually led up to it, they arc not qualified for it They have not 
acquired tlte habits which would^ enable them to adapt themselves 
to their new environment. They squander away a portion of. the 
money which they get in exchange for their grain on drink or 
festivities ; and the remainder is spent on various European articles 
which the railway has brought to their doors, consisting of clothes^ 
toys and trinkets. The danger of these articles consists in their 
attractiveness and comparative cheapness. The cultivator and his 
family probably make a better show of comfort than they ever did 
before. But in reality they are worse off; they live like their 
labourers from hand to mouth. When famine threatens, they find 
they have little money and scarcely any store of grain to fall back 
upon: so they must starve. 

Thirdly ,—^We have already seen how railways have indirectly 
contributed to impoverish India by helping the substitution of 
foreign for indigenous manufactures. They have also done this 
directly to a small extent. There are three kinds of Railways in 
India: Guaranteed, Subsidised and State. For the guaranteed 
and subsidised railways India has long had to remit to England 
annually over 5 millions sterling as interest. This docs not repre¬ 
sent the entire drain. The superior management of all the rail¬ 
ways is in the hands of the British; the savings out of the salaries 
of the Managers, Traffic Superintendents, and other Superior 
Railway Officers, swell the annual drain fcom India. 

Fourthly ,—Railways do not of course represent the progress 
of the people of India in any way. Excepting the state railways, 
they are all made chiefly out of English capital. All the railways 
have been surveyed and constructed by English Engineers ; they are 
managed by Englishmen; the machinery and other plant required 
for their construction and maintenance almost entirely come from 
England. The capital, the enterprise and the education that are 
necessary for the construction and maintenance of the Railways 
are all British. They loudly proclaim Western civilisation in 
India; 'but they do not indicate the progress of India in any way 
whatever. Not only so; their extension has in one .sense been 
detrimental to the future progress of India. The lines which are 
likely to be most remunerative have been constructed already. If 
Indians ever make sufficient progress to be able to undertake the 
construction of railways themselves, |i|^y‘will fin|j| to their dismay 
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that their new-born enteiprise wiU be ccmfronted by very seriom 
difficulties. 

Fi/thly.~^The Indian railways generally traverse tracts of 
deep alluvium subject to floods and require very high embank¬ 
ments to keep them above the flood level.* These embankments 
obstruct not only surface drainage, but also subsoil percolation to 
considerable depths; the heavy ttains passing over the embank¬ 
ments must pres| them and the alluvium underneath into hard 
almost impervious walls which cannot allow the subsoil water to 
percolate freely. Thus we have on either side of the railway lines 
stagnant marshes which must tend to spread malarial fever. It is 
certain that it is only since the construction of railways that 
Bengal has become so unhealthy as it is now. There are no 
doubt other causes of this insalubrity; but that railways are one 
of the most potent probably admits of no doubt. 

I would leave the reader to weigh the good and evil effects of 
the railways and judge which way the scale turns. I have treated 
of the latter at greater length as they are usually lost sight of. 

B. 
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LIFE INSVRANGE. 

Life Insurance makes adjustment between the possibilities and 
probabUities, the accidents and averages of life. A man owes 
support to his dependents just as much after he is dead as while 
living if he could have provided that support while living. 

That a man might better put his money in the bank than into 
a life policy is one of the commonest fallacies. The amount which 
secures say 5000 of insurance for a young man, on the day the 
first payment is made, would not amount to a single thousand in 
more than 7 years and during that seven years 68 out of 1000 will 
die. Fourteen years will elapse before money at interest will bring 
half the amount that it would if invested in insurance and during 
that time 129 out of 1000 will die. Before the money at interest 
reaches the amount afforded by a life insurance policy about 240 
in 1000 will have died. 

There is no antagonism between life insurance and banks. 
The two systems of laying aside money are radically different. 
The Insurance company provides against poverty during the 
time in which a man would be earning money to put in the bank. 
This is the period of danger and for 'this* insurance alone can 
provide. The bank takes care of the money if you save it, it 
increases it if you leave it there long enough, but you must earn 
and wait for all the security it affords. Life assurance on the 
other hand affords instant security and constant security to the 
amount of from Twenty to Fifty times the sum paid in yearly, 
according to the age of the insured and the kind of policy 
taken. 

The time was, when a life insurance ag%nt was considered very 
much of a bore. If his occupation was classed as a profession at all, 
it was looked upon as much beneath that of many other professions. 
That period has long passed. Sentiment has vastly changed. 
Throughout every Christian land, from the metropolis through each 
city, even to the most distant and sparsely settled neighbourhoods 
on the frontier the influence of the life insurance solicitor has been 
felt, not only in -procuring the signature to an application, but i« 
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making proofs of deaths for beneficiaries and seeing that cheques- 
were promptly placed in their hands, until now the great necessity 
of life insurance is recognised by both high and low and the 
agent acknowledged as a beftefactor, rather than an knpostofr 

Nothing offered in the market for sale to->day is more popular 
than life insurance. No profession or occupation today, where 
large capital is not employed, offers men of character whor 
possess, energy, tact, perseverance and enthusiasm such op¬ 
portunities and possibilities as the profession of life insurance. 
Less than twenty years ago it w’as common to find newspaper 
writers asserting that life insurance companies were eager to get 
all the premiums possible, but that they returned to the policy 
holders as little as possible. They were represented as playing 
with the policy-holder a game where all the chances were against 
jjiin—a sort of “heads I win—tails you lose” arrangement. All this 
was untrue then and no better now, though the asertion is seldom 
made now, as the logic of facts is against it. The largest and 
most successful Life offices in the world by far, are on the purely 
Mutual system, in which all the Profits are divided amongst the 
policy holders. 

Reasons for Insuring Life. 

It becomes an agent, to endeavour to impress upon the minda 
of all, the vast importance of securing to their families while in 
health, the means of a comfortable support, when their labors and 
their efforts can no longer avail. For there is no man in the com¬ 
munity, be his means ever^so limited, but who can through industry 
and economy, secure a small yearly sum which will enable him to 
pay the premium upon a life policy and thereby in a measure allevi¬ 
ate the pangs of a parting hour. 

It becomes an agent to appeal more especially to those who 
may be in the humbler walks of life, to secure for their families a 
fund which will enable them by prudence, industry and frugality, 
to feel themselves, and in fact to be, independent in their cir¬ 
cumstances, and able* to support and educate their children, 
in such a way as to qualify them to become useful members of 
the community and secure them beyond the reach, of penury 
and want. 

It becomes an agent to urge it upon the man engaged in busi¬ 
ness. In his days of prosperity he is little apt to think of the hour 
when adversity may come. Successful in his plans—want, to his 
family is unknown—^till suddenly a change comes—misfortune over- 
' takes, poverty approaches—unhappiness begins and misery fol- 
lo;nrs till real want and wr^hedness are the sad consequenc 
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How easy wow to pejteive that such a catastrophe mig^ht 
have been greatly mitigated if not entirely averted, by a single 
life policy. ' 

In short, it becomes an agent to endeavour to enlist both 
young and old, married and single, rich and poor in this cause, for it 
is the cause of philanthropy, of Morals, of religion and of virtue. 

The influences of race characteristics have their weight even 
in life insurance. English plans of life insurance for the most part 
have constantly in view protection against premature death. 

Where the American is concerned, death is something in the 
remote future—a policy offered as a good investment of his money 
is most attractive to him. 

The Frenchman’s idea of insurance differs again. He is as 
ready as the American to take up with a new plan which pleases 
him, but tires of it sooner. He does not consider that he may be 
unable to keep up the policy and demand that this contingency be 
recognized and provided for beforehand. 

When we cross the Rhine the condition again changes. Here 
the value of insurance is so well understood that the Government 
itself has gone into the business. The speculative or investment 
idea is very sparingly accepted. The German wants the most 
protection for his family at the least cost. 

To suit the tastes and circumstances of different nations 
abroad, new forms of policies have been introduced, an American 
company, the New York Life, having more than any other company. 
It is hardly possible to conceive a* need or requirement of men 
in any country or station of life which cannot be met and satisfied 
by some one form of this company’s conttaots. • 

Life Insurance is a part of and in sympathy exactly with the 
idea that lies in the fact, illustrated by the way in which humanity 
studies in its search for knowledge-->a f^ months ago a photograph 
was taken of the entire heavens and filed away in order that a 
thousand years from now another might be taken. Standing on 
that tremendous base line of a thousand years the men of that day 
will take another observation and learn something of those awful 
distances which could not be taught by the experience of one or 
even two generations—life insurance reaches into the future as a 
bird goes on its pinions into infinity. 

Think of the future stand it is finally to take, how far it is 
finally to reach and what finally to do for humanity. It is something 
that is shifting and changing the entire current of human thought 
from therlines of selfishness to the line of co>operation and brother¬ 
hood and to the fact that every man (li,8otn& aenW is his brother's 
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keeper. How lar will it go and what will it finally do? It is not too 
much to believe that the time will come when general society will 
thoroughly have learned the great lessons, the great moral truths 
which lie behind and under life assurance—that the time will come 
when a man who is called to settle his account and pass on will 
think not only of the money which his policy is leaving to his wi¬ 
dow and his children, but above arid beyond that he w'ill know that 
humanity has been so educated and changed by these principles, 
that he is not leaving his family defenceless and weak amongst 
men, who, like hungry wolves, are ready to tear them to pieces, but 
that he is leaving them safe, reposing on the great heart of huma¬ 
nity. 

L. A. 
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Before the end of the month of November. Sjr Auckland 
Colvin will lay down the reins of. government of the United Provin¬ 
ces, and the closing scenes of his Jong and eventful Indian career 
will have been enacted. Sir Auckland Colvin held the supreme 
control of the administration of one of the most interesting and 
prosperous provinces of India from the 21st November 1887 and 
filled a large space in the eyes of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects 
and of the Anglo-Indian official world. To him this periodical is 
indebted for the encouragement and support it has always received 
from him. With us, it is at obce a duty and a pleasure to enter into 
the review of a career that is closely associated with many important, 
events in the North Western Provinces for the last generation. 

Sir A. Colvin belongs tc the race of Haileybury Civilians, 
a race now nearly extinct but which did its own good work of 
'administration and reconstruction under appalling difficulties 
in days gone by. He entered the Civil Service on the 23rd 
November, 1858. After acting for some -years as an Assist¬ 
ant-Magistrate, he was for a short time employed in the Foreign 
Office under the Government of India. He remained for many 
years a Settlement-Officer, till he was appointed Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, in which capacity he thoroughly mastered the 
land law of the Province and w'as of* considerable help to the 
admini.strations of Sir William Muir and Sir John Strachey. Sir 
George Couper selected him for an appointment in Egypt in 1878 
and he remained five years in tj^at country, returning to India as 
a Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George 
and as Finance-Minister of the Supreme Council. It fell to him 
as Finance-Minister t!b move the re-imposition of the unpopular In¬ 
come-tax and to negotiate the compromise over the llbert Bill agi¬ 
tation that obtained the name of Concordat. It fell to him to 
succeed Sir Alfred Lyall as Lieutenant-Governor of the N. W. 
Provinces in 1887, and his administration ends with the last week 
of Novismber of the prelent year when he hands over the Govern¬ 
ment to lin suci^sor Sir Charles Haukes Tod Crosthwaite, also 
a N. W. P. Civilian who has seen s|i|i;lce in ml^ |>arts of the 
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country and on whom fell the task of reorganizing Upper Burma 
when it came to form a part of the British Empire. 

These are the main incidents of a career extending for 
34 years, which has^ with the exception of the episode in 
Egypt, been entirely spe^t in India. It is neither interest¬ 
ing nor profitable to notice fthe early years of bis service 
at any length. He did the dVdinary work that an Assistant- 
Magistrate, a Magistrate and Collector, and a Settlement-Of¬ 
ficer does. He was very industrious, and evinced early a great 
taste for letters, and in all the duties of active life he brought an 
energy and patience that were positively remarkable. The Magis 
trate in the North Western Provincei^ of India has a varied and 
interesting task to perform. He has to apply the matured con¬ 
ceptions and principles of English criminal law to a people that, 
compared with the advanced races of Europe, are still in a very pri¬ 
mitive state. He must be a man of large and broad understanding; 
otherwise he is sure to fail and degenerate into an intolerable 
tyrant. In applying the criminal law, in particular, he must rise 
above its technicalities. We have heard of Magistrates who have 
been known to sentence people to stripes or send them to jail whose 
offence consisted of plucking a few green chillies, valued at a few 
cowries, from street-side hedges, or for picking up the dry leaves of 
street-side trees for fuel. These are men of narrow notions, that 
always like to work by the rule of.the thumb. The Indian ad¬ 
ministrator must not be a machine. He must be able to assert 
his individuality. To be successful, he must have to familiarize 
himself with complicated systems of land-tenure that require a 
thorough and carefui study for correct comprehension. If he be 
a man of sensibility, open to the impressions of nature, his life, in 
spite of his hard work, is not altogether bereft of the charms of 
poetry. If Isaac Walton could demonstrate the tame and monoto¬ 
nous occupation of angling to possess a kinship with the pleasures 
of poesy, the life of the Indian district official may command those 
pleasures in abundance. In the winter he enjoys a delightful life 
in camp in different parts of his district, amid green meadows, 
beautiful parks, and all sorts of game. But this is the period of 
one’s Indian career when one lays the germs of future greatness if 
he has the capacity for it. There are Civilians that take but little 
interest in their work, go through it in a lazy, listless way, feel no 
interest in all that goes around them, and that are content to live and 
die as Magistrates and Collectors or as Sessions Judges. Such men 
there must be ip every line^and they seldom succeed in getti^ the 
prizes open tp.' honorable * ambition and talent. But thel« are 
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others who feel a real enthusiasm in their work) whose stock of in* 
formation about all that concerns India is large and varied, and 
who always find Ikne, abridging sleep if necessary, for poring 
over the best productioDS of ancient and modt^ro' literature. Such 
men are sure to come to the front and to rise above their com* 

f 

peers almost as sorely as oil comes over water in the physical 
world. Such men are easily.recognized by the ease, grace ’ and 
facility Vvith which they dhi.w up all their notes and reports. 
They are the nten that are early taken into the Secretariat and that 
afterwards rise to appoiirtmeuts whichconstitute the blue ribbon of 
the service. Sir Auetdand evidently belonged to the latter class, and 
very early he became an authority on the land problem in the N. W. 
Provinces. As Secretary to the Board of Revenue, he drew up a 
paper on the land-settlement of the N, W. Province,s, which was 
published in the Gazette of India at the especial request of Sir 
William Muir, the then Ueutenant-Gpvernor. In point of mastery 
of facts and figures, of literary grace and ‘ability in handling, it 
stands up to this time the best authoritative exposition of the official 
side of the question. As Secretary to the Government of the N. 
W. P., Sir Auckland dischargejd all hk duties with remarkable fa¬ 
cility. As, however, his personal share in the administrative 
measures in which he had a hand can never be ascertained, and as 
all he did must he taken to have merged in the general reputation 
of the Government he served^ any notice of his Indian career must 
necessarily be silent on this point. 

We need not refer at any length to Sir A. Colvin's career in 
Egypt. In his speeches and addresses to exclusively Mahomedan 
audiences in the course of his administration as Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor, he hail not been slow to declare fhatlt was'in Egypt that he 
gained that intimate acquaintance with,^ and innate sympathy for, 
Islam that distinguished him conspicuously in later life. He 
was Finance-Minister of India for four years, and to ills lot fell the 
ungrateful task of meeting the increased and almost overwhelm¬ 
ing expendituft for securing the Western frontier against the ex¬ 
pected attack at no*distant date of a powerful and diplomatic Euro¬ 
pean foe. As Finance-Minister he had to advise the re-imposition 
of the Income-tax and to do all that he could to make the Indian 
community sw'ailow so distasteful a pill. Hk financial administration 
was not charactertzed by any new or strUcing departure but was of 
the ordinVy routine type. But during 1 ;^ tenure of office in the 
Supreme Council, he took an active part in the general administra¬ 
tion of. the country and he was of jg^t use to Lord Ripon’s 
Government in' allaying the furious pnd almost^ insane agitation 
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against the Ilbcrt Bill, the provisions of which wwe regaled by 
both sides as possessing a signHicancy utterly disproportioDed to 
their actual scope. Sir Auckland Colvin suggested tbtijcomproroise 
which at least saved the principle of the Bill and whach the Euro- 
pean community accepted with good grace. When Lord Ripon 
was about to vacate his high ofific^^ there appeared in the columns 
of tl^fe Pioneer that remarkable pafer,'entitled, “ If it is real, what 
does it mean?' which is generally ascribed to the pen of Sir A*. Colvin. 
It is a statesmanlike paper, breathing a broad and liberal spirit, 
and instinct with the deepest sympathy with the children of the soil. 

The administration of Sir Auckland Colvin in the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh has been characterised by several impor^nt 
depj^ures. He, always took the deepest interest in all (questions 
relating to the health, and the hygienic conditions and the sanitation 
of the cities in his wide domain, and it is during his term of office 
that the large hospital buildings of Agra, and the waterworks of the 
cities of Allahabad, Agra, Benares and Cawnpore, have been in¬ 
augurated, and female hospitals have been commenced or completed 
in nearly every large and important centre of population. Sir Auck¬ 
land Colvin felt a real enthusiasm in*all that concerned this subject, 
and always strove to inspire his own feelings into the members 
of the medical profession subordinate to him. He lashed indolent 
Municipalities into action in this respect, made large grants out of 
the Provincial funds to all large cities. He was a warm supporter 
of the Lady Dufferin Fund, and during his five years’ rule the re¬ 
cord of the successful efforts that have been made for providing 
medical aid to the women of India has been singularly brilliant. 
He is a great advocate of the system df frequent tours by 
all his official subordinates as he considers this to be the best 
means of bringing the Government home to the people and of 
making the officials themselves learn at first hand all that con¬ 
cerns them in their work of proper and sympathetic administration. 
Sir Auckland Colvin is not one of those who view the appointment 
of the natives of India to high offices with disfavoulR He has ap¬ 
pointed several natives to high offices and hasrt>cca’sionaIly placed 
districts in charge of Statutary Civilians as an experiment untried 
till bis time in that part of India. The British Government 
India is a despotism pure and simple. The people have no voice 
in. the making or the unmaking of the laws to which they are sub¬ 
ject. They have no control over either the expenditure or the 
means of raising the income for meeting that expenditure. 'Very 
frequently the laudable desire is manifested of ascertaining their 
v<nce, and of adapting administrative measures to'that .voice 
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unmistakably ascertma«d. But the meana of ascertaining it are 
very scamty and very unreliable. There is again no difficulty in 
setting it asi^, when particular administrators choose to do so, by 
only pretendii^ that it is not the voice of the entire community. 
Demotic &e fjovemnent is, though the despotism is tolerable in 
consequence of the numerous chpcks provided on individual will. 
Not that alone. There are eonipensations, real and substantial, 
reconcilinjg the governed to the despotism under which they live. 
One of these solid compensations is the offer of careers to native 
ambition and native talent. It is true that the British are still 
novices in the art of Imperialism, for in this respect even Isidm can 
be their>'teacher. A Todar Mull settled the revenues of Mogul 
India. A Jeswant Sing fought the battles of*the Empire beyond the 
Indus. A Man Sing pushed the conquests of his Imperial master on 
every side of India and stamped out rebellion and insurrection even 
when raised by Hindu chiefs. The day is far distant when Britain 
will be able to follovr in the tread of Islam in the game of Empire. 
A few appointments in the Civil administration of the country are 
all that have been opened to the children of tfjle soil. Those 
Anglo-Indian administrators who grudge to give even these slices 
to the natives are destitute of real culture. Blind alike to the prin¬ 
ciples of solid polity and the teachings of history, they are very 
inferior men unable to grapple the very idea of Imperialism. 
Even barbarous Russia may teach them the game of Empire-playing. 
The British Parliament has done much to point out the way. In¬ 
dividual British statesman, of even Indian experience (without 
which nobody is believed to have a locus standi in such discus¬ 
sions) like Macaulay,-for example, hav^ enunciated the noblest 
principles of Imperial rule. But the Indian Civil 'Service, untrue 
to its own traditions, numbers many men among it that are for 
adopting a retrograde policy in this matter. To shut out the peo¬ 
ple of the country from its public offices, to refuse them careers^ is 
the worst possible way of ruling an Empire. Sir Auckland 
Colvin is a mah of superior cfilture. His views are necessarily 
broad. He is incapable of viewing with jealousy the appoint¬ 
ment of the natives *of India to the higher offices. He is a states¬ 
man. That determines his attitude with respect to this question. 
No notice, however short, of Sir A.. Colvin can be complate 
without referring to his attitude towards the Indian Congress. 
His views on the Congress, to which he gave an elaborate ex¬ 
pression in his controversy with Mr. Hume, and his action with re¬ 
ference tq Local Self-gf6vernment, have been severely criticised. 
He acted on the principle, which he had so cleai^ and distinctly 
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enunciated in some of his public speeches during the &rst year el 
his reign, that the Indian people have not yet passed the rudimen¬ 
tary forms of political education. Both made lum tremendously un¬ 
popular in the eyes of the educated classes all over India. And 
well they might. The standpoints of thea,Congress and of the 
Anglo-Indian official are totally different. It must be conceded 
that the views which he expressed wkh such honest sincerity are 
the vie^s of a large class oi Anglo-Indian Chrillans who administer 
the country. The Indian reformers, remembering that the stand¬ 
points of the officials and of themselves in the matter of viewing 
all questions of domestic reform are exactly the reverse of each 
other, should regard Sir Auckland Colvin as only an exponent 
of the most influential section of his countrymen in India. Their 
charge of Sir A. Colvin having altered his views may count 
much with uncharitable critics. But what, after all, is - the 
truth? While still a very ypung man, with ideas of Govern¬ 
ment derived only from study and as yet uncorrected by actual 
observation or experience, he Englished Sir Sayyed Ahmed’s 
Urdu pamphlet*recommending a scheme of Representative Govern¬ 
ment for India. Supposing him to have undertaken the task of 
translation because of the views advocated in the brochure having 
coincided with his own .and because of his determination to give a 
wider publicity to them, a change of front in after life cannot 
bring him any blame. In politics, every notion is necessarily 
tentative. The greatest statesmen have at one time enunciated 
views which they were afterwards obliged to abandon. Sir James 
Mackintosh, than whom a honester politician cannot easily be 
named, lived to recant the heresies of his Vindiciae Gallicae, when the 
excesses of the French Revolution sent a thrill of iSorror through¬ 
out the civilised wOrld and made every, man look upon Burke as the 
saviour of Europe. Gladstone himself in early life was a„ staunch- 
Conservative, His policy of Home rule for Ireland may easily be 
shown to be directly opposed to the principles he advocated during 
the first years of his splendid parliamentary career. ' Macaulay as 
a young Collegian was a bitter Tory. His conversion to Liberalism, 
brought about by his discussions with Austin,* involved no disgrace, 
moral or intellectual. That Sir Auckland Colvin, therefore, should 
Iwe to alter his views on orfe of the momentous questions affecting 
the good government of India is no wonder. The argnmentum 

ad homincm must fail in such a case. We ourselves hold- that some 
« 

kind of Representative governtnent may safely be granted to India. 
We think that^ jj^e argument against the grant of such government 
to the peopie^ljPll^a based on the difference of crqqjds and 
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nationalities oceorring; in tfeis country of almost coiitHietital proper* 
tions, does not possess much strength. Holding these views, we 
can stiU have patience with those that are opposed to us. The 
question needs threshing out Calm and dispassionate discussion is 
wanted, not vituperation or unmeaning .severity and caustic criticism. 

In reviewing the publications of the Congress, Sir Auckland 
Colvin wounded up one of his* t\otlces with some final remarks. 
These remarks were afterwards quoted with approbation by 
Lord DuflFerin in his famous St. Andrew's dinner Speech. Who 
that has read the publications which were before Sir Auckland 
Colvin when he wrote those words would venture to find fault with 
him? It is true that the Indian Congress is not a disloyal move¬ 
ment. It is true that the Congress does not wish for the abrogation 
of British rule. It is true that the Congress has adressed itself to 
bring out the faults of that rule only for remedying them by con¬ 
stitutional means. It is true that the very basis of the agitation ‘the 
Congress has set up is the preservation of the political, union of 
India and Britain. But then who will not admit that some of the 
publications of the Congress, and some of the speeches of 
its more prominent promoters, are really open to considerable 
misconstruction? A Yule or a Wedderbum, wl\jle address¬ 
ing in English a cultivated audience fully competent to catch 
the meaning quite as readily as any audience in England and 
better prepared to understand and applaud every allusion to* 
English classics than a miscellaneous audience, in-even the 
United Kingdom generally is, may criticise severely any general 
feature of British Indian administration without the slightest 
danger of producing disaffection to th^it.admiqistration in the 
minds of his hearers But the game is not the same when thou¬ 
sands of pamphlets and brochures are * sown broadcast over the 
land, written in'the vernaculars of the people and addressed to the 
uneducated masses of th^ country. The greatest care ought to be 
taken of the tone and the language employed. A total silence on 
what Britisli rule has already done for the country is not only ob¬ 
jectionable, but is even positively dangerous. A recital of only 
the abuses which the wTiters desire to remedy would naturally have 
the effect of inflaming the hearts of the readers. Sir AuqjclAnd 
Colvin’s burning criticism of those publications ought to be taken 
as a friendly warning, and the promoters of the Congress, instead 
of finding fault with him, ought to thank him .<sincerely for having 
pointed out to Biem their grave shortcoming. 

Hatunlly enough the cause of l^ocal Sel^iweniment of the 
educated classes has not made Siir Auckland 
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Colvin, though it must be acknowledged that he showed remark¬ 
able freedom from prejudice in re-nominating the late Pandit Ayo- 
dhya Nath and in appointing Babu Ram Kali Chowdhiy to seats 
in the Legislative Council. Sir Auckland, as a model'bureaucratic 
ruler, generally preferred the qlaims of uneducated men having 
practical experience to those of r/ell-educated graduates of our 
Universities, on the favorite theory of the North Western Provinces 
official world that practical experience works better than School 
or College education. He has been a special frieqd to the Maho- 
medans, and al^ough in Upper India where Urdu is the Court lan¬ 
guage the Mahomedans obtain more than their fair share of the 
employments under the Government, he has spared no pains to 
befriend their cause. In all other respects his administration has 
been a routine administration. His solution of the problem of 
the perpetual quarrels between the Hindus and Mahomedans 
in the United Provinces is not considered satisfactory by one 
large section of the people. He has looked very minutely into the 
affairs of the Rampur State and can claim the credit of having 
put all things right during the minority of the young Nawab and 
the disturbances attending the murder of'General Azimuddin Khan 
on his accession to office. He founded a Legislative Council and a 
University, and to him fell the practical work in connection with 
them at the first start. His Council did no work that calls for any 
* particular notice, but University education made great and rapid 
strides during his rule. The rules of the High Court that neces¬ 
sitated High education for all its important Offices and for qualify¬ 
ing Vakils gave a great impetus to the cause of High education. 
As a speaker he was not mqch above the average and in his public 
speeches during the last five years he has enunciated no new or 
striking policy. He closely stuck to the theory that social influ¬ 
ence, wealth, And aristocratic birth, are the best qualifications for de¬ 
termining the action of Government in the matter of making public 
appointments, s^nd that individual attainments, when not accom¬ 
panied by some of the above circumstances, and the. people as a 
whole, are simply to be passed over. Perhaps, as a Haileybury 
ma(l| his experience of Competitive Civilians', not always taken 
fronj^the better classes of society, determined him to the adaption 
of this policy. 

These are main points of a career that commenced in India 
b<;^re embers of the Mutiny had been finally trodden out and 
that clbseig|ith one of the highest offices that the Civil Se^ce has 
to bestow da any of its members. His father bad filled the same 
Idgh dffice more than 30 yetrs ago. His lot had been dm amid 
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the stormy days of a great rebellion, the greatest that had ever oc> 
curred in the annals of Britain's Empire in India and that threaten¬ 
ed to extinguish British influence in the East. Incessant toil and 
watch, and the very anxieties of his position, claimed him as their 
victim. Not endowed with any brilliant qualifications for the 
viceroyalty of a large Province, he was nevertheless a good ruler, 
honestly disposed to do his duties^ by the people, and achieve that 
measure of success which was within his reach if nothing extraordi¬ 
nary had happened. When the son was called, in course of time, 
to the same office, people expected that he would walk in the foot¬ 
steps of his gentle father in the matter of befriending them, while his 
brilliant antecedents led many to indulge the hope that he would 
make a model administrator in every respect. He has certainly be¬ 
friended the people, though but in his own way, and a successful 
administrator he has been, though the measure of his success has 
not been large. The career of Sir A. Colvin, regarded from the 
point of view of the advanced school of Indian politicians, would 
appear, as has been so often expressed, to have been disappoint¬ 
ing ; but we must not forget that the real administrators of the land, 
those whose position and opportunities make them no mean judges 
of the wants and capacities of the country on the one hand and of 
the people on the other, regard Indian problems and Indian adminis¬ 
tration in an altogether different light By the Anglo-Indian world. 
Sir A. Colvin would be regarded as a model administrator. He 
has deviated into no new and striking path, be has given no 
undue prominence to the children of the soil, he has calmly trodden 
in the safe grooves of his predecessors, he has upheld the 
honor of the Civil Service whenever it required to be upheld; he 
has favored rank and wealth, done his best to conciliate the Maho- 
raedan subjects under his rule who, as the’ immediate predecessors 
of the English in the conquest of India, require to be conci¬ 
liated ; he has looked at all things with a practical turn of mind, 
and has adopted vigorous measucps whenever the people showed 
little signs of unrest and impatience of authority ; and above all, 
he leaves signs of material prosperity behind him in the shape of 
waterworks, hospitals', and sanitary schemes. All this is the 
criterion by which he would be judged by his brother members’ of 
the Service, and in all these respects he has not been wanting. 
As for those advanced views of administration enunciated in solemn 
state-papers and advocated by statesmen of large calibre, the itmple 
answer bd has practically given has been that they have4beapplica- 
tion or standi under a unique polity IHce that of India* ' 
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OUn PARIS LETTER. 

M. Lockroy is married to Victor Hugo’s daughter-in-law, and 
this has secured for him a certain notoriety. His father was an actor 
and a play-wright, who had the eccentric idea to '* furnish ’* his se¬ 
pulchre, which he had designed ^and erected himself, with personal 
souvenirs of his life, therein mcluded his favorite authors. His 
son did not receive an education for any defined end; he volun¬ 
teered as a unit in Garibaldi’s Thousandthen he became 
private secretary to M. Renan, during the latter^s Scientific mis¬ 
sion to Syria. Next he joined a cru.sade against Bachibazouks; 
then turned up as a smart paragraphist on the staff of the Figaro : 
wrote a few passable vandevilles, and drifted into politics as an ad¬ 
vanced republican, where, thanks to his marriage with Madame 
Charles Hugo, he became a somebody among his party. It w’as 
this political status that led to his appointment as Minister of 
Commerce and Industry; and in another Cabinet, Minister of 
Public Instruction and of Cultes. Both nominations made the un¬ 
skilful laugh and the judicious grieve, as M. Lockroy had neither the 
competency nor the trainning for either portfolios. Sydney Smith 
said of Earl Russell that he believed himself competent, at a moment’s 
notice, “to build St. Paul's, cut for the stone, or command the Channel 
Fleet.” In that comparison, M. Lockroy approaches the late Earl. 

Bearing these observations in mind, the reader will best com¬ 
prehend the fitness of M. Lockroy to publish a volume, HUtorie 
de la querre of i8^o, being, as he claims, “ a refutation” of the 
grave, authoritative and scrupulously exact work, by Marshal de 
Moltke, on that event.* Moltke’s narrative is cold, passionless, 
and impartial, as truth itself; he neither extenuates nor sets down 
aught in malice; he blames the Germans when they committed 
blunders, and praises the French wherever he has an opportunity 
for doing so. Of M. Lockroy’s technical knowledge, it may be 
charitably passed over. So may be the “ small beer,” he chroni¬ 
cles, gathered from writers and hotel-keepers, as to the Marshal's 
desire to encounter Victor Hugo, w'hen they were accidentally 
staying at the same hotel a few years ago. It has been said that 
when Moltke was not thinking of war-problems, his mind was 
occupied about his marigolds, and sheep,—for he was a born agri¬ 
culturist. But as for poets and poetry, he was about as much 
concerned in them as the Emperor of China in “ Home Rule.” 

Bucjd. Lockroy’s book is valuable, not for its flippant portrait 
of the “in^e'” and not the outside of wh^ head 

is what historians are occupied with,—but because his vie^ repre¬ 
sent the present state of French feeling respecting the inevitable 
European collision. He also tells his countrymen some unpleasant 
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truths, and urges them not to be led away by vanity, or conceit, in 
examining the conditions of the coming war. He accepts the 
dictum of the late Prince Napoleon, that the 1870 v-ar was under¬ 
taken for the defence of the temporal power of the Pope, with 
result for France of the loss of Alsace and of the Italian alliance, 
k was the seizure of Tunisia by France that threw Italy into the 
Triple alliance, a fact M. Lockroy probably <lesires to forget. The 
1870 war was simply an adventure : the plan of tltc Rhine cam¬ 
paign was “ order, counter-order, and disorder.” M. Loefcroy 
admits that for purposes of mobilisation and concentration of troops, 
the German railway system possesses superior advantages over 
France,—no small matter in future battles, where time is victory. 

The author’s criticisms on offensive and defensive tactics 
may be passed overas also his expectation that electricity 
may supersede smokeless powder. The old Figaro hand breaks 
in there. It seems that the era of Niles and Trafatgars is 
past. In this M. Lockroy is in opposition with the best naval 
authorities. After according due weight to torpedo contests, 
and greyhound cruisers preying mutually on commerce, the 
iron-clads must still bear the last word. For example; to invade 
Fngland, the French fleets at Trulon and Breast would first have to 
unite; to prevent that coalition comprises the whole strategy of 
the English fleet. Italy's navy is formidable ; it would become in¬ 
vincible if, joined to that of Germany and Austria, it was protect¬ 
ed by the British fleet. Italy could, in some hours, from her im¬ 
pregnable ports of Spezia, Maddalena, and Tarente, make a des¬ 
cent upon Corsica, and ravage the French sea-board from Cette, 
Nice—Italia Irredenta—to Marseilles,* ^bil^ the Germans could 
play similar havoc with Dunkerque, Boulonge, Calais, and Havre. 

The next war is prophesied to be lorfg, not brief, because there 
will be so many millions of men to slaughter—all a people in a 
word, as after one army is swept .away, another will have formed, 
till extermination causes the combat to cease. The French, adds the 
author, must be prepared from the outset, to see their foreign 
possessions cut off *and taken. All communication between them 
and the mother counfty would cease. Chinese soldiers, under the 
guise of pirates or black flags, would flood into Tonkin and An- 
nam; the Tonaregs and Kaybyles would rise-up into insurection in 
Algeria ; the Tunisians would follow suit. But what could France 
do, asks M. Lockroy, when her ports were destroyed or blocked ; her 
land frontiers closed by the invading armies of Get^many and 
Itady; her able-bodied' men, from 20 to 45. years work¬ 

men—^taken from commerce, industry, #nd s^ricu.r|l|ref 'Sme would 
be in the position of a country produced no more ; dependinjg 
on her ow'n resources for f^pd^^supplies, but plabe4 id irafpba* 
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sibility to import them. It is in the placing of these problems be¬ 
fore the eyes of the French that the importance of M. Lockroy*s book 
consists, and the moral flowing from it is that the power which com- 
nliands the sea dominates all land armaments, however bloated. 

As what is called “light literaturewhich includes ail 
worthless productions,—is rapidly <9n the decline, and only a few 
notable romanciers And an intellectual market, the reading taste 
of the public falls back on historical subjects, souvenirs, me- 
inoires, journals, &c., for its pabulum. There is quite an intense 
desire to devour all that is published about battles, sieges, &c. In 
Le Roi Louis-Philippe, (Dentu), the Marquis de Flers endeavours 
to clear the name- and fair fame of Louis-Philippe from much 
mud and legend. He has had access to the family archives, and 
has selected 150 interesting letters to support the stand-points 
from which he depicts the portrait of the king. The '* modern 
Orleanists date their origin from Louis XlVth’s brother, the 
Ouc d'Orleans, married to the Princess Henrietta of England. 
The volume contains the portraits of all the heads of the line, 
from them till now. Madame de Genlis was the governess of 
Louis-Philippe, and she had much difficulty in repressing his calf¬ 
love for her, as all the affection she had to spare was reserved 
apparently for his father. When a'very young man, Louis- 
Philippe, during the flight of the royal family to Varennes, was the 
means of saving two clergymen from being torn to pieces by a 
mob; for this act of humanity, he was awarded a “ Civic crown," 
and the latter hangs in the study at Euchateau. 

Kellermann cited Louis-Philippe, then Due de Chartres and 
later Due d'Orleans, when .his father Philippe Egalite was gullotin- 
ed, in an order of the day, for bravery. Perhaps, the most 
curious episode in the life of Louis-Philippe was his interview with 
Danton, wherein the great tribune predicted that France “ would 
never accept the elder Bourbons but would rally to a democratic 
monarchy, perhaps with you, at its head, giving to the people the two 
benefits they most required-»order and liberty, and that they least 
knew how to conserve." He implored Louis-Philippe that should 
he ever become king he should remember that Paris was the heart 
of France, and not fail to fortify the capital—a work undertaken and 
executed by Lduis-Philppe and which the Third Republic demands 
to be abolished. Forced into exile after the battle of Jemmapes, 
and destitqte of means, L.-Philippe sought refuge in Switzerland ; 
he replied to an advertisement, taking the name of his valet, 
dqjaai^ing an usher for Latin and mathematics, in the College of 
Reicheneau, on'Hi salary df 1400 fr. a year. In the competitive 
aaamiaation for the office, he was declared the victor, ’’n was 
whHe thus employed, altogether for ten months, he learned the 
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tragic end of his father. Obtaining some money from friends, 
L.-Philippe trarelied in Scandinavia; then joined his brothers 
in America, where he practised phlebotomy—he studied “ veins ” 
in cabbage leaves under Madame de Genlis, and the first patient he 
tried his ’prentice hand upon, he bled to death. He left the States 
for London, where he nursed his dying brother, on whose'Jdeath, 
the remains were buried with royal honors in Westminster Abbey. 

Louis'Philippe’s intriguing for the throne, and his r6Ie in the 
revolution of 1830 that expelled Charles X., are hardly touched 
upon. As king, he was of the good bourgeois order; he taught 
his subjects not only how to make money but to save it against 
the rainy day. He superintended the education of his sons minute* 
ly; every day the masters reported on the progress and conduct 
of the boys; he reprimanded them when ilUbehaved cur lethargic ; 
the present Prince de Joinville, then aged six years, was very 
troublesome. It may not be generally known that Louis-Philippe 
restored the palace of Versailles, then falling into ruins, at a cost of 
23 fr. millions, and made it a temple for all the glories of France.” 
Respecting the 1848 Revolution, it is generally believed, that the 
king and queen fled in a cab from Paris. The author corrects this, 
explaining that they drove off in broughams, openly and unmolested; 
unaware of. this accommodation, their son, the Due de Nemours 
had sent a cab to their rescue—hence, the origin of ^the story. 

Le Siege de la Rochelle^ by admiral de la Gravi^re (Firmin>Didot), 
not only relates one of the most brilliant struggles in French his* 
tory, where the Huguenot capital and its 30,000 inhabitants defied 
the whole power of France, personally directed by Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu. The besieged could hold out indefinitely;, so long as they 
were reinforced by the English fleet, but the Cardinal having built 
a dyke of stone, half a mile long, across the mouth of the harbor, 
further resistance was useless, though t)ie besieged held out for 
15 months longer till the garrison was reduced to 150 soldiers and 
a moiety of the population starved to death. The author sup¬ 
plies some interesting information respecting the early French navy, 
and draws instructive parallels between coast defences then and 
now. During the rfeign of Louis XIII., France had no royal navy. 
Wijen ships were required for war, they were chartered from private 
owners, while the sailors of the period, and for many years follow¬ 
ing, were simply corsairs. By pinnaces, manned and fearlessly led 
by Englishmen, the Cardinal’s blockade was run for a long tithe. 
When the starving inhabitants, rushed out of the city at tow tides, to 
gather shellfish, the Cardinal qrdered them to be shot down without 
mercy, j^uite different was the cotfduct of E^nry IV, when hie 
besieged Paris : he sent in convoys of food to the famished r Wt* 
then the population, as well as the capital, wd^e yforth a maift.^ 
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Sensations dHttalie^ by M. Paul Bourget, (Dentu), who is 
called the ambulatory psychologist. He prefers the word " Sen¬ 
sations ” to " Impressions/’ because the latter better represents his 
curious state of mind, not given to Leopardtan despair, nor yet to 
Wertbian sorrow, but a soft struggle against the ennui of life. He 
reflects over his environment. In^ spring, he likes to contem¬ 
plate the green meadows of England; in summer the Scotch 
lakes, and in winter he follows the swallows to the blue sky 
of Italy. Like the bee, be gathers honey always in sunshine 
and amidst flowers. He avoids the beaten tracks of Rome, 
Florence, Venice, &c., and wanders, more or less long, in the 
secondary cities, which, though less known, are full of infinite 
charm, and their surroundings,—the happiest specimens of the pic¬ 
turesque. And this peculiar plan of noting, commenting, and con¬ 
trasting, is enhanced by a well-stored mind, bringing to bear the ap¬ 
propriate reflections of by-gone tourists, such as Montaigne, Presi¬ 
dent de Brosses, &c., thus marking as it were the harmonies of 
man and of nature. The volume enables the reader to indulge in 
“ sad joy,” while being of actual interest. 

It is a safe rule, to accept French books of travel with a little 
of the cum grano salts, especially when relating to regions, not 
much known, to enable their being controlled. M. Harry Allis 
compiles a volume, A la couquetl du Schad, (Huchette). It is an 
account of the intentions of M. Crampel to arrive at the South¬ 
east side of that lake, steal a march as it were behind the natural 
wintcrland of English interests. Crampel was killed by the natives, 
not because he was French, but a European and an infldel dog, 
with whom the fanatical, Moslems will have nothing to do. The 
author, without a particle of proof, accuses the English of having 
brought about his assassination. It is the same with the fox-like 
voyage of Lieutenant Mizon, who was refused aid by the Niger 
Company, to explore their territory, and execute treaties with 
natives behind their backs. There is not much .to be gained by 
friendliness with such explorers. There is nothing new in the com¬ 
pilation : the sufferings of the explorers are small,* in comparison w-ith 
those of Stanley and previous travellers. Trois mois de Captivite 
au Dohomey by M. Chaudoin, (Plon), relates a few new facts ; he 
invents nothing; calumniates no nation, not even the Dahomeyans. 
It appears to be % crime for a foreigner to learn the language of the 
country, ah^the code of King Behanzin has only one penalty— 
death. The m^st remarkable fact about the famous royal body¬ 
guard of Amagous is the electric rapidity with which they slaughter 
an ox aqd devouc»it raw—idKparts save the hide and horns. 
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SUBOMON OOlONJSl ARCHIBdW MAHlLTOUt 

HILaON^.M, D, 

The high oflkial appointments in India Are always heseC with 
difficulties, filled as they are by Englislimen who come to this country 
of various peoples with diverlc, tongues, diverse noUons, and divene 
customs peculiar to the religion professed by each and often 
antagonistic to one another. In this tnase and medley of things 
quite foreign to English ideas, it is a v^onder that Englishmen, who 
like the rest of mankind «re fallible, do not, more often than is 
the case, misjudge us’and our doings. Intentional injustice is, of 
course, out of the question. Errors of judgment, however, do occur, 
and will occur as long as the majority of Ibe fegislaltve, judicial, and 
executive appointments will continue to be held by Englishmen. 
Upon the whole,^as already said, such ertbrs’ard few and far between. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the subject of this jittle sketch has 
passed through a long and brilliant career, earning thejgood opinion 
of all with whom he came ih cgntact The regret is very general 
at the retirement of Dr. Hilson, the la^ector^General of Civil 
Hospitals in BengaC 

We shall, in this ^per,.give ashhutiaryof the services of 
the reUlfog .Officer. He was bom J|glSAgknd on the 8rd of 
Januaty, 1835) Dr. Hilsoa entered 'll| M pAia*a Modioi^ervice at 
the end of 1855, and having* served of 

Chatham and Woolwidb, entered thi^^Mlik Army iiMysai ^ tion, 
and landed at Calcutta 00 the 3ra^Ptiae, i85j.TJ|feserved 
tbrouf^ut the ImEaa Mutiny witii||||||'ls K^yfal ptigu^, and 
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4 be Ne^lefte (troops, 40 the Sarati end Goruckpore and in 

the province Oude. He pihtmt at theocticdm-df ^Ikikskt 
dhandipore, Phoolpoit;, BeliuiAi Aniotiia todce. Ingdiapi^i^ at' 
Doomeriagplige 4 md xAher in^ait eogage«wsola. At ingS^we^ 
while rendeirm|r aid to the ivo^ded df H. t3th FW, he was 
severTy wounded by a nra^et<ballaNdiiMdi Attend his tower |aw. 

<Alter this, he was appoi]rted%> 4 ^ the Punjab 

Infantry, then at Cam{ 4 >ei^ore near Attoch oh He 

marched thence, with that regiment, in'thd he^g^ of hot 
weather, through Lahore, Delhi, Catmpore and Lucknow to the 
Nepalese frontier. This movement occi^ied a period 0$ abodt 3 
months trom-the middle-of March to June, t&$g. After this hewas 
Civil Surgeon of Allyghur, Azimghur, and Gonickpoie. While 
at the latter place, he was ordered to join the.Bbootan Esplhitton 
which was starting* to r«icover the guns captured by the Bhooteahs 
at the Fort of Dewangiri. While fHere he was appointed principa) 
Medical Officer of the force, under Colonel Richardson, C B., who 
advanced into the interior of the country fo the Monasbiridge where 
the guns were recovered. 

At the termination of bositUttes, he again applied for Civ^ 
employment, and was aj^ointed to the Civil station of Naini Tat 
(oV two years. He then went on furlough for 20 months, and 
voluntarily attended the Medical School of Netley, where he 
studied Hygiene, Pathology and Militaiy Surgery, and was brought 
to the notice of the Secretary <d State for India by the Protestors 
of the School. After this,<he was appoii^ted almemberdf die India 
'Office, Medical Board, of which Sir Ronald Martin was then Pre> 
sident. Returning to India in 1869, he held successively the Civil 
charges Bijnour, Moradkbad, and Naini Tal, the latt^ fm^the 
second time. During his stay at *Bijnottr, he spent .a considend^ 
time, at the request of Government, in experiraentibg odthe e 0 eets 
of snake bites with a view to test the efficacy bf the AmmMta 
treatment whi^ had ^en ccmsideied efficacious fm* snake poison in 
Australia.' Two cases of snake bite, treated by Dr; Hitson, w^ 
published in 1873 in the Indian Medical Gaaette, . 

In 1875, he was appointed Civil Seigeon and Principal df 
the MediqM School at Agra :. :lto had also charge of Leper 
Asylum, and made some carefuii^periments tp tdst the tffidacy of 
the Gurjan oil treatment: These were publiriled'ttt fito- 
Annals 4 ^ Seiekc^vti 

L .' In 18%^ fbnr years bsIpto^Lady DuffeHn arrived in India; Ibe 
fiad'oi^ed a class for tlie„ )|l^edil^l Education cd tromen* > At toat 
time the schcmejiras sUJdt^ohder great difficulties. If sres c^- 
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pitfstively tasy to get Native Christian students front the dliferent? 
MisMmary bodies In lappet hidiai bat Dr. Hilson knew, from bis 
long assoeiatkMk with the p^<N>pre of this countryi that if the suffer¬ 
ing womcm of alt efsases drere to be reached, women of all 
castes, must be educated. He, therefore, worked long and 
stremionsly; and with aom< success, to Induce women of the higher 
castes toemne forward as studeMts. 

In December i 88 », at Agra, at the opening of the Ud> Lyalt 
Hospital, at which Lady Dufferin and Surgeon-General Rice were 
present, Sir Auckland Colvin spoke in the warmest terms of Gr. 
Hilson's disinterested and pbUan^rophie efforts in connection with 
the femide class. He said,—** There is one man, your Excellency, 
whose name is upermost hi my mind to-day, and of whose work I 
must speak. We can scarcely overestimate the wotk of th.%t good 
and brave man who*for;four years, before your Excellency put your 
foot on these shores, single-handed and In the face of opposition, 
struggled to start, and succeeded in starting, one of the first 
medical classes for Native women in Upper India. That* his 
scheme has succeeded, the handsome buildings rising around us, 
and the sixty women now before us, arc ample proofs. Dr. Hilson 
having sfbrted g years ago, with four narive Christians, and a small 
rented bungalow.” It Is worthy of note', that some of Dr. Hilson’s 
ideas, which he worked into his own scheme, were considered 
worthy of adoption by Lady Dufferin, in organiring her great work 

After obUining promotion to the rank of jpeputy Surgeon- 
General, Dr. Hilson officiated for four months as principal Medical 
Ofeer of the Bundefltund Division. He was then appointed to 
officiate as Inspector-General of Civil Hospitab in Bengal, which he 
did for eight months, wverting to the Military Department for five 
months, during which time, he was present at the Camp of Exercise 
at Mian Mir. In Apfil 188$, he was confirmed in his appointment of 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Bengal, on the retirement of 
Dr. Cowie. He b now the second OlScer in ratrk in the Indian 
Medical Servide. Dr. Hibon was asked by Surgeon-General Rice 
to act for him as ^urgcon-Gederal with the Government of India 
thb autumn,, but being^in failing health, he bas^dccidcd to remain 
in his present appointment until his retirement whfbh will take 
place next AprS; Ha has meanwbBe ^en three months’ sick 
Mavd, being scarce^ able to continue ii Mfepost. 

TMs b scarcely the place where lelSMce can be made to 
ftat oat action in Ok, Hibon’s long tareea which ev^ed strong 
comments from a aeeUcui of the la#Ni Press. We|Of ceursp, 
allude to.ilhc dbmtMiif of the three Ifftive j“ 
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consequence of the luspiciooi «»teftatned about their honor as 
Examinees in the Septennial ^wination in «ht^ the^ appeared. 
The disnuissal was discussed Irom evo^ potnt ol yienr. oolf 
had the honor of the Examinees heeo failed into <|«ie8tion, hut tto 
conduct of the Professors also^^hq had.|apeHpten#ed the Esami> 
nations had been impUediy condettine^ , 0r.' Hiliioq had ordered 
the Assistant'Su^eons to undent a fresh Examination. This 
the subordinate OfiScets couM nof do withmd adB^tio^ by their 
compliance the troth and justice of the suspicions enimtained 
against them. They respectfully remoostrabld, pointing out the 
orders of the Government of India which limited Df; Hyson's 
powers of interference. They explained* that thekr rehtsal to 
undergo a fresh Examination did not arise h’om any- motive 
of disobeying * orders but that it was ^ue to their unwiliingnesifto 
do anything that would have the eif«;t of ^tvihg a, handle to the 
imputation on their honor as gentlemen and as officers. Their 
action was support^ by the Professors who had superintended 
the* Examinations. Their attitude commanded sympathy. Un¬ 
fortunately, it was a knotty problem to sdve. The order had been 
issued. Official discipline required that it should be cloyed. 
From this point of view, aU that {(flowed could barffiy be blamed. 
Dr. Hilson could not adop't a middle course. The Government of 
India, however, could throw oil on troubled Waters. The appeal 
of the Assistant-Surgeons to restoration to service ought to have 
been successful. We fear, hjpwcver, that their case was spoiled by 
the line of advocacy adopted in their memorial. The attitude of 
the Assistant-Surgeons was not properly expluined. While sym¬ 
pathising, therefore, with the Assistant-Surgeon^, we cxnnot find 
fault with Dr. H\lson (or wl^t he did. Official discipline knosrs no 
compromise and always, fisils to make allowances for private 
'feelings'. Even if it wm an ji^or of judgment, tiiequ^tion 
not have been made bitterly personal. * 

For the past six yeai» we have ourselves met with ihuch 
kindness at the hands ol j&s distinguished Oi^dr. are 

naturally among those who his loss most, fqr we cad heyer 

forget his numerous acts nf friendiditp and churte^ tdwx^S us. 
We take this o^ortunity, therefore, to wish Brigs^Suig^du 
Lie^mteftt-Colonel A. H. HUt^ many years of-titefal aiiiKi happy 
retirement in his native land^fSt^ioyed in savii^ Hfe 9^, 
ing suffermgr .and happy in .Consciousness Ol havaifgjl^ 

duty (aithfu|y throughout 1^ Ipng gnd arduous In a 
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mu INDVSTRIAL 'BtSTOUT OF imiA.' 
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The Lano* Problem of iisroiA.-- The Engllih did not ac> 
quire any proprietory interest In knd k India till Job Oiamock 
laid tbe foundations of (iilcotta at Chiitanutti and oStained 
from Emperor FeroksHn the talokdan right ol 38 villages. 
The prevuMis history of the East Indian* Company was the histoiy 
of merchants whose trade was sometimes favored and sometimes 
thwarted, according, that is, as the caprice of the native officials of 
the sovereigns of the land dictated. The factory at Calcutta flourish¬ 
ed as a commercial establishment till 1757, when Sura|-ud->Dowlah, 
the Nawab of Bengal, required the English to surrender a political 
.offender Kishen Das, son of Raja Rajballabh. On their refusing 
to do so, the Nawab attacked the factory, defeated the l^glisb, 
and aided b/ his remissness the enactment*of the tragedy of the 
Black Hole. When Colonel Ciive retrieved this signal disaster by 
his briHiant idctory at Plasaey on the S3rd June 1757, a treaty was 
concluded with Mif Jaffir whosa the victors set on Ae throne of 
Bengal, V they acquired the Zemindari right of *the Twenty- 

foift^ Pergannas. Another treaty, concluded on the 27th Septem¬ 
ber i860, with Mir Kasim, provided that the districts of Burdu'an, 
Midnapur, and Chittagong, which in thoq;a dqys yielded nearly one- 
third ti the revenues of Bengal, should be assigned to the East 
India Company in perpetual sovereignty. But up. to the year 1765, 
the Company did not divest themselves of their character as mer¬ 
chants, and while chatged with the military defence of the province 
they left the' details of ipternal administration to the puppet 
Nasvah of Marshtdabad and his«creatur^. They did not collect the 
revennea any bdt the diirtricts assigned to them for the main¬ 
tenance of their army They left criminal justicd entirely in the 
hands of tlm Kaib Nazim or the Deputy to ^e Minister of criminal 
justice, and fibiey satisfied themselves wHh the enjoyment of pecu¬ 
liar privileges of trade. The firman ^ Emperor of Delhi 
which confmrred the tiewani on the East India Company U dated 
the 12th Aijgust, 1765, which provides that subject to Hie payment 
of adlaa anntiatty to the imperial treasi^y the Company is to col- 
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lect the entire re^irnnes of the provinc^.. The Dewl^altpchfi^ed 
the Company with the militaiy defence ol. the province. . The 
mlnbtration of criminal justice wa* still lelt to the:^o |4 eatahU^it 
ment. ft was the esual cest^ 

invest separate'pers<i|M vrith il^ pc^v^ ^ Desvaa m^ Nmaemt m 
each province, and only Teiy ^epiid^ flmroted' perstms, eii* 
trusted with both Uiese powers * ^‘ cme and the same ti^ The 
Dewant gtanted by febe nhove/^^ ^e ^QgM. iip .perpe* 
tuity but the 26 lacs of rap^s wfatdh the Company vvime to pay 
annually was to providie for the ezpmises of the a^fnistration of 
criminal justice which still continued te be is the hamfs of the 
Emperor’s deputies. The administillion of civil justfo!!, the entire 
control of the finances and all the other essenfSe^. of civil justkar 
with the reservation mentioned abov^f vfere ceded in perpetuity by 
the Emperor of Delhi whose name and tihditionid aoyhority still 
carried weight with the minds of the people* 

The Engfish, entrusted with tite pourejns of collectiog the 
revenue, established two native Dewans at ^tna and Murshida- 
bad, and in 1769 a set of olfic,ers under the style of Supeiidsors 
were appointed for the purpose. The instructions sent out to the- 
Supefvisors were to the effect that they should collect complete 
information about all thinp connected with the hind revenue. 
Versed as they were In the language and customs of the countiy, 
they were to relte on no second-hand information but were \o make 
all inquiries personally and permit ehsy access to themselges by all 
classes of the population. They were to pay special aUefitiop to 
the relative positions of Zemindj^ and raiyats and to see that 
while the Zemindar should be secured in the receipt Of iMs just 
dues, the raiyat wa# to hhve the full ai^ complete enjoyment of all 
that was his after the just deduction in ^vor .of the ZmAihdar. 
They were ordered to make out accurate lists of theammmt otland 
and the rent*roH in each district, and they v^e further to mpmrtain 
the aggregate amount of coBections that the raiyatapald e^her in 
the shape of rent oc abwabs^ amf they were to consolidate tibe oune 
into a fixed payment and eatm* It in n showing pm^ildy 

the amount of land that he Imldnud the realj^ he to' pay* 
The Siipecyisors, who were sopo.d^r (May 1773 jelyled Cellectom, 
did their>best to carry bu6 thece tnstructi^ swse^eded 
to some But it wi^ found tlmt it wds 

mere handj^ tatn to collect .digest tiie ya^t inior- 

snntion re^ti)^ of them. •-1^ IlinUiam Ilusiier« inl^^miliilble 
book, the Imperiti Gasetie^ teHs us how altM fwlurlyii^^.^ 
tury ol cotttm^^ous efforts the* vast mam of inloiiimtioa was 
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fir^ ptactd, 1 ^ ^i^pasal and he attempted to 

embodjT in h t^idehte loim the volumes he ^ issued. 
dates the heg^nt^ ^miaute miquirN into the details 
of dtor/p^oi^e '1^;^ vad^ nd^ich they live to 

the year'179^.. Thmo 
was a and dha^ a thhd of its 

pulatk«i;U!ia^|ii^ li^;|^'dire ee^haty. "/the distress‘snm 
tpO'* 

and of Udn^. 


B^pteo onto ^ tatoVKUtai^ means, 
s^pdd^ ^e pragma of those 
en^uiri^ op idiich the«Ocrrer^^ tojfovM a |ust, 

an eqlulB^ ami an hdelf^^ ievenoe sys^m; the admhiistra. 
tion oftoo teyenue hy ! 9 athm uewhnshayii^ proM imsa^actory, 
they iiseie tUnmissed hi i niji&d ^Com^ydeteimine^ to stand 
fotN^ as*the'l)i^aQ. A'doHtnmiHtee of Revenue and Provinctal 
‘ Councils wen esWished ihid Messrs. CrofteSi Bogle and Anderson 
were deputed to maken toitr t^ugh all Bep^l ahd procure exact 
infonaation as to the rea vahib of &e lands and the produce, the 
exact nature icd the tenun and the rates under nhsch the. raiyats 
held them. The central administration of the provincim revenims 
with the responsible local agents was continued tlH in 1786, when 
members ol the Civil Sendee were first placed in chatge of spoiled 
areasof lands and were clutt^. dii^the collection ntid^iidministra* 
tioh of the land revenue and a Central Board, under the style of 
Board of Revenue, wak emabUshed at 'the presidency town. The 
Board were to superintend and control the acts ot the local agents, 
while the imier to hequire exact information as to the districts 
under their charge^ the relative rights and interests in of all 
persons reddent therein, rmd the share of ^IBe produce that ought 
. to be taken as the portion of the (rovernifi^f for {ftiblie expenses. 
Tlip settlements remained annual and nmro revised at the end of 
every two harvestc. *Th^ was consideiUde discussion between 
Mr. lias^iigt and Mr.^^^cis as to tbe mehns of settling the land 
reveniip for a longer pertbd to give.the lan^wds some interest 
in ^e laod%nd to* J^td tbiMptsMves to improve its 

con^fitkm. ' 0 ^ aithobgh theiGovernment itself to effect a 

setUement ;l^iB fixed,period, tiw system M um of letting 

* tiie lar^ in fmW nyiMri^ao that the Osi^rameot share of the 


prodnCe' may 



. tinge'liMllr. 
of llm llovenNBe^ 
raiyats^ '\llr;RciMi 




settlement of 
betnwen Mr. Has- 
on toei^i^pcdiency and neeesshy 
^ between fljm Zemindars ?attd. ffi# 
jtt<^ that wi& tibe greater part eff 
^^miiidars q^iifed the^ryots to come 
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and till those waste lands, the ralyat.fa^d anadVahtage over the 
Zemindar and any interference on the part of the Oovernment 
would lead to the invasion of ^^ts of tiie Zemindars. The 
Governor-General, on the conhf^, ' titjlinUhied that 'the existing 
information with reference'th^^scat;stite of "Bengal was ex¬ 
tremely defeclive, and* thaf . a^^liieaAt^ listed ^ filler and more 
complete information nothing shcnld hb done without securing such 
information. The mischief^ however,^ annusd settfentelila whii&h 
gave no incentive to the unproveme^ of ctijtivatioii, under' which 
system valuable crops, can seldom, if at aUfbe grown, was too ap¬ 
parent, and it was feH that something must be done; L{^,.settle- 
ments with the Zemindars were proposed but was negatived the 
Court of Directors who sent out drdem for a Deiiccmafll l^Uement. 
At this stage Warren Hastings left India, mid his socce^r, the 
Marquis of Cornwallis, took up the administration. That nohie- 
man, whose hroad and liberal views and wide sympathies with the 
people of the country have been the foundation of the prosperlf^.of 
the most advanced of the provinces of india, at on^ tamed his 
attention to the question of land revenue and proposed a per¬ 
manent settlement. Mr. Shore, who was considered at that 
time to be the best revenue authority in Bengal) oj^pbsed this 
proposal on^e ground that that would lead to p considerable 
and an useless sacrifice of toe revenue, and that it was neitber 
politic nor necessary, in the existing state of information, to cOf^ 
elude a settlemehVoMand revenue in perpetuity. He admitted that 
the measure would eminently conduce to toeprosperhy of the pro¬ 
vince from Improved cultivation-asd the security of prof^etoty right 
it would certainly bring. Lord ComwalliS) however, beM that 
no other mean^^xisted for improving the prosperity of the'ctme^ry 
but the limkation in'perpetuity ol the Government demind^ dpiDn 
land. He'dwelt on the well-known toeory*of polilki^^i^f^omy 
which has Been tested by pracUcal experience that the of 

property turns sand into gold. He showed what a contl^ the 
Zemindars would feel from toe insecurity under toe Mahonmdan 
Government to toe peace and. security unden Britito how 

they would'be stimulated to uselbeir utmoril exertionslahd do\rik in 
their power for turning the pnoyiitce into a gard^v fie out ^ 

that the Government need^^ i^ a sufferer ton con#|ietahte extent 
by this acxBngen»ent, as by the;|llcreased 

toe Govemmeat would be agnlliblp, even &om |a;ff$^ view, 

efrom a hua^nd different soiri!^. 1^, at the 

Same time, insh^ed ttport ahi Idi^ve cOthf., of" . beiag 

dsawn up for nrotedtiag |he'raiyata against the exactiots el the 

' . 
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Zemindars. Tlie Cowci Dir^tors sanctioned Lo;rd Cornwailis's 
proposal and ti^ Pemnaiient* Settlement of 1793 was concluded. 
There ta a good'den|« of controversy to the ^acfc effect of the 
PennanentSetliemenii^ wid it f»s been cn y/ith vigor and 
animation even in opr days!;;, aditle f^e Permanent Settlement 
Regulations declare die rf|^ht^^ the Zemindars, the language 
of trui^ and enp^Udioh to the relative 

rights^ the laii^ts. The Reg^hdions expect that the Zemin¬ 
dars would: extend^-^ all their subordinate*tenure-holders and* 
tenanU the same s^rit^ ol pri^crty which thhy themselves were 
to enloy; in perpetuity. the Decennial Settlement was 

declared permanent by a Proclaihation dated the sand March 1793, 
the ruling power expressly reserved the right of futUre interfer- 
' ence on behalf of the raiyat. The Directors were at tl^is time 
clearly cognisant of the uncertain relations that existed between 
the landlord and t-he. tenant, and of the va^e nature of their 
rights. Both*Mr. Francis and Mr. Hastings wanted t« adjust these 
relations before making a Permanent Settlement of the lahd-revenue. 
Lord Cornwallis and the Directors sanguinely expected that the 
noble niea|ure they had enacted would adjust these relations satis¬ 
factorily, to the mutual adv^itagc and enlightened self-interest 
of the panties concerned. ^ •• 

There are. two diainetcically opposite theories as to the eftect 
of the Permanent Settl^ent ^ the relative condition and legal 
etatus of the Zemindar, and the raiyat. TRe effect of the 
Permanent Settlement too, as regards vesting* ol the*absolute pro¬ 
prietory right in . the Zemindars,*has been keenly discussed in 
later times from the most diverging stanc^oiots. Xhe first school 


say that the British ^vemment had eomihltted a great and sad 
mistake In vesting the sovereign's inheirei|t^ight df property in the 
soil in a mere set of tax-gatherers' whose ^pointments had been 
hereditary-only according to thfi custO^ Of the country. The 
other school urge with equal^afnestness ^'4 'vbhemeape that the 
Zeftihtdars were the absolute proprietc^ the land during'the 
latter ajs 4 <^cayimgr days of Moslem rule, their appointment 

Sahads were tOdlo^mMtelv of form as tlM^Qf^tained no onerous, 
conditions wl^ever, regularly levied on 

the s&ccm(rio 4 ^,Qt^a is explained as 


the succe^l^S legal status abd was 


•a mefe'^nMis' of at the will of 

the aovete%a.' ''was'f^en from the i^mindars 
for ihetf jj^rso^ WN^&^b^ore the i%g chief when called 
upon is Otpmffy expiid^ awa^ as a shatter of ffrgent necessity 
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in unsettled times Mrben a sovereign^Should have at his control a 
very effective instrument for enforcing pi^sonal attendence when¬ 
ever he thought proper. These ^ametricaff);. oppeeite views with 
reference to the origin and the* status fA the Ben^ Zemindars led 
some eminent authorities regr^ in ^hmeasuri^ terms the mistake 
that, the Government had contmltte^ in raising the status of a body 
of men, however estimate in theinserves,. who .had no right 
whatever to the same; while .other authorities equally well- 
versed in the land-taws of Bengal have spoken, of Permanent 

Settlement in terms which iSnd their culminating expression in 
the well-known minute of the Marquis of Hastings who pro¬ 
nounced the Regulations of ^793, as the noblesland the most 
beneficent act of England's statesmanship in the East. That 
eminent historian * of the early days of the British Empire in ' 
the East, James Mill, summarizes in a few sentences the effect 
of the Permanent JSettlement on the relative condition of the 
Zemindars adS the raiyats. His.opinion, which is 'all the more 
valuable as it coincided with the matured opinion of that well- 
known financier and schohsir Sir Edward Colebrooke, Is to the 
effect that Lord Cornwallis' Regulations had failed, to bring 
about a satisfactory settlement of the relative status of Zemindars 
and ryots. In the early days of the Permanent Settlement the 


competition was not among the raijrats to obtain land, but among 

the Zemindar’s ^ obtain raiyats. In later times this state of 

things was radically changed. A Zemindar as constituted by the 

Permanent ShtUemeht had sonte incidents which have thus been 

> • 

summed up by -Mr. Harringtoh, a high Revenue authority. ‘^A 
landholder, possessing Zemindari estate which is her}taj>Ie and 
transferable by sale, ^Ift or bequest; subj^t under all circum¬ 
stances to the public assessment fixed upon it, enticed after the 
payment of such assessment to ^propriate any surplus jre^ and 
profits which may tsse lawfully receivable by hhn from the under¬ 
tenants Qf# 4 and in his Zumindari or. from the cultivalkm .and 


improvement of untenanted lands .; but subject neverUietieas'^. to 
such rules mrid restrictions as aTO already estaMished or^a^y l^re- 
after be enacted by thh 6rirish ‘ 0C^emment for securing the rights 
and pririleg^ of raiyafo t^d libriter under-tenants, of whatever 
denomination fo their respecti^ tdxninss and for pfote^tn^ them 
against undue acaction or oppression.” The sand S^riOn of the 
Permanent Set^ement Regih|i^n provided tiie Zetain^r or 
the proprietor of land is fo tot remaining lands ol his Zemm- 
dari or estate under the prescribed restrieddnsin Sriiatever'manner 
he may think {moper, but Zvery engagement contracted under- 


i’^h 
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iarmers sbali be a^Hie as^o the amottuf^d-tbe conditions of it,, 
and all sums received by my actusd prop«:ietoFof tmd orany 
farmer of Imd bf wbiitever description over and above what is 
speciied itt tbe .et^a^i^ennnits of the peraona paying tbe same shall 
be considered as extend md mi^ba ^paid seith penalty doubly 
the ainoont^^ Tbe It wonid appear from the above 

provi^i^f, did not w&t tbil ^ ifjlyata should be subjected 
to indmite densaodi md harassed' witft eJN! soits of Digressions, 
but it was their "object' that the demind upon them should in 
all ce^s be certaiir. Butit aiN^ld be observi^ that the Oovem-' 
meiit i%libera 1 e]y abstained ix^ the task of defining Che rights of 
the raiyats ot. from tlie more; difficult task of ascertaining the 
amount of nhAtpay^ieby them, .the Qomament saoguinely 
expected that in In^a there nhre certain weH*dlefined customs and 
that the rental would be fixed not. by a reference to the Bngli^ 
standard of the surplus above the profits fid stock and the wages of 
labour but by those customary rates 'which prevail r^erywhere and 
which, in a conservative countiy like India, exert full force. But 
other l^gh authorities asserted that the Government was. under a 
great delusion in thinking so, that contracbi Between^ parties 
where t^ one has an inherent superiority over tlus other, iievtr 
adjust themselyes *to the mbtual advantage of the parties, that no 
well-settled and customary rates of rent prevailed anywhere, that 
the Government had thrown the raiyats absolutely at the mercy of 
the Zemind^u-s. The Itabiltl^ of the Zemindais to discharge the 
payment of the Government revenue, was in all cases fixed, and in 
the course <rf the first thirty years from 1793 one-third, and accord¬ 
ing to other accot^nts, fully oncrhalf, of, the. revenpe-paying estates 
changed hmds. The Relations provided that the pattas to 
be"gran1ied to the raiyats wo,uld always Jit for a term not exceeding 
ten years. Under the system of land-reyeoue introduced by the 
Pennj^ent Settlement the cultivatimi of the country rapidly 
incited and the competition among raiyats ^for land be- 

'came Itoen. +The hfetoty of...nhc lan 4 ., f^lem/tn Bengal from 
ibis ItMiimfcf to 1059 when tl^:!,^^rnment of^the day 
fiivt mteHer^ pader : ^ Reserve the Regulations 

of f 793> isa the 8trtt|^|lhef^een Zemindars and 

, the .i^|ra|t;|0'Vii^^p^;]af'mucb'and^^^^^ asjittleas possible. 
The ;'It«;gay^pi^;:f.^y framed^lrith the most laudable 
hitentififiis, but.|^:l|^;(enac^ the Indian Legislature 

that are peri|^^>4iiidleok exc^dingly well on paper, they 
grievewalv.ldl^. In ^adtnal. pmetk^. .;^fhat eminent Judge of the 
Calcutta High Courts Mr, Justice Cbari^S .Field,grbose. writings on 
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this subject are really delightful and instinct With sympathy aitb 
the lower orders of the people, the actual tillers of the soil, holds 
that the Patta Regulations failed gnevously and did not afford Uie 
slightest protection to the fhiyajtv The Croyemment provided the . 
granting of pattas at fixed and ^nsolidated rates and forbade the 
imposition of any abvtahs or cessep a^atever. The Zemiodars, who 
were 'frequently absented or Indolebt landlords, sublet thdif lands 
often to the fourth degree* under the syi|tem so vretbknown in 
Bengal as the Patni tenure which left the raiyat to be racfc*rented 
by four successive persons each of whoqn would keep a part of the 
collections. The raiyat would be tendered pattas at exorbitant 
rates which be would probably refuse to accept, and as the Regular 
tions provided that the hanging-up of these pattas at the Princi¬ 
pe cutcherry of the Zemindar and a notice to him' were sa$dfmt 
legal tender and suAicient legal notice, the Zemindars would often 
resort to this course. For a time it was doubted whether the Per¬ 
manent Settlement had not absolutely fixed^for ever the dues of 
the tenants, and whether the Zemindars had any right under them 
to enhance rents at all. This view derived support from the 
argument that when the Decennial Settlement was concluded, 
which* was afterwards made permanent, it was an essential con¬ 
dition that the rights of the raiyats should also, be fixed and 
made permanent, and as this provision had not been repeated in so 
many words by the Permanent Settlement Regulations it was still 
valid and binding. This matter formed the subject of a lengthy 
discussion between the Government of India and the Court of 
Directors, and it was settled by the concurrent opinioq d the Court 
of Directors and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Councif thfl t 
the Zemindar had the right to enhance rents. When pdltas were 
once tendered the raiyats^ad either to accept them or .to *ed^tfist 
the rates there given in the newly-created Civil Courts. The r^d- 
er might consider this Condition to be very lair, but «o ong Who 
has any idea *Of ^the working of tbe'Ctvil Courts of the countiy 
during the last years of the last century, .would all think uo. We 

have a very vivid and almost graphic description of Of 

the Civil Courts of Bengal at the^close of tl^ "last cc^tuiy from 
Sir William Hunter in his well-known book, toefiiht^ort ot his de¬ 
lightful pen, the Annah of Bengal. Law*s^delay tsproyerln-1 
al, but Sir Wifiiain proves from staiistimi that in the thdn district of 
Blrbhum which now comprised the districts of Biridium and Bankura, 
the Civil Coiirts did not decide enhually^'ev’en % tenth of the 
cases that were instituted, a^d the harassments and annoyances 
Were endless. When we alW to this the circumstance t|g|l the 
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institution of ^ case that Was lost in the end and the unnecessary 
summoning of Zemindars and their agents n'ere prohibited by 
heavy ^nalties and that 1n those days the judiciary of tbe 
land was mostly ; co^pt itbd .fncltned to side with the moi^ 
powerful parpen payment of g/idhSideration, one would under¬ 
stand how riiisoiuteiy hdpd^* the condition was of the «poor 
ryots. The Zemindats to ’lacit^fe the punctual pay¬ 

ment of tiie''G^rhment revenue, d^ed wto the ‘power of 
distjaint under the ffuftum'm. the 'Seventh Regulation of 
1799. , The proved that Where the revenue was pay- 

able im-a ^xed day, no" notice even was'necessary, and every¬ 
thing belonging Wjh^raiyat c^ld be taken away and sold for the 
payment ot the i%;nt unless the ryot .ejther paid the amount alleged 
to be due before the (ky of sale or gave securities for the institu¬ 
tion of a suit within a dxedrime to cpitert the Zemindar's claim. 
The Civil Court in those days did not afford one-tenth of the 
degree of security that it doetf now, and Ihe provision| though it 
looks perfect on paper, was almost useless in actual pi^actice. 
Sometimes, when the'Zemindars'were noton good terms ilith each 
other, the raiyat would be forced to pay the rent over several times. 
At other times when ekorbitait iWtes were demanded of him and 
he demurred to make ritej^ayment, duress, illegal confinement and 
great personal violence, would seem to have been used, and the 
courts of justice afforded almost no redress worth tbe name. The 
process of rack-renting and appropriating tbe unearned increment 
of the soil continued in full force. Thus it would app^r that the 
powers of distfUint which the law bad liberally provided the Zemin¬ 
dars wHh were used'for exacting oppressive rents, and the raiyats' 
rights not hswing been declared by the Legkdature and not having 
bee^' referi^ to as limited to a fixed ano ascertainable share of 
the produce of the soil, the most mischievtna consequences ensued. 
U would apphar that the Government of C,ofd Cornwallis abolish¬ 
ed the offices of Kanungems and FatWpii/under the mistaken 
theory and the sanguine expectation th^' ^j^r i^ecessittqiB would 
lead them to'A^e a^ari|^hu^oiy mutual a^ustment, and the'de¬ 
struction of isndthe dbotition,^^. Ilteir of^ the 

raiyats lose tbe onljr their righii^^h they had and they 

wereconsequeiyriyun^^ assert thefr/l^al status. .The pub¬ 
lished conrespdhde^ l^r. Ceiebrooke,''abd the minutes of Lord 
Mmra and other of^the Supr^e Government of India, 

show that they sql^aiwi^o things udkich had np eidstem^ in 
fact, nia^^that there w^ settleK! rates ||pir <^h ||pi^attna by im¬ 
memorial custom and that amiqpble adjustment was always practi- 
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cable. The principle of the Revenue Sale Law, which avoided all 
leai^s, pattas, and incumbrances upon a sale taking place, on the 
ground that the first charge on the land is the amount ol fevenue 
assessed on it, was one of the safeguard# introduced to facilitate the 
collection of the Government revepae, while the' ether provision 
that no lease extended to more than ten years also tendhd to-secure 
the same rates. The assun^tkm that there were cleariy-aacertained 
rates of rent for Sach Perganna long continued to rule the Indian 
official mind, and the Legislature evidently meant that these rates 
would be fixed by the «Civil A>urts while the Civil Courts did not 
undertake the responsibility as it was not clearly thrown on them. 
The Punchwm or the Fifth Regulation of sSia^wa^ intended to reme¬ 
dy this state of things. It declared *the Zemindarif legally capable 
of granting leases for any term and in any form hut it adhered 
to the previous prohibition fgr atr indefinite number of cesses. It 
validated the Pathi tenure and the sub-letting systemj which, had 
theif origin in the extensive estates of the Maharaja of Burdwan 
and had thence widely extended. It <!eclared that on the purchase 
of a tenure by a new-comer, the tehants were not liable for en¬ 
hanced rent except on agreement or after notice and.it amended 
the more stringent provisions of the law of distraint. It valida¬ 
ted also all permanent leases that were granted prior to the year 
1812. The system of sub-letting to middlemen, the absence of 
fixed causes of enhancement, the frequent revenue sales, and 
the corruption and the dilatoriness of the Civil Courts, caused the 
greatest amount of hardship and misery to the rural population 
and the Punchum did not afford any appreciable relief. ‘ • 

‘SATYA CHANP.RA MOOKERJL 
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A PMSPARATIQN^O^NA^SS-STUDT AFTER 

WORDSWORTB. ' 

Wordsworth had tho vates e}ement^in He was a prophet 
to his goner^l^n. The true poet canaot help bem|; a prophet; 
his poetic ‘ fiaduity oonluts in being that. He scorns to come 
undttf that ahmnge ctej^nifioa of pon^ry, so mncih in fashion now«a> 
days, that a poet is only ao a^eeahle companion with whom to 
while away ona's^e purveyor of delights only of a 

slightly^ higher order titan what is afforded' by d!nner«parttes, 
buffoons, cIrcnsHchtwns, and the painted and powered actors of 
a theatrical company. This the true poet holds in abomina* 
tion. His mission is to inspire and instruct; or, rather, let us say, 
he mrgs not to inspire and induct, hut he has seen strange sights 
and heud strange voices; hhi seeing eye has penetrated behind the 
husk of phenomena and communed with the everlastbg realities, 
wherein alone is peaeo» his h^art is throbbing with the sacred hrc 
of inspiration, and he has, besides, the gift of melodious uttejpncc 
that can carry his audience along with him so that, lifted up in 
spirit, tl^y too have glimpses of |he things he has seen, whispers, 
of the voices hui has heard. The merest balled*nimstrel has this 
voice and this utterance, t^erwise liow«can hp be true ? Far 
more tiie true Poet '**skUled to sing of Tifoe and Eternity." The 
opM secret of the Univorap," open," says Carlyle, to all, seen 
almost by BOiie,"<—" the divine Mystery" which lies in all things— 
«.has been seen as daylight by him; and, therefore, men look up to 
him for mspiration, instruction, and guidance. It was ‘bigh honour 
for Wordsworth, " who utter^ nothtag biwe," fhat he belonged to 
this company. ^ 

And what sue &ie thipgs that woretaiirorth sings of ? He bimr 
self tells us: * » 

"Ondtliti, on Natdre, and on Hnniiii lilf^;;" more particular* 
ly, hta was t}ie misakm to point out the fofluences, chastening and 
subduing, whuth *tikefolnd of man derives Irdm en&rtial Nature. 
And in mal^ hd ecatipSes a^aatspie position. Myers com¬ 
pares Ins finUtn to the sermon on the Mmint, <^ntng up 

me ^ 
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a new world of lif^ and light and Uessedness. His influence has 
been great upon his age, his strange inspiration has blessed many; 
hts voice, expressive of deep unalloyed peace and rest, has soothed 
many. Shelly may have, here and there, given a more melodious 
utterance to a truth of Natpre than tie; Browning^s analysis of 
human character is certainly d$»^ier than his; Carlyle a|id Emerson 
have had truer notions and fedings about the “ Over>soul" and 
the Life of things than he; yet it inay safely be questioned if, in 
England, with the exceptibn rft Carlyle^any inspiring influeuce has 
been greater than his. 

Before considering^ this, new view of.things—-so far as any 
thing can be called new, for Wordsworth, too, was t^ dbild of his 
dge, his mind was liberalised by that a^l Fren^ Revolution, 
that breaking of the idols in *higti places,, and bringtng4}| to¬ 
gether of^ the high and the low in their naked, natural, sans- 
rulotte character to find them both creatures of ithe same day; his 
mind was liberalised also by that Believeris protest hjj^ard in 
Germany and in fainter voices elsewhere against the after>dinner 
scepticism of Hume and the absentee-god Deism of the i8th cen¬ 
tury Christians,—before considering this new view, it would be 
proper to note the features of a spirit dtamOtrically opposed to 
Wordsworth. Before the conversion of Peter Bell, Words^rorth 
says that 

” A primrose by the River’s brim , 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

* And it was nothing more 

• and in truth, to a mind steeped in wordliness, having scarcely a 
glimpse of transcendent realities, beautiful or ^sublime natural 
objects stand as symboU of so much physical pdeasure or phy¬ 
sical pain. The rolling clouds, spread almve, remind h{m of an 
umbrella and possible shelter near at hand; the far-away solifude 
of the woods and the sombre majesty of Nig^t-daricoess jcomind 
him of robbera or other nightwears; the carolling of the hi so^ 
much sensuous pleasure; the primrose so much ditto; and green 
fields have only an agricultural interest. F^om thesoi* person# 
Wordswoidh turndl away and one can understand that feelings 
towards them were what before bad' heeq the case wi^ Dante. 

Let us not speak of them, hid> look and pass.^* * 

To him - 

• ” The nearem flower thasthlows could gpvo ^ 

Thdughta Hiat do oftea Be too deep Imrdidara.*’ 

What were these thoughts ai^ what was ^ the domethiiig mcMre” 
in natural objects, whu^ with his poetic vision seeing and with 
• * * .* «JF 
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his poetic gift of uttecance expressing, he made it possible for 
others to see after him ? 

But even in the delineation of this ** something more ** one 
finds a broad difference. There are poets and poets. There are 
your sentimental poets who in Nature see but the reflection of their 
own passionate moods. If the^n are pleased, no matter how un¬ 
worthy the pleasure may be, nothing contents'them but that whole 
Nature be pleased with them. If they have pain^ no matter how 
deserving of the pain they may be, they call upon whole Nature 
to mourn with them, and, if Nature declines to be thus honoured, 
‘ call her unsympathetic, hard-hearted, cruel, or in the wild winds 
and waves take a Byronic delight in tracing the features and linea¬ 
ments of their own restless souls. Otherwise they are profuse in 
bestowing gratuitous pity upon what appea,rs to them as the un¬ 
fortunate aspects of Nature. The clouds are sometimes angry 
to'them, the fountains full of derisive laughter, moonlight pale with 
disappointed love or other hidden sorrow, a stem-broken flower 
lying on the grass *' poor little flower ” and so forth. Thus they 
go on imputing human, weaknesses and passions to great Nature, 
looking upon her objects as their playthings to be fashioned or 
mi>-fashioned according to the needs of their emdtional life. Alas I 
they have no glimpses of the higher truth ; they suspect not that 
the great Reality of Nature is an august Reality, not to be trifled 
with, neither to be put aside, nor to be imputed human weakness¬ 
es to, but spread before them in all its majesty and splendour, a 
thing not in need of being fashioned by fhem but which is to 
fashion and form, chasten and subdue, elevate and react upon tAetr 
own characters. May we not Say that the Impiety of these senti¬ 
mental poets is of the same colour as the irreverence of the old 
physicists who sat not in wonder-stric'ken discipleship at the feet 
of Natpre but first formed a conception of their own and then tried 
to cripple the facts of Nature so as to suit them to their theories ? 
Doubtless, if the feelings be worthy feelings, if the pleasure be a 
right sort of pleasure and the pain a deep-seat<^ pain, this emo¬ 
tional transfiguration of natural objects becomes a high order of 
poetic art. And Milton by the bier of Lycidas*, Shelly with his 


* Tfcee, Shephsfd, thss ths wooHa and dtawt ostm 
Witia Irilifo titymasad-lhegaddliig vins overgrown 
And all the Mho« iqfintrD. 

Be luil^d the wavSe, and adt'd the felloe winds * 
What hard mudiap hath doom’d the gentle swain ? 
C 
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passionate outcry at the premature death of Adonais,* Spenser ad> 
juring the Thames to run softly till he ended his bridal song, are 
figures not to be looked upon with contempt. Far from it! Still it* 
would have been better had Milton not brought in sage Hippotades 
to excuse his conduct in drowning the king, if Shelly had thought 
that under the eternal azure with itc ever-recurring profession of 
the seasons the Great work and the Mean have often impeded 
their work and after a time the Great and the Mean have alike 
turned into dust Yet the seasons move on and the everlasting 
law of God metes out to the noble and the ignoble their respective^ 
rewards even in this world: the greatness of the great perishes 
not, and whatsoever irritation they fcU owing to the impediments 
is due no less to their own weakness than fo the wickedness of 
others. Spenser too should have seen that the Thames had holier, 
pleasanter business to attend to than stay her motion for listening 
to his marriage-songs. This imputing of human weaknesses has 
been well termed by Ruskin the pathetic (or sentimental) fal¬ 
lacy " and few are the poets that have escaped its taint. Not 
even Wordsworth,, though, his general tone Ts something other 
than this. , 

Let us here note that there is another and far deeper relation 
between Man and Nature—a relation which affords the basis for the 
illustrative use of natural objects. This illustrative use may again 
be of many kinds. A poet might be describing some natural 
object and bringing ia similitudes from other objects to give greater 
precision and delicacy to his description. Or, he might be describ¬ 
ing some mental thing, ^nd because his keen penetrative imagina¬ 
tion can well detect resemblances between mental things and natur¬ 
al objects, he might use the latter for the purpose of bringing out 
his idea to a fuller relief and clearer expression. There is a deeper 
way than these. The Poet may have so keenly perceived the 
essential unity of the heart of Humanity and the heart of Nature 
that, while he is apparently describing some natural phenomenon, 
each of his words is suggestive of the deeper inoral and spiritual 
relations of human life. Of this latter, we may have occasion to 
speak later on. In Wordsworth we find ample examples of this 
illustrative use. 

Now, we have seen that Wordsworth could not fashion Nature 
according to his caprice, but stood spell-bound awe amd fascipa- 

* Grief mads the young spring wild and riis threw down 

Her kindling buds, as if she Autonin were, • 

Or they deft Learee; siifise her delight is flown, 

For whom should she have waked the sullen year t 
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tion before that sacred reality. What was that which Wordsworth 
saw ? How did be approach Nature ? 

Let it frankly be acknowledged that Wordswortk^s poetic 
genius attached itself to a firm unwavering religious faith. God 
Omniscient Imows if some poets have faith or not, what their inner 
religiousness may be, their faiths appear as weak as water, many- 
glancing as the colours of a chameleon's skin. But Wordworth's 
faith was deep. He saw the fwocession of phenomena in Nature, 
but beyond, behind, in and through the phenomena he saw the 
pulsation of a life, “a motion and a spirit that roils through all 
things"—-the living active spirit of God. Scientists who have 
I lost the freshness of feeling arrange NiAure into laws, give to beau¬ 
tiful objects names bard to pronounce and forget the great God 
behind them* But Wordsworth saw Him, saw Him in his terrible 
Majes^, saw Him in bis inefhiUe Beauty as these are mirrored in 
and realised through ri>e objects ^ Nature. Is this Pantheism ? 
Yes, but something greater, for Pantheism looks upon the things of 
this world as illusion or Maya^ but to Wordsworth they are real 
expressing the reality of God. Is this Polytheism, the Greek 
worship of Nymphs and Nereids and Ocean graces ? Yes again, 
but something greater still, for the hierairchy of the Polytheistic 
' gods has been supplanted by the living spirit of one God,—one 
only *' whose light is in the setting sun, in the round ocean, and the 
mind of man." This God Wordsworth worshipped and this belief 
informed hb poems. . 

Now, the philosojdier and the priest too see those things, but 
the poet is a distinct being from them. Nature is studied in its 
generality by the philosopher and to his reason all objects equally 
reveal the spirit of God. The priest,.•again, relates his mission 
more particularly to the culture and discipline^ in its manifold 
varieties, of the human heart The poet, on the other hand, feels 
by the law of his perception of the beautiful and Uie sublime, that, 
though to his reason all are equally full of God, to the aesthetic 
fefeling all are not so, but some reveal a greater portiont of the 


♦ " PhysieiAo art thou ? One, all 
Pfaiioeof^er! a fingering skvi^ 

One thi^ would peep and botaitise 
Upon hie motlwr’s grave.” 

t I moan tbe unieflectivo mind i$ led spooiaQeotuIjr to think of God bj 
•ome obgoetemon than by oUwm, while poettoaseBllcDooconneto in this that the 
poet seee beauty, fte., in uliDga where you and I would eusp^t nothing. Yet this 



be set a>TibratiBS to the twitting etar-figlit, the now hiding, now apfHtaring 
beanty of God, if aH dfcgaafes be not floodM over with the •umbht'purity of the 
truet, tho beat, and the moat beaatiftil t 
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irrepressible majesty and beauty'of God than others. The former 
form his subjects and he adjusts his relations to them. 

Wherein consists the majesty of natural objects ? Precisely 
in this that they raise in the mind the sense of infinity, of some* 
thing far above man's control and comprehension which controlleth 
him. Conceive the mysteiious tree*Iife, the appearance of 
clouds and the heavens being rolled up in them, conceive dawn* 
tight brightening silently, imperceptibly, but still brightening into 
daylight, think of the mountains in their ever*during character, the 
torrent leaping from crag to crag and hiding its waters in the un¬ 
fathomable abjrsms : really, the human heart perceives a power, 
stupendous, august, terrible, purifying by the terror and awe ita 
inspires : Wordsworth revelled in these feelings; they to him 
were an appetite; he bounded over the mountains and by the side 
of deep rivers on lonely streams. 

" I'he sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.” 

And in this way, losing bis self in a sense of awe which torrent- 
wise rushed upon his mind from many sides, did Wordsworth wor¬ 
ship the sublimity of Nature and we should note that thd first in¬ 
fluences of nature upon the Wanderer's mind consist precisely of 
these feelings. 

But Nature' is*not simply terrible, Nature is beautiful. The 
Wanderer felt awe but did he not love Nature too ? In that ecsta¬ 
tic delight, where “ sound needed none nor voice of utterance,'' 
was he not charmed, spell-bound, fascinated ? What is the beauty 
of natural things ? Alas, who can see the beauty of nature, which 
is the beauty of God, except *' the pure in heart ''—whose heart is 
pure and spotless and beautiful as a lily ? Imperfectly let us say 
that the beauty of Nature is the “ half-revealed, half-concealed ” 
beauty of Divine character. Raskin has analysed this beauty 
which he calls “typical beauty” into Infinity) Un%i Repose, 
Symmetry, Purity and Moderation/ respectively,'discovered as the 
types or symbols of Divine incomprehensibility, Comprehensive¬ 
ness, Permanence, Justice, Energy and Government by Law. We 
must refer the reader to Ruskin himself in order to understand the 
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meaning of these wordSi—moFe, to feel their intrinsic truth; here it 
concerns us that these things idiich Ruskin has with scientific 
accuracy pointed out were perceived synthetically by the pene¬ 
trative imagination of Wordsworth. 

Nfature, thus studied, has an intimate relation to the moral 
being of man; in a two-fold way: ist, there is seen a contrast be« 
tween the sick, weary, peace^^i passion-disturbed life of man and 
the quiet life of Nature; andl;)^ there are furnished from Ndture 
(on the basis of resemblance) ideals for the moral character of 
man. We will briefly illustrate these.* 

I. (a) The first thing one b struck with in Nature is its 
quietness. ' “ Day unto day uttereth speech, night unto night 
sheweth knowledge,'* but all so quiet, filled with such a sense of 
repose. ** Without haste but without rest,** said Goethe of the 
stars, and why of the stars ? Why not of everyth!^ in the bright 
heavens and the green Earth? -The Rev. Stopford Brooke 
observes, ''Nature's life is a peace, for her children never 
wage a foolish strife with her; nor does self enter their hearts to 
make them weary of life. Deep calm is at her heart, the moun¬ 
tains rest in their own peace, the stars shine quietly, the sun ' sink- 
eth down in its tranquillity,’ the flowers Jieep a still silence, and 
though there are storms which drive the clouds in passionate course 
and torrents which rend the earth and strong forces which sweep 
to and fro the elements in bewildering %nd endless, motion, yet in 
the highest region of thoughts in which these things are seen in 
their relation to the great whole, there is 

Central peace subsisting at the heart* 

Of endless agitation." , 

Doth Nature, O inqurably dandified sons of men that in a goose¬ 
way cackle about their virtues, complacently look, upon their own 
selves perpetually in a mirror and " solicit a glance of eyes of their 
brother-men," doth Nature do these things ? Let us dash our 
mirrors to pieces, let us hide ouf faces and contemplate the still 

reposeful life of Nature, 

• 

“ Of toil unsever’d. from tranquillity; 

Of labour that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in repose. 

Too great for haste, too high for rivaliy." 

* We follow the analyids of 'the Bev. Stopford Brooks in his " Theology in 
the BritiA Poets”-- an ut^uable book, , 
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(^) This leads us to consider the deep still liCe of Nature 
(*'still waters run deep^t/' they say) as a life of enjoy* 
ment. Every motion appeared ter Wordsworth as a '* thrill of 
pleasure.'* 

{c) Contemplate the love which is in every natural object 
for every other. Each enters into relations unth the others^ 
the beauty of dove and harmonious action pervades all. Alas, 
that what exists in Nature is not *to*be seen in the communities 
of men also! 

** Love now an universal birth, 

From heart to heart is stealing 
From earth to man, from man to earth ; 

—It is the hour of feeling." 

(J) Let us note the sympathy of Nature. This is a deep 
truth that Wordsworth gave utterance to. This is not the make- 
believe of sympathy so much dwelt on by sentimental poets; this is- 
reai sympathy. 

*' The broad open eye of the solitary sky " 

•. 

broods over the sick troubles of human life, sternly, pityingly. 

” The silence thatis in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills " 

contemplate him. The brooding eye of' Nature is but the stern, 
the pitiful eye of God, which whoso has seen, has his character 
chastened, modelled, purified by. 

In the exquisitely beautiful poem, TAe Education of Nature, 
Nature said referring to decay,— 

" Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse ; and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bqwer, 

Shall feel an over-^eing power 
To kindle and restrain." 

II. Apart from these general moral impulses, particular ob¬ 
jects furnish the mind w^ith separate ideals. The skylark of 
Wordsworth reminded him of being true to the kindred points . of 
Heaven and Home. And latterly, when years had '* brou^t in 
the philosophic^mind " an^ be had listened to " the still sad music 
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of humanity/' natural objects continually suggested to the mind of 
Wordsworth ideals of this kind. 

" One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more o( man, 

Of moral evil and of g<fpdf 
. Than all the sages can." 

And the perception of the beauty of natural objects, makes the 
ideals they transmit to the mind ten-fold more impressive. 

We cannot conclude better than by quoting 

" And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of sometliing far more deeply interfused, 

Where dwelling is the light of setting scenes, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, aU objects of all thoqght, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore, am 1 still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 

And what perceive, well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, • 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 

The guide, the guardian of m'y dieart, and soul 
Of all my moral being." 


MOHIT CHANDRA SEN. 
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}IOTES FROM THE CALCUTTA ZOO. < 

I. 

About a year ago the Saturday Review ( London) used to 
publish, from time td time, under the heading of “ Notes from the 
ZooT a series of short articles on new or rare animals that were 
introduced into the London Zoological Gardens for the first time. 
Following the same precedent, I intend to publish, from time to 
time, in the pages of the National Magazine, a series of short 
notes, whereof the first instalment is this paper, on the rare 
or little-known animals that • are exhibited in the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens, or on animals that will be introduced to 
the said Gardens for the first time and prove new to the Calcutta 
public. 

On a visit'to the Gardens on Monday, the 14th Novem¬ 
ber 1892, the animals which appeared to me to be new to 
the collection and noteworthy in their way are a pair of the 
Greater Birds of Paradise {Paradisea apoda. Linn.) which are at 
present exhibited in the central cages of the Murshidabad House. 
It is simply impossible to convey an idea of these magnificent birds 
to lay readers without the aid of pictorial. illustrations. It is 
doubtful whether there* are any other birds in the entire 
collection more superb and graceful than the specimens' in ques^on. 
I give the following descriptions of the birds from a personal in¬ 
spection of them, having had no work on Natural History by me at 
the time to refer to: 

Size:—a little larger than ordinary-sized pigeons; both mandi¬ 
bles black and slightly curved at the tip; a patch surrounding the 
base of the mandibles glossy velvet black; .chin and neck bottle- 
green colour having a brilliant metallic lustre; lores, crown of the 
head, back and wings of a deep rich chocolate color; breast and 
abdomen ^hite; from near the under tail-courts springs a mass of 
fine feathei^of <%beautiful golden yellow color; the upper taiUcouits 
are long and drooping dhd are broken into fine fil^ents giving 
the bird a beautiful appearance; while two long loose plumes 
spring from rumps qf the birds and become curved at the 
middle. . 
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Tbe notes of i;be birds Are clear and metallic, ristn|r bpem % 
sharp shrill Aakam to a loud Crescendo. They are ottered ia quick 
succession. As the two birds are kept in separate cages^ if the 
one otters th^ cries, the other foUowl. These birds are 
natiyes of ^ Iqdlsu Arcbipeiagc^ especially tbe Aroo and Um, 
Molucca tsUimds* Of the two ppedmeas now in the Calcutta col* 
lectiouii one was pj|rchased the Calcutta Gardens through 
the libetalify of & Mahatajah of Oumtaon, abput two years 
ago; while the second iqieciiiien was procured by purchase only 
in iSpr, 

The birds, in tiieir ssild state, are said to feed on nutmegs and 
ether froitsv hut» hi the Cidcottq. 2 oo, thqy ato supplied with slices 
of rqm papmw {C^trUm whereon they febd* 

In ^e cemntries where these birds ase fouhd, the feathers are 
in great* request as oiatainents of head-gear for both men and 
women. Now these are exported in large quantities to Europe for 
being made up into ornaments fc^ ladies* bonnets. In their native 
haunts, the bir^ are swd to be veiy shy, and the natives shoot them 
with arrows by ^imbing the trees and concealing themselves from 
the view of the birds behind screens of green branebet and^foltage. 
It was popularly believed that these birds lived in the sicies and 
never alighted on the earth' Tbqy were supposed to be legless 
and, with a view to lend color to ^is belief, the natives brought 
the dead birds after having cut oflN&eir legs. Hence Unnmus 
gave the birds the |q>ecific name a^fida of legltais, Tbe vulgar ap¬ 
pellation of birds of Pmradise was applied to them in reference to 
the tradition of their always living in the skies. 

Among the monkeys eshibited in the Gubboy House are three 
species which are entirely new to the<fi 9 illectioo>» Of these thiee, 
one belMgs to the Indo-Malayan fauna and the other two are pecu¬ 
liar to tne Ethk^ian region. Of the fmmer, there is a pair, label¬ 
led “White-beUled Semnote (Semnoj^itMecus stammsis,) Hab. 
Siam and Sumatra." These belong to the group of monkeys 
classed uoder the genus Stmnopitktcm and which are popularly 
known asXeaf-eal^iag Monkeys—name derived from their weak¬ 
ness for leaves of foees as'articles of The most distlngoish- 

ing feature of these Wbite-bellied Sensj^otes now in the collection 
is their almcwt pore wMte breast and i^biilegien. In other respects 
they resemble ^ langur ( S, ) barring \heir kack 

The ilqM^4Belltioned i^cies a|e ii|t^ JPorm and are labelled 
as oondadrlBtae Wasteqn ^^ca. OX,ime Spec^med occurs of 
eadb ql'y these two species, viz., of tim White-collared 
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Maogabey {Cereottbus Maris} aiid aaoUier of the Sooty 
HMgtibayiCarieacabus/ultgiHpsmf) The White-coJored Maagabey 
appears to be an adult and is altogetbm' a very fine specisM^n, Its 
well*knit frame indicates the {lowmr of H» muec^ It k ^ a 
. uniform black coIob-»K»nly ^4 the dieeky being of. a 

pure white color^~a peculkri^ iit»m its spbcij^ name 'Ma¬ 
rts is derived. The Sooty Mangahpy is n^h^^^maller in dimensions 
than the above and its Itmte. aie iiot :Sp^p<merfuI of 

> the above. Its color is black Wing a purplish tlnge^—giving it the 
appearence of having been begrimed with smoke and soot It is 
a very lively animal and is always expectant of any present of. 
plantain or other fruits v^ich generous visitors ^ve it. Tl^e White- 
colored species ts, on the other hand) not so lively-->^wa]^ 
sitting sulkily at the top of its cage. These last two '^ecies are 
allied to African monkeys of the genus Csrcopitkecus^ from which 
the former differ only by reason of some differences in the struc¬ 
ture of the frame. The Mangabeys are esdiibit^ in the_w«tem 
wall cage of the Gubboy House. 

Among other animus recently added to the 41 ipore collection, 
are some species of n>dents or gnawing animals, which are being 
exhibited in the Calcutta Gardens for the first time-—they having 
been acquired only in June Ihst. These include a pair, respectively, 
of the Patagonian Cavy ( Dolichotis patdchonica ;) Golden Agouti 
{pusyprocta itguti) and Crewed Agouti ('D. crisiaiaj. The AgoU- 
tis resemble the hare and the rabbit in form, only] the hinder 
parts of the former are more* rounded. The Golden and the Crest¬ 
ed species resemble in all other respects dtek- congeners the 
Dasyprbcta prymnolopka and isihmica wbich|^v^ been exhi¬ 
bited in the Gardens from'before. In the darkness of its den, tiie 
Golden Agouti presents no. dUtinguishihg features. Bttt when it 
moves about and its sides are exposed to strong light, the fur of its 
hinder parts become tinged with a bright golden color—a fact from 
which its pofmlar name is derived. On a superdcial inspection t 
could not discover any crest on the head of the /?. cristata: But 
on a closer view 1 discovered that some of Bie hairs of its head are 
longer than those of its congeners. 

The Pat^fonian Cavy (Doliehatis paiashmica) isj allied to 
the Agoutis. It is considerably larger and mm'e elegant than the 
others. *fbe only distinguishing feature, beside the tat|peiness of 
sue, between the Agoutis and the Patagonian Cavy Is Bie huger 
ears of the latter—from whW^ jg^eric name de¬ 
rived. mptt ^er nninW >t Is ^ Id vnmdttr 

in conii^ies of ^ or thile for Several miles or leagues^way 
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from its home. It is of diufiial KalntSt feeding nnd roaming ^MMit 
by day ; and is shf and watchful. It produces geaerally two yanng 
baes at a birth. 

b These rodents are eahibited in the new Rodent House whidi 
has been fitted ont of the old Restaurant near the JSnteance Lodge. 
The Dasypn^eti^ ^gtdi and i>. «ru#s//r are confined in the western 
series of ca^, while the J}^k9tis paimhoitiem are placed in the 
nortb-shstem cage. So nmdi for this paper. 

SARAT CHANDRA MtTRA, M.A., RU 
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A LIVING GHOST, 

It was a sultry August evening. The sun had ripened the 
paddy in the 6elds around. The sickle of the labourer would soon 
transform their mellow verdure into repelling dry straw. The 
meandering little Madhumati babbled by my verandah. A crescent 
moon shed subdi|pd effulgence on Nature below, reposing in deep 
sleep. My incorrigible Punkha-bearer had given me a lot of trouble. 
He would sleep at my cost. Threats, admonitions, and finally entrea- 
ties, were alike unsuccessful to bring him to the sense of responsibi¬ 
lity he lacked. I must wait till the morrow, thought I> and get 
another man. But in the meantime how could life be borne under 
a temperature of more than a hundred Ft. in the bed room ? , I 
slipped into the verandah, and sank into my darling cane lounge. 
The unhappy mortal whose lot is cast in the swampy rice fields 
of the lower Gangetic plateau finds all the solace he can from this 
lounge, from books, and from the great book of Nature. { beard 
the clock strike eleven. Sleep was for a time impossible. I sur¬ 
veyed slumbering Nature. The muddy water of the Madhumati 
rolled on in its uninterrupted course. On it played the crescent 
moon imparting a lovely lustre to the little waves. As 1 sat mu¬ 
sing, time stole on and ^he bewitching hour of midnight gra¬ 
dually drew my thoughts from the dull desolation of the 
scene to its Maker. The great Unknowable, the great First 
Cause, Eternity, and similar things came rapidly to my mind. My 
imagination had recently been rendered somewhat vulnerable to 
the attacks of occultism and spiritualism*by successive perusals of 
many weird’books, among others, Rider Haggard's “ She/* Anstey's, 
** Fallen Idol ’* and some odds and ends of tftidefined Theoso¬ 
phy. It is no wonder that on that eventful night my mind 
should be sinxiously seeking for a proof of the many latent powers 
which,' ft is^ said, it possesses. 1 must have sat, musing for 
about an hotfr, for I faintly remember having heard the bell toll 
twelve, -when -curtously enodgh, my mind all of a ^sudden left 
moving in'its philosophic groove» and once more tume^to things 
mundane. 1 dc^i .temembef tvhat it was in the panorama 
atretchinf before eyes Unisbroaght about this change, l^ba- 
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it was a tittle bit ol poetry tibat 1 was indulging in. 1 had tiiia- 
gined the crescent, moon to be a young bride budding to bloom, 
and the black c^otld that occasioiially bid it, its lover. ! said to 
mysell that this husband was so anxidos to make the most of his 
bride's beauty, and so jealous of Others beholding it, that he hid her 
always in his extensive m^ms.* that now and again he let go 
his g^sp -m if loath to tarnish so much beauty with constant touch. 
Anyhow, my mind tore itself from the black husband and his 
I looming bride to a lovely face—^lovelier far than the proud beauty 
u-alking the broad expanse of the heavens^more than a Ixiindied 
miles away, a face that 1 had treasured up in the sacred core of the 
heart oi my faeart<--a face whose lovely image every drop of blood 
that ran in my veins triumphantly carried. We had not met for 
some time, nor had we corresponded in the meantime. I had 
written ^several times, but never had received any reply. I was 
unable to account for this'strange'Conduct<*-but I lOved her too 
deeply to be offended. 

That face once having taken possession of me, of course, any 
other thought was impossible. Like many another lover under 
similar circumstances, 1 tried to divine the cause of her silence. 
Could if be that I n^as chucked overboard ? I shuddered at the 
thought. “ Oh, no, it could not be—love never dies." Thus did hope, 
11. j ministering angel of the unhappy, try to comfort me. But to 
no fuirpose. 1 worked up my imagination to such a degree that 
after a time it seemed as i' there was no doubt about it. Me- 
thought, I could see her arms around another. I felt as one in a 
trance. There was a rush of blood into the veins, the head 
whirled, and the world swam before eyes. , I remember that 
moment very well. Even now as I write of it, a sort of electric 
current shakes me from head to foot and makes a description 
of that memorable hour impossible. I tried to console myself, 
but consolation would not come. 1 tried to remember 

" Frailty thy name is, woman." 

1 tried to banish her from my memoiy as a traitress, but I was 
equally unsuccessfiH in this. What mortal has ever been able 
to cherish and worship an idol to shatter it to pieces 7 * As in 
the^poignaocy of my ^ef I heaved a s^ a sigh from behind me 
responded to it, I started and looked in-that direction. In the 
dim light 1 could only see a human formil^ndiiig. Had! In fright, 
half in astonishment 1 jumped down^^l^d good tied 1 what did I 
see? bewildered visioli rested ohrte mid majestie 

form of an angel ciprtied Una loveljnatifliabUle^ pink tllkCc 
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down to her anktee uid displayed to mortal eyes only tbe snow- 
white arms. 

Fora moment I. stood sp^hloas wonder. 1 was be¬ 
wildered by the sudden appearance of Ihe spectre and my eyes 
were dazzled by its extraordinary beauty. One. momeidi, and I 
recognised that it was my own dmw Mary but more beav^ul than 
she. • I stretched out my arms to bold her to my bosmx^ Imt like 
an aerial being she slipped back, and beckoned to me to be ^uiet. 

But, Mary, you—-how do you—why did you not reply to my 
“ letters ? Tell roe, dear, that you—.” 

” Don’t get Impatient—cafm yourself—^and I shall answer your 
** questions one by one. How I came here ?—well, that I do not 
“ myself know. Why I did not reply to your letters ?—because 
” papa would not let me. What more do you w'ant to know ? ” 
” Papa not let you write to me! ” If I were then in my *present 
mood of mind I would have taunted her with being a ” puppet to 
a father’s threat,” but people do not remember quotations at the 
turning points of life. 1 could simply groan out,— 

” Why not let you write ?—But don’t you love me, dear? 
“ Couldn't you write ?” * 

” You know very well 1 never can disobey my parents, and 
« you will see shortly that I shall gladly sacrifice my happiness for 
”them. My father weds me to-morrow to my cousin. But, my 
" dearest, I have always loved you. 1 love you still, and will i^ven 
” continue to do so even though fate links me to another !” 

. Jesus I what did 1 heal ? And she who loved me so strongly, 
so passionately, I was, but a few minutes before, going to give up 
as faithless I Unable to speak my regrets at having doubted her 
love, I approached to kneel down before her—but without another 
word, without even staying to say good-bye, she tripped along like 
the fairy that she was. I followed her—ran, she ran too, till she 
came near the river. Before 1 had time to take the situation, she 
turned round, kissed her hand to me, and plunged into the river. 
I shrieked, I cslled to the servants for help, and then jumped in. 
With erne convulsive effort I sirove to catch her raven locks. 1 
remember no more. 

n. 

A weak had passed. When I regained consciouMiess I found 
myself in the hospital at head quarters. The brain feveir had 
then left nus But I was still very weak, and try how much 1 
might, 1 could qqI at all r<|aiH the events that evening after 
dinners How* f was saved frohi a watery grave I subsequently 
leaxpejl'’ But not torm any part of this narrative, ^^ij^ter 
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some more days 1 wss fit enough to walk ahotit, and then gradual* 
ly dawned on my mind all the events narrated above. 1 got 
my di^chaige from the hospital and came back to my little Arcadia. 
One morning I tcnUt; np^he heap newspapers that had accumu* 
lated dining my absence witih a view to keep myself infQrmed of 
all that had happened dining ii^y illnesss In one of the papers 1 
met my doom. It came in diekbape cd an entr^ in the domestic 
occurrence colotim. So, idie was another's, and thhre was no 
mistake about it. Tbit time 1 proposed to drown my sonrows in 
the Lethe of modem civUiaatton. My bearer placed the welcome 
bottle before me. And for a time at least, my woes vmre for¬ 
gotten. 

in. 

Db^ and months passed on. Time, the great healer of all 
sores, could in my case only prevent its becoming cancerous. 
Sometimes 1 thought of the strange incident of that memorable 
night—tried to sohre it, but in vain. Was it she herself—was it 
her apparition—was it her dnad self ? Finally, I gave It up in 
despair. In the autumn of i8p^, 1 went to Darjeeling. We met 
one evening on the Mall. She said I must forg^ the past mid be 
a brother unto her. 1 promised. I related to her my strange 
experience. Did she know anything ? Oh 1 yes. She would send 
me hpr diary of that day. ! got it in due course. She enters on 
the ^y following that she had a strange dream the previous 
night. She narrates everything just as 1 have done. Trying to 
escape from me, she plunges into the river and finds herself 
drowned. She wakes and hopes that the dream may be true, for 
she wants me to know that she loVes me^ , ^ • 

Will any of the occultists explain the phenomenon ? What 
will the materialists say ? Verily, . 

There are more things in Heaven and Earth 

Than ace dreamt of in your Phnosophy, 

and laying this precious un^ion* to my soul, 1 do not bother my 
head now about it. « 


RUSTUM PACMA 
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Life and work of Keshuh Ckunder Sen. 

In every age and clime, from time to time, like meteors large 
and small, have suddenly appeared and as suddenly vanished, men 
of note, some of whom leave nothing behind, while others a 
luminous track more or less dazzling. Md thus it is, amonjg philo¬ 
sophers, we have Socrates and Plato, Aristotle and Thomas 
Aquinas, Des Cartes,' and Leibnitz. Among Generals we have 
Hannibal, Alexander the Great,' Julius Caesar, Napoleon, and 
Wellington. Among founders of Religions, we have Jesus Christ 
and Mahommet, Buddha and Chaitanya, and in our own day, 
Keshub Chunder Sen. At present, we are only concerned with our 
late distinguished countryman, whose life has been^written by his 
great disciple, Baboo P. C. Mozoomdar. Forproving that the vrork is 
popular wc need only say that, within eighteen months, two editions 
have passed through the press, and a third is in course of publica¬ 
tion. At this time of day, for us to say that the author has done 
full justice to his master, both in thd' method and arrangement of 
Keshub’s life-work, and the language employed* to expatiate on 
the doctrines of the New Dispensation, would be superfluous. 
Considering^ whut the Englishman, the, Indian Daily News, the 
Statesman, and several other newspapers of note have adready 
said on the subject, we will content ourselves by quoting a few 
passages from the book under review. But before touching the 
contents, we will venture to prehice them with a few remarks. 

In praising Keshub Chunder Sen, we must not be understood 
to grant to the Theists the sole knowledge pnd worship of God, 
and to ourselves merely a polytheism devoid of such knondedge. 
Did we say or imply 'as much, the Vedas would belie W, and we 
should be tying witnesses of the Truth. It is true that it is in hu¬ 
man nature, a^ time goes on, gradually to sink into idolatiy and 
barbarism, from ^hich a l^der of power and intellect is needed to 
raise jip thd* ^en and degraded, and to turn their f|^u|pits from 
things Mundane, to the ^toie of the Most li%h. Such 
heaveg-born tellers have ^ea gfiveo u every ciee and religion by 
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the Spirit that makes for righteousness. Grace is given all over 
the earth; there is ,np place where it is not preset in ever}r 
heart in measure jjwfficieat for its salvation, or at least suRtcienl 
fora beg^nnfogfoattain the end. Hence, however great and 
good the vBra^hmo leader m^ht have been, or others of other creeds 
might be, it foliows hot that he^ or any one of them, is on his way 
to heaven,-W the exclusion of others. 

In early life, Keshub Chunder Sen influenced his boyish 
companions to a life ol unselfish ’ends. When a young man, he 
forced other young men to a life of enthusiasm and aspiration. 
He himself tells us, “I am a worshipper of the reUgioh of fire, I 
am partial to the doctrine of enthusismm. To me a State^of being 
on fire is the state of salvation.” This shows first his earnestness 
and infioence, and neat, it is the key to his after-life when his de¬ 
votions turned to fzenxy and displayed themselves in freaks add 
fancies as erratic as the most pronounced Salvation Army freaks 
and antics. “He hada boyish fondness for making purchases of ob¬ 
jects that took his fancy .... and the fulfilment of this> desire 
sometimes became rather an eccentric and inconvenient amuse¬ 
ment.*’ He wanted a boat and, regardless of expense, be got one 
and launched it on 'the lakp of lilies,’ and made more than one 
voyage across the pond.** 

“ The musical appurtenances of the singing apostle were these, 
MaU, Kartal, and Ektara .... He not only sang but danced, 
singing the name of God; a little later on, he laughed and cried in 
theecstacy of his devotions; he behaved as one under extreme 
excitement He refused to allow his reasoning powers any authority 
to control his devotional fervour . . .^ AJl the excesses of orien¬ 
tal piety, whether found in Palestine or Persia, Egypt or India, 
[England or America], gradually fobnd their embodiment in him. 
Men began to laugh at Wm, but he laughed at them, and said that 
they did not know what they criticised.” 

Notwithstanding these eccetftriciti^, his biographer would 
have us believe that whatever* Keshub' was done by Divine 
cororoand. “Intbe smallest matters rx^^ly life, whenever he 
was in difl&culty, hfi walked by the light ^^s Adi»h (Divirte com- 
mand)« In .every soeUd reform that he- ewer undertook,, this re¬ 
sponse .fo prayer was hb only guide. In ^ matiagen>«al of Ibe 
Bharat Asram, in every, important related to the ininates 

of that fostitution, be lmdsted on fmtcommand of God .^ing 
sough^M which mi 4 few cf Ei^m^ds 
How.U^;dW he msk* snclia mist^e^^^c e®****# 

although “ ^leftd^ (as in cverytWi^^j|jm) flilihe h^^en ledj 
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by the spirit of God, to give hiS sanctioh to the marriage of his 
daughter ?" Very justly thbn, " his enemies, nay, the whole 
world grew furious." How differently - the late Cardinal Arch¬ 
bishop of Westminster treated the matter of preferment, and true to 
his daily prayer. *' One thing have 1 desir^ of the Lord that will 
I seek after ; not wealth, rank, pow^, wordly home, wordly happi¬ 
ness, 'or any worldly good, but one<drop of that holy flame, one 
drop of that holy fire, to kindle me to set one all pn fire with the 
love of niy God "—he rejected an Anglican Bishopric for an un¬ 
promising future in the Catholic Church. 

Shortly before Archdeacon Manning left the establishment, he 
had been* told by a member of the Government for the time being 
that be was to have the next vacant Bishopric. Not long after hl$ re¬ 
ception into the Catholic Church, the see of Salisbury fell vacant, 
and a cabinet minister (still living) meeting him, said,——** We should 
have appointed you to which Father Manning made the character¬ 
istic remark,—“ What an escape my poor soul did have ! ” 

** It cannot, on the other hand, be denied, even by his worst 
enemies, (that Keshub) combined the tenderest sentimentalities with 
the highest moral purity, a combination so rarely met with in emo¬ 
tional India. He sternly maintained the standards of traditional 
Hindu simplicity in food and dress ; he always held poverty to be 
an essential trait in ths character of a religious teacher. He held 
asceticism to be one of the highest and most essential discipline 

for every devotee. " We agree with Babu Mozoomdar that 

he influenced every section of the great surrounding mass of Hin¬ 
du society more profbundly than any one thought at the time.” 
And it is our belief, and th^bellef of .more than ten thoussmd others, 
that, but for the mistake made by Keshub in the Cooch Bebar 
marriage, almost the whole of educated Bengal might to-day have 
been the members of his Soroaj. But this was not to be, nay 
worse, he was to lose what he had gained. By his own acjt he un¬ 
made what with such labour and self-denial he had made and gather¬ 
ed around him. ” His real troubles began after the marriage was 

over.He could not but feel that even many of his dearest 

friends were most seriously offended ..... the bitterness and 
violence with which some of his (opponents) assailed Keshub^s 
motions wi^jiiOjply disgraceful. A large number of protesUng 
Brah.mQS in Cal^sutta called for public meetings to expel Keshub 
fro]ja*hts postHon as Secretary to the Brahmo Somaj of India, and 
as xnmister to the Brahmo Mmtdir. Then followed riotous de¬ 
monstrations needless to recount;*' When the exercise of violence 
took place even $ tj^e house^of worship, and the aid of the iJ^Uce 
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bad to be called in by one section of Uie ^rabmo brotherhood 
ajj^aiost another, the matter simply became a scandal that was de¬ 
plored by all right-thinking men ^ all parties. Alas, how many 
scenes of the sam^ kind, but of^reo^er were concealed 

^ in the near future I 

The Soma] proved a verit|ible volcano, which, Avhcn it sudden¬ 
ly.burst forth in^o activity, wa^rent asunder, leaving poor Keshub, 
and some of hl$ friends on a storm-girt island. And this isolation, 
those storms and persecutions, were all due to a single blunder, 
to one false stqp. Could it then be that he was acting all along 
without tSe grace of God ? Undoubtedly not, for, aa» we have be¬ 
fore, said, there is no corner, even of Paganism, w’here Grace is not 
present, fin course, we do not mean to imply that it is at once 
sufficient to take one to heaven; but it is assuredly sufficient tp 
enable us to plead and press for further Grace by endeavouring to 
lead a pure and holy life, by making ourselves worthy of God's 
favour. And thus we may be led from favour to favour, and from 
strength to stength, till we are in the very sight of heaven. But 
wc cannot be sure of the second grace, and still less of the third and 
fourth, unless we make ourselves worthy of each in tuirn, the second 
depending on the first, and the third on the second, and io on, 
from grace to grace as long as life lasts, “ We mount 4p by steps 
towards God, and ajas! it is possible that a soul may be codrage- 
ous and bear up for nineteen steps," with the trials and tempta¬ 
tions of the flesh, the world and the devil, '* and stop and faint at 
the twentieth. Nay, further than this, it is possible to conceive a 
soul going forward till it arrives at the very grace of communion 
with God—^and is clothed in the vestment of Justice, purity, and 
wisdom; and yet, it may yield to the fifrthbr triats which beset it, 
and fall away." But, again, though fallen and degraded, removed 
from grace, and an enemy of God, the soul may yet return to the' 
path w'hence it bad strayed, and to the love and friendship of its 
Maker. Let us then hope tl|at, in the case of so good a man as 
Keshttb Chunder Sen, whateverdiis mistake,’*^ or whatever his sin, 


he once more found favour with God. Indeed, his last moments 
encourage this thought, nay more, give us assurance that as he 
suffered much here, he is now thrice happy, in the love and eternal 
presence of his Heavenly Father in th^ Court^ above whes^e 
there » no sin and no sorrpiv but eternal jfoy/' 4 » 

" Broken in heart, despondent in spi^^but with infinite tliiast 
and love ip, fhe goodness of God, Kesbut^ returned [from 
Behar] to^alcutta towatds the end of October, 1878. . . . The ^ . 

cruel ppr^cutions which followed him tmn|^iate result of J 
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the marriage produced a de|>res8ton of mind .... so that towards 
autumn of the same year he fell violently ill. But with careful 
treatment, river tours, and a suburban change, he soon rallied.” 
During his convalescence, suddenly rising from his lying posture^ he 
expressed to his disciples the need of a great and unprecedented 
Revival, if the Brahmo Somaj was to tide over " the jwesent crisis.'* 
In devotions, disciplines, doctrine^ and missionaiy activities, there 
should be introduced, all along the line, such a spirit of Revival as 
had never yet been seen.” “ The light of the New Dispensation,” 
said he, is vouchsafed by Providence for India's tsalvaUonand 
he defined a*Dtspensation to mean God's saving mercy adapting 
itself in a special manner to the requirements of special epochs in 

the world’s history.The light of.heave# has ihwned upon 

•our fatherland. May we labour and' pray so that the light may 
shine brighter and brighter unto the perfect day, and bring joy, 
and peace, and salvation into the homes of all men in this.” Now 
he meditaj:ed to make this Light of Honour the guide in the on¬ 
ward path of his drooping Church ..... He was too intensely 
conscious of the truth of the remark that no metaphysical would 
ever answer the religions necessities of the masses of the Indian 
people.” 

What must the unrefined millions of Hindus have,—polytheDsm 
and idolatry ? “ No, monotheism certainly, but so simplified, so 
symbolised, so transformed through processes of imaginative illus¬ 
tration, that the people might naturally feel it akin to their nation-' 
al usages, and modes of faith and worship." If so, we opine 
that the caricature of Christ’s baptism by Keshub in the tank at 
72, Upper Circular Road, was at best ill-calculated to this end. 
But he was sagacious enough to see through it, and, as a palliative, 
.quickly resorted to the Homa ceremony of the Hindus; but instead 
of worshiping the Jire, he worshipped God in the fire.” 

His charity was unbounded and he publicly prayed for his 
enemies and persecutors:—” may the merciful Father vouchsafe 
unto you His blessing, and promote your temporal and spiritual 
welfare." *■ 

Dy some inner process, says bis biographer, he was convinced 
that loyalty to the Government ought to be the essential princ^fo of 
the new* religion. In his lectui^ “ Behold the Ught of Heaven in 
Jndia" i* reported to have said“ Do you not believe 

that there is a God in history ?* Do you -not recognise the finger 
of - special Providence in the.ptogress of nations? Assuredly the 
record of British rule in India is . not a chapter of profane but of 
ecclqpii^tical httto^. Thejr^ok which treats of the mor£^il|»^ialt 
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and religious advancesMmt of our great country with the help of 
Western sctpnce, under the paternal rule of the British natio&i is, 
indeed, a sacred book .... Hot to be lojral to [England] argues 
bMe lojg^titode imd absence of faith in Providence. You are 
bound to be loyal to &e British Government<Miat came to your res¬ 
cue, %8 God^s ambassador, when your country was sunk in ignor¬ 
ance and superstition and hopeless jefuneness, and had sincd lifted 
you to your present high position. As His chosen instruments, 
then honour your |M>vereign and the entire ruling body. The more 
loyal we are, the more we shall advance in the path of moral, 
social, and political reformation. The mutual intercourse of Eng¬ 
land and India, political as well as social, is destined to promote 
the true interests *and lasting glory of both nations.'* 

" For about a month and a half after his return (from Simla, 
where he had gone for the benefit of his health), he showed some 
symptoms of improvement, but as the cold weather set In, he grew 
speedily worse. . , . . The complaint that in the midst of the 
growing debility gained upon him, was a fearful and unaccountable 
pain about the loins, but every organ seemed more or less diseased 
and the whole of December was spent in a continuous struggle be¬ 
tween life and death." During this sad period of his life, he em¬ 
ployed himself in correcting proof-sheets of the Yoga and New 
Samhita, which were passing through the press at the time; in 
giving directions about the New Sanctuary which was in the course 
of construction ; and in making plans for a Fancy BaSar to be held 
on the coming anniversary of the Somaj. Then, only a few weeks 
before his death, he desired his cousin Babu Joy Krishna Sen to 
write the history of the Bramho moveiacmt^ at the close of which a 
chapter was to be devoted to the shortcomings and failures of the 
Brabmo missionaries.He wanted that we should become as¬ 

cetics in spirit. In outward acts and words, there was some strict- * 
cess, but what he desired to see was, utter unworldliness of 
spirit, absolute conquest of carnatify, the perfect purity of 
thought and idea." .... He^was the truest and noblest result of 
his own religion. * But he coulri not make riiiese effects real (or as 
real) in others. The truth is that he attd^jried. too much’ and ex¬ 
pected iq<y much within the space^of hii j^ort career. In the midst 
of his sufferings he dwelt much on what tb^hlm was the shortcoming 
of his followers, the pregnable points Ol his ^rtreSt which lie had 
‘ built with such labour and dhiuble and sktU and ingenuity. 

In fim last week d Decembm* it announced tj^t Keihtib 
was in a^ritical condition; great, the^^, wair the suimise of all. 
who cape to witness the consecratidl blimmonjirof the New Sani;«^ 
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tuary on the ist January, 1884. He had got himself put on a chair 
and conveyed to the damp unfinished hall, where, from the marble 
pulpit, he addressed the Deity: Namah Sachchidananda Hari, 
But this proved to be his last appearance among his devoted flock. 
The effort and exposure did their work; every symptom was ag' 
gravated, and the pain In the loins became insufferaUe. OmSun- 
. day the 6th, his condition becoming worae and the ladies of his 
household frantic with grief, Keshub was asked to reassure them. 
" What more have 1 to say ? ” be replied; “ If I speak at all, I will 
speak of "Baikuntha and that will make them cry all the more." 
.Later on he rested his head on his mother’s bosom and was heard 
to say: “ Mother, can nothing cure my pain ? . . . Mother dear, 
where can there be .another mother like you ? . . . . Know that 
the supreme mother send-s roe all this for my good.” Soon after 
putting his arm round the neck of the singing apostle Troylokya 
Nath, he said; ” Brother, dear brother of my heart, what beautiful 
songs have you sung to me. I will hear them again, 1 will hear 
them again in heaven.” Monday then passed, and although the as¬ 
sembled relatives and apostles eveiy moment expected the suffer¬ 
er’s release, the darkness of that long night of terror faded into the 
indistinct morning twilight. Less on earth, more in heaven, life’s last 
sacrament drew his closing sense. The twilight broke into dawn, 
the dawn into morning, the last sunshine poured into that crowded 
chamber of death. The night lamp, still allowed to burn, gave its 
pale flicker from the side of the bed. The master’s spirit still 
lingered in its welt worn earthly. habitation. The breathing, 
however, became fainter and harder, the struggle relaxed every 
moment, till at 53 minutes past 9, on Tuesday morning, the Btb 
January, Keshub Chunder Sen breathed his last. 

The wife clung to the lifeless feet, bedewed them with tears, 
and cried out: ” I got a divine being for my husband! 1 knew not, 
nor recognised thee when thou wast with mei What will become of 
me now! ” Keshub's mother took the lifeless form to her bosom 
and said, Child, in thy blessed image I see no man. ft is the 
beauty of Mahadeva!” But Keshub lanUed at all this passing sor¬ 
row. Beieft of every unreality, he had gone where all tears had 
for ever been wiped away .—** Resttl^pre, O beloved of many hearts, 
hope of many causes, rest now iff thy glory in the abode of the 
blessed 1 Thy cares and sufferings were many; very ill recompensed 
here. But then hast Wit on' the everlasting foundations, thou hast 
showfi^the. light of |^flying example, thou hast enriejW . > • • 
humanity!” 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OP INDIA. 

The Settlement of the N. W. Provinces.—T hat part 

of Indid^ which is now known as the N. W. Provinces minus the 

0 

kingdom of Oudh, which continued for a long time under a dynasty of 
native sovereigns, had passed ugder the dQminionof the East India 
Company before the year 1803 A, D. It was at first known by the 
name of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, because part of it, ma., 
the districts of Beneras, Allahabad, Moradabad, Etawah, Bareilly, 
Furrackabad and Goruckpur, bad been ceded by the Nawab Vizier 
of Ou(Ui in payment of the heavy arrear^ d^e from him for the 
maintenance of a large standing army under various treaties for 
which he was to have paid a fixed sum annually to the British 
treasury, and part of it, vts., tlTe districts of Agra, Mhttra, Shaha- 
ranpur) Meerut, Muzaffamagar and Aligarh, had been conquered 
'after a very severe fight between the British poweci^and the 
powerful Maharatta Chiefs known as Holkar and Scindia on the 
other. On the Eastf India Company* first acquiring these valuable 
distriq|p, the Central Board of administraticMl was constituted at 
Fiigrackabad and consisted of several experienced and tried mem* 
bers of toe Civil Service of the Company. Furrackabad con¬ 
tinued to be the head-quarters of the Government of those Provin¬ 
ces till 1833, when they were,^ by the renewed charter of that year, 
transformed into a t>i6ttteo^nt>Govecocwtoip. The capital was 
removed to the city of Agm, the once city of Akbar the 

great, and the seat of that great wonder amf delifht of tEe ^East 
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^he Tajmahal. The war with the 'Bhonslay dynasty which ruled in 
Nagpur and which had been pillaging Bengal through its cavalry 
ever since the reign of Ali Verdi Khaii;i was concluded by tbeltreaty 
of Deogaum the terms of which had been n^otiated by the Hon’ble 
Moun Stuart Efphinstone. The tract of land that now forms the 
British districts of CuttaClc, Balasore and Puri, together with those 
hilly ‘regions that form what are now called the Tributary mahals, 
and the adjacent parts of the Central Provinces, were ceded in 
perpetual sovereignty to the East India Company. After the con¬ 
clusion of "the third Maharatta war, the districts ot Mundalla, 
jubbalpore, Seoni, Chanragarh, Rewa, Baitnl, Mullagi, and Sam- 
balpur, were given over to the British power, and the remaining 
parts of the province of Nagpur were incorporated into the British 
Empire on the failure of an heir in 1853 by the Marquts of 
Dalhousi in pursuance of his Annexation policy which has since been 
condemned by its practical abandonment. 

The Marquis Wellesley took the first steps towards the settle¬ 
ment of the ceded add the conquered provinces by addressing a Pro¬ 
clamation on the 14th July, 1802, to the Talukdars, Zemindars and 
other .persons having any permanent interest in the soil,.intimating 
the intention of |he British.Government to make a PeAnanent 
Settlement wherever the land was in a sufficiently advanced state of 
cultivation to warrant such a measure. The Court of Directors 
approved of this intention of the Government of India and 
directed that a Permanent Settlement should be concluded after 
the expiration of live years, for which period a temporary settle¬ 
ment should be concluded and which time was to be utilized in 
collecting all'sqrts oC information with reference to the soil and 
the rights relative thereto, as well as the classes of persons inter¬ 
ested therein. After the deposition of Raja Chait Singh, the admi¬ 
nistration of the Province of Beneras was entrusted to Raja 
Mahit Narain at a fixed revenue and under the general control of 
the Britiih Resident. The advanced age of Raja Mahit Narain' 
nearly disqualified him from taking an active part in public affairs, 
and Mr. Duncan, the Resideift, who had practidally the chief power 
in the administration, recommended that the settlement^of .tbe 
Goverament revenue in perpetuity, that had been introduced jmto 
the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa in 1793, shodd also be 
inttoluced ka Bie province of Beneras. The CourC of Directors 
heartily approved of this recommendafijon, and it was promia^pded 
by Regulation I 011795 that the Govemn^t revenue should be 
fixed i]^ perpetui^n the province of Beneras and that all other 
conations shotil be *Uie sttthe as hi the provinces of lop|^ 1^* 
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gal* Hit? Cpvu^t pi |]^rectofS| at th,p s;pne tiiae, uinsted tliat tempo- 
, rary settlemepta should contuiue ip the Cedipd Plpovlnces fof only 
ten years and at the end of that pertpd an earnest and well-intent 
tioned eih>rtahQ>pld ^ made tor introduce a Pemuinent Settlement. 

'Pi^ (woyiaipnaoi Relation 1 o( 1809 i^pcinted a Board of 
Comipissionars {i^emmently for the N. W. t^rovinccsy and they were 
charged pof poly inth the administration of ClTil and Criminal 
justice but also with aU the ^operations ^at were necessal^ for 
collecting the iaforoiaticm requisite foe permanently settling the land 
revenue. These Commissioners, after ha^ng visited sA parts of the 
extensive territories comimtted to their charge, reported that one- 
fourth of the arable land of the country was then without eu^ira- 
tion and that tfie country had immense prospects of future improve¬ 
ment The greater part of the arable land was, under the insecure 
state of things during the previous administration,, insufficiently 
cultivated and, therefore, an immediate Pernianent Settlement 
would be financially and politically inexpedient. The Court of 
Directors, while approving of this view, held out a promise in dis¬ 
tinct terms that a Permanent Settlenrent would be concluded for 
all such lands as might be in a sufficiently improved state of culti¬ 
vation to warrant the measure, on such terim as the Government 
should deem fair and equitabU, and they ffirected the Commissioners 
to make special and detailed enquiries with a view to this promise 
being fulfilled as soon as possible. The authorities in Leadenhalf 
Street, while leaving all local conditions and circumstances to be 
dealt with at the discretion oi the Government of India, sent 
specific instructions that all estates where the uncultivated land 
would vary from one-fourth to one-third would be deemed to be 
in a sufficiently advanced state of cultivation far the Permanent 
Settlement. The Settlements meanwhile continued tn be for 
temporary periods, and the task of collecting all necessary informa¬ 
tion went on. The minute of Mr. Holt Mackenzie in 1819 sug¬ 
gested that a Permanent Settlement should not be effected in the 
then state of information and that a succession of temporary 
settlement should continue. The Directors seem to have realised 
the fact that in Jheir making the Zeii^ndars full and absolute 
{^oprietors of the Jioil in Bengal without the detailed enquiries 
that were necet^ry, they bad sdcrificje|d the rights of other dafses 
interested in the la^ and they instructed ihilt sufficient recognition 
riiottld be given to oil such rights in a!} future settlemente. They 
enquired what were rights «md obligations of Khodkast 

and F^ikasi nuyats, and tfiey expreij^ it as their opinion that 
the lyre^tanent Setriement Regulatioo^^ protect the 
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raiyats. They construed the Permanen.t Settlement in this way that 
it was never meant to destroy any rights the raiyats might have in * 
the Jand. A class of officers, however, seem to have entertained the 
opinion tb£^ a settlement ol the land revenue in pei{ietoity by 
conferring supreme jrights on the ^mindars constituted a maherial 
obstacle to the amelioration of the condition of the raiyats and tlw 
promotion of their welfare. Tlie difficulty of stating what portion 
of the produce of his holding should be exactly represented by the 
rent of the raiyat was felt, and as the rights of the raiyats, had never 
before been determined, and were not the same in all parts ol the 
country and, as such, were incapable of exact determination, Hwas 
found that the question was incapable of easy and rqjidy solution. 

The Directors, in their Despatch of the 9th May, i8at, write as 
followsIt is almost superfluous fo observe that in the discussions 
prior to the Decennial Settlement it was allowed that the raiyats 
had vested rights in the lands and t|te Revenue authorities were 
especially enjoined to secure them in them. The annulmeht of alf 
of those rights, therefore, is and would be the most extensive act of 
confiscation that was ever perpetrated in any country. This is a 
subject of immense importance and we are happy to see you have 
not passed it lightly. The doctrine that the prosperity of the coun* 
try would best be attained by the annulment of the prescriptive 
rights possessed by the resident raiyats might be consolatory under 
past failures, but it was unsound in point of general policy and it 
was extremely unjust to act on it.*’ After quoting the opinions of 
the best'Informed officers of the Lower Provinces, the Directors say 
that under the Permanent Settlement Regulations rack>renting bad 
become so comracih owing to the pressure of the population and 
the paucity of land, that any rights that the vaiyats might have by 
custom had been totally extinguished. They advert to the m-gu- 
ment that the raiyats of Bengal were by nature a class of indolent 
and improvident men, and incapable of producing more than the 
quantity just requisite for their own wants, and remark that the 
general conclusion here affirmed was exceedingly fallacious. In 
their Despatch dated the isf August, 1822, they direct that . 
detailed enquiries should be made from the evidence of local 
custom and the papers .existing under the previous admi¬ 
nistration. as, to the rights of the raiyats, and ^ese should be 


properly and finally adjusted. The Regulation of 1822, in 
defining the rights of purchasers at sales for arrears of revenue, 
still further limited and restricted, .the rights of the raiyats. 


The purf^aser at'* s^ch a sale was declared to have acquired 
the land with nil t^. incidei^^nd privileges that the last prp|ricr 
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tor hadi while he was di^liarged from all tocumbrances and lialnli- 
ties on the ground that every tenure is hypothecated for the 
payment of the revenue assessed on it and, therefore, where a 
tenure-holder made a default in phying the revenue, no other 
oblation created by him should have a priority over this primaiy 
lien. The porchaser at a revenue sale was only (o respect the 
rights of the village Zamindarif PalHdats, muffasil Talukdtn and 
other persons having an hereditary transferable property in the 
land or in the rents thereof and khodkast kadimi raiyat8<Mr resident 
and hereditary culivators having a prescriptive ri^t of occupancy. 
Act XII of 1841 and Act 1 of 1845, which re-enacted the ReguU* 
tion of tSss, remained in force till 1859, vrhfti this whole sul^ect 
underwmit a thorough revision arid greatly relaxed the rules with re¬ 
ference to the rights of the' raiyats in cases of revenue sale.. Under 
this Act, idl Istemrari and JtfukraH ttnures held at'a fixed rent from 
the time of the Permanent Settlement, all tenures existing at the 
time of tlm. Settlement but not held at a fixed rent provided that 
the rents of such tenures shall be liable to enhancement under any 
law for the time being in force, all talukdari and other similar 
tenures Created since the time of Settlement and held immediately 
of the proprietors of estates, and farms for terms of years so held 
wheif such tenures and faitns have been duly registered under the 
provisicnts of that Act, and all leases of lands whereon any per¬ 
manent things had been erect^, are to be respected by the pur¬ 
chaser, but between 1799 and 1859, the terrible powers wielded by 
the Revenue Sale Law continued to be a source of miseiy and 
oppression to the poor raiyat. The description given by Sir Henry 
Ricketts of the condition of the countiigr shows that new owners 
treated the raiyats with great cruelty simply with a view to extort 
as' much as possible from^ them. By the time of Lord William 
Bentinck the old customary rents had nearly disappeared, the 
Ricardian theory of rent had come into practice almost every¬ 
where, and a great and a general enhancement of rents had taken 
place. We would show, in our next pap<^, how the Permanent 

Settlement of the N. W. Provinces has been postponed sint dte. 

»■ 

SATYA CHANDRA MOOKERJl. 
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EVOLUitON. 

In the theoiy of Evolution there U a good deal that is deba¬ 
table, and much that is undoubtedly true. But the principle of 
Natural Selection will always hold its place beside that of uniirersal 
Gravitation as one of*the great laws of Nature. What does this 
mean ? “ Darwin must stand with Newton, the naturdist with the 
astronomerfor the one is as great as the other, each being the 
greatest in his own shience. Whether Natural Selection will ac¬ 
count for the variation of species to the extent which Darwin very 
cautiously implies, and his followers so openly proclaim, H a matter 
for the future to decide. A variation, to be of any assistance to its 
possessor in the struggle for life, can hardly be dependent on a 
sHght increase of the beak, or neck, or legs, still less on a slight 
change of colour in the shading of the plumes, or the coat or skin, 
of an animal. Two birds or beasts must unite, each with a certain 
definite variation, to be able to pass it on to their young, who, in 
their turn, must so unite as to transmit more pronouncedly the im¬ 
proved bill or jaw to the next * generation. But here enter acci¬ 
dents, and wholesale devourings, which involve the improved and 
unimproved in a common ruin. Then there is the tendency to 
atavism, or reversion to ao, earlier and less improved type*; and 
here 1 shall have a few words to say. . 

In that learned work, entitled Examen du Livre de M, Dar- 

surl Origine des Espicesj by Mr. Flourens, we have the 
result of his own experiments on the hybridation of animals. In 
1845, he obtained three mongrels by the union of a dog and a 
jackal. They were brought up-with pups of their own age, from 
whom they differed at first by their ferocious ^ways-—*'like a sa¬ 
vage brought hp among civilised people,^' but, more markedly by 
having two kinds of hair, silky and woolly, " like all savage ani¬ 
mals.” 

Like ■ Buffon, Flourens found that the fox would not couple 
with the dog. The dog has the pupil of its eye discoid, ai^ the 
^ fox elongated. The dog is diurnal, while the fox sees bet^ by 
night With sudi"^ difference in respeet of such an organ, there 
can bp no uni^'iff. genua. The dog, wolf, and jackal appall of 
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sliatlar structtrre, hence the wolf ftad ^e dog, or the dog and the 
j 4 ckal will coufde. “ Boffdn made a series of experiments on the 
reprodttcticm of the dog and wolf, but he never could pass beyond 
the third generation. F. Chvier, iriio, wSm for thirty ^ears, the di¬ 
rector of the menagerie in rile Jardin des Plantes^ could not get 
beyond this; nor could I. With the jackal and dog, I went as far 
as the fourth generation, but c^uld not go further. My experiments 
among mongrels, persevering^y followed oat, gave us the precise 
characters of species and genera. The character of Sj^ecies fs con^ 
imued fecundity» and ike character of. genera^ tiimtedfecundity^ 

We know that the species of horse, ass, zebra, and hemione 
can breed with each other, as riiose of the wolf, dog, and jackal; 
and it is the same with the goat and sheep, cow and bison, she- 

goat and ram.1 have scmetimes produced ^young by the 

union of the bull and mare; and horse and cow, but ftey have 
never proved fecund.” 

Take the young of the dog and the jackal; it has the erect 
ears, and tUe pendant tail; it doe^ not bark and ts as much a jackal 
as a dog. This is the first generation. Continue to unite it from 
generation to generation with one of the two producing species,— 
with that, for. instance, of the dog. The moi^rel of the second ge¬ 
neration does not bark, but it has the pendant ears, and is less 
savage. Ibe mongrel of Uie third generation barks, has pendant 
ears, and a raised.tail. It is no longer savage or wild. The fourth 
generation is a perfect dog again ,* hence, four generations suffice 
to bring back one of the two producing or primitive types. 

If then, two distinct species, such as the dog and the jackal, 
wolf and dog, ram and goat, home and ass, are united, they will 
produce infertile offspring, so that tfurahle iflCbrmcdiate species 
cannot be established. It is well known,Uiat for centuries the horse 
and the ass have been united, but the mule and mulct do not give any 
intermediate species; and it is the same with the she-goat and the 
ram; tbpy produce mongr^, who, if they unite among themselves, 
soon become sterile, or return to one of the primitive stocks * by 
unities themselves successively three times to one of the origind 
or parent types. I* They never form in any case what can be called 
a new or intermediate species. We have seen that the hybrids of 
vegetables, even of those which are fertile, Kturn to one of the two 
primitive spedes at the end of four or five generations. Hybridity 
is, therefore, in no ease, and in no sensdt either in vegetables or 
animate, the source of new species.” But, for argument^ sake, let 
us grant that there was a time when s^db changes were possibfi^ 
and, inde^, did occur. We then con^lbriie'tgi^tieii of time, for 
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Natural Selection must have got on veiy slowly, considering the 
series of accidents which it must have encountered. But it has 
had infinite time to work in. No such thing, since no life, not 
even the lowest, was possible upon this planet by reason of its tem¬ 
perature. " These, however, are difficulties for naturalists; the 
teteological school take their stand at three other principal points.’* 
First, the origin of all things: " why this world with its colloca¬ 
tions rather than any other possible collocations, unless by the 
selection of intelligence ? ” Why a, 3 , c, rather than any other 
quantities ? " That is due,” we are told, to the previous unknown 
history of the nebula." But this is mere shuffling. ' The question 
always returns : ' Why have the antecedent conditions been such 
as to give the present collocation, and not any one of the myriad 
possible collocations or arrangements of material ? ’ The teteologist 
will say that the collocation which*«, i, c, represent, was planned 
by intelligence. Can the Evolutionist put his hand on any one of 
Charles Darwin's discoveries that shall disprove this teteological 
explanation ? Unless he can, the position that matter is prior to 
mini remains unproven." * 

The second point is the Origin of Life ; but Darwin has left 
this as he^ found it. The third is the Origin of Man, and on this, as 
wc all know, he has written, in his Descent of Man^ how, " from the 
latter or old world monkeys, at a remote period, man, the wonder 
and glory of the universe, proceeded.” Now, what does thetete- 
ologist say to that 7 —^sks the distinguished author of Evolution 
Run Wild. " I abstract," says the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, “ from 
all teaching of Holy Scripture, and I argue by science and philoso¬ 
phy, as we should have had to do had the ,Scriptures never been 
given to us. The Ceteologist then says that, speaking of animals, it 
is a mistake to discuss their bodily structure alone. In all the 
higher animals certainly there is some sort of a soul. The soul is 
more perfect, if not in its being, at least in its operation, where the 
body is more perfect." In other words, the soul is the ^ential 
formed from and by the combination of organic molecules peculiar 
to the human species. ” T^re is a difference between a material 
soul and a spiritual soul in this, that the latter can and the forimi^ 
cannot apprehend an universal idea away from individualising cir¬ 
cumstances;" or, to put it in, another form, between vitality like 
that of the v^^table world, and, sentient life, as of anim^ds, and a 
^ife like ours-*-df conscious existence* 

None but bodies af the highest organixation are capable^ ol 
uniting with or rather producing a spiritual soul; "this, because 
SQuf aqd body in t|ie. ftnunid hgve one joint operation," each^ork- 
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mg by and through the other, each acting oii>each, the body being 
the isthmus connecting the world of Shadows with- the- world erf 
substances, the sptritudd with the material' nmrld. An inferior 
organism cannot take a concurrent part in high psychical opera* 
tions.**' Suppose then that all that Darwin has written on the 
gradual Ev^ution of the anthropoid ape whre true. Erolbtiorr is 
a progress of ever better or^knised bodies. In time, wbeh or- 
'ganisation is suHciently advanced, suppose the next generation 
to have infused into it a ^iritual and immortal souh 

r have nothing, to say to- the antecedent poniMilty of mao 
having been evolved in this way; but let us suppose it possible, 
which is going to extreme Darwinian length. Eyen'then^ t^re is 
' no account rendered of the soul of man, unless that be ascribed to 
the creative act of a Divine Intelligence. There is no evolving an 
immortal spirit out of cosmic mist, not even through bttlions of 
transformations, because thought and matter are not in the same 
order. If the. Evolutionist maintains that they are, we ask on what 
particular process of inductive reasoning gone through by Darwin, 
does be rely for his proof? It is not enough to show that human 
thought is conditioned on a certain bodily organization disposed and 
operating in a certain way; ev'^ry student knows that. Nor is it, 
enough, as Darwtn has done, to trace analogies between emotions in 
man and in Brutes, for it is not emotion but intellect that is charac¬ 
teristic of man. Most human attributes have their anplogues in the 
lower creation. Indeed, it was a favourite idea of the school-men, 
that creatures rose one above the other in a gradual ascending^ 
scale. Such a scale has been drawn by Lamarck, Darw'in, and 
Haeckel. But tbe ascent, so gradual to ithe eye, is J^rokep here and 
there by vas^giilfs of difference. The villages of the Lebanon 
are so close that you can dtop a stone from one to tht other, but 
there is a perpendicular precipice between. There is not n^uch 
difference to the eye between the lowest ihmi and'one of Ha^ckers 
anthropoid apes, nor betweCh ajiving spore and a speck of dust. 
But there is a difference so vast that Darwitr has been- unable to- 
span. it. > He has not been able to explain tlie transition from brute 
matter to life, nor that from, a material to*/ a. spiritual, souL The 
fin|^r «rf God la bere.*'^ « 

One imglit expect that ff ever lower ^imals had a chance of 
attaining; if not human form, at least huSnau intelligence, it would' 
be in historic times, when they are esperiptly bred and trained and 
cultivated by man’s oire. Yet they fall hopelessly short ;* they get 
no nearer as man may get nee^j^r the Hftrs by going 

stairs. Is this, liecause nature has falt^li. off iih,^ber varl^ilityr 
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being no longer young ? Then Natural Selection is not enough lor 
Evolutipn, but we need a certsun indwelling potentiality. Whence 
came this potentiality ? The teteolf^st will call it ** a ertaHvt 
nisHs/* ^ 

Again, man is a free being. Or, has Darwin shown that he is 
not 7 But how can free will have grown out of the necessary Evo¬ 
lution of matter? '' 

These are some of the doubts of a teteologist touching the* 
Darwinian formtilaries. They form part his scientiSc plea fmr 
still holding the old faith to be*better than the new. The worship 
of God, the Creator, has survived the discovery that the stars are 
not animals, and that they are not borne abcwt by angels. Our 
idea of God's majesty has even gained by dropping epicycles and 
geocegtricisro. 

Teteologists win yet " baptise" Darwin, as they baptized 
Aristotle in the 13th century, and classical literature in the six¬ 
teenth. They will accept as much Evolution as is capable of prbof, 
and glorify God who planned the germ and primitive potentiality. 
They will yet, as Kingdbn‘Clifford once dreaded they would, seize 
all the glories of modern science and weave them into a crown lor 
the Creator and Redeemer of men." 

I shall now conclude, but in doing ■ so, 1 cannot do better 
than quote the words of Professor Haughton, the ^discoverer of 
Leas/ AcNen in Nature: vide his Lectures illustrated by ilnmu/ 
mechanics. 

In conclusion, let us suppose that this and all other branches 
of Science which man can study, have been carried to. their utmost 
perfection i let^ os suppose that man has fully explored all the 
secrets of Nature he is capable of attaining, and has found a key 
that unlogks all the mysteries; he will still find himself only a 
worshipper in the temple and before the altar of an unknown God 
whose true nature and moral relations to himself must be sought 
from other sources than those which Nature furnishes. There are 
truths in the system of things as real and as certain as any Ian's 
of Nature, although we cannot perceive them with qw senses. 
My eyes cannot see them, my ears cannot hear them, nor can 1 
touch them with my hands; but they are there, I know them to be 
true, and that tiiey will midure when Nsdare' and her laws have 
passed away like a troubled dream. I testify what I have seen: I 
have many a time seen an humble earnest fmth in these unseen 
txutbs cause a smile of joy to play upon the pale face distorted 
with pain, Jilfe a sunbeam ^ncing on the bosom of the trotibled 
ooeant 1 bavb>^ea titese ^truths illumine with i light heaven 
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tlw dim eye, soon to be closed for ever by Jthe cold hand of death* 
These ^ths are more dear to tne than all that Nature can teach, 
because they touch ray inner life and consciousness. 1 learned 
thne truths '"as a little child upon my mother’s knee; I cheri^ 
them in my heart of hearts; mad in defence ctf them, if opportuni^ 
should offer, and God should count me worthy, I would gladly 
lay down my life. ^ 

C. J, WHINCOP-SMITH. 

{Netai-^Ses also JUlaoka of Danriidaw,* hy CL R. Bros, jMC.lX, 9*Z.S. 
My only mo^vo in putting the abose &ot» togaUiar and pobliahi^ tinm is H 
benefit luy Indbaa brethren, and not with any eiaw of being thought clovar 
and origioaLl 
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ioME EnOBLEMS OP BRITtSB RULE IN 

INDIA, 

The safety to life and property that we enjoy ander British 
Yule in India, has brought about an enormous increase of popula> 
tion. The results of the last Cens&s have made it dear. There is 
virtually no check on this increase,-—no preventive of any kind in 
Actual operation. Under the counteracting influences applied by the 
Government, there is nothing to keep down the papulation to the 
level of the means of subsistence. A girl, whether Hindu or 
Mahommedan, is married at lo or 12 years of age when she is, in fact, 
a mere child, ignorant of any accurate conception of <vhat wedded 
life really means. A boy is made to go through the ceremony of 
nfarriage at a time tirben he is scarcely out of his teens, when he 
has seen only the bright side of the world and has no idea what¬ 
ever of the dark; and when the thought as to how he would support 
himself and the family that would centre round him^within the 
course of a few years, has not yet crossed his mind. We orientals 
are a precocious people, and the beardless boy just on the threshold . 
of the world and the girl of 14. become parents of children. 

The system of perpetual widowhood obtains only among the 
higher classes of the Hindus, and that, too, in some parts of India. 
The number of 'Hindu widows, who become widowed before passing 
the age of child-bearing, win sjnk into insignificance when compared ' 
with the total population pf the Indian Empire, viz., 250 millions, 
so that widowhood cannot be said to operate as a preventive 
to population to any appreciable extent and may be left out of con¬ 
sideration. Then again western education and enlightenment 
have revolutionised Indian Society. The various social restraints 
on marriage are gradually dying away ai\,d o^ering increased 
facilities to marital union and thereby increasing the popula¬ 
tion. Nqit a. man is now seen to die a life-long ba^eW. Wars, 

, famines an^ plagues, that operate as a positive check to in¬ 
crease of popukHon, have all been made almost things of the 
past. The r^lt^is that population bereases by leaps and bounds 
without a prp^^n^j^te increase of food, 'niough large tracts of 
country are brought, under cultivation year after ^ar and 
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many new resources are being opened up, the^ncreasing produce 
of the sou is still insufficient to feed the Inoreastng population. 

The miseries 'occasioned by this increase of population am 
heightened by the habitual inertia the people. We am'said to 
be a stay-at<hoine people. A man will suiter Ufe-lcmg^miseiy; 
wUl die* of starvation amidst the groans and cries of his dear and 
near ones rather than mi|frate to a neighbouring district to live in 
plenty and happiness. Even Inland emigrationi in the true* sense 
of the term, is unknown to the people. While repeated efforts <A 
Government at planting a population in the rich virgin soils of 
Assamj the Central' Provinces and the other outlying parts, fail,*- 
fail most niiserably,—we see a congested population in Bengal and 
Behar, one half of which is on the verge of starvation and the other 
half living from hand to mout|i. 

Want of enterprise among the people tends to intensify the 
evil. Where the population is olready in excess of the means of 
subsistence, the excess must eithe'r open out new resources for 
themselves,or try to live upon the earnings of others. *The latter 
is the alternative to which recourse is had in India. We like what 
cx;instead of what is not. We dare not tread in a new path or try 
to chalk out a new way evpn when there is every possibility of suc¬ 
cess. Open competition with the nations of the West is, of course, 
an important factor in the matter. But competition with them in our 
own coun#y, in our own markets, to supply our own demands, 
is much easier than competition with foreigners in tlieir own 
country, to supply their • demands. The European countries that 
supply*the Indian market with their manufacture!, have to depend 
gredtly upon India and other countries for their raw materials. 
The high prices they pay for them j tlys cqst of export and import 
and of the agency employed for the j[>urpo^; and the high wages 
of workmen there, increase the cost of*production. But there is 
nothing of the sort,here except the cost of bringing the machinery 
and keeping it in working order, mechanics being required to 
imported from elsewhere. ' In addition to this, if we take into con¬ 
sideration the vast resources at our command, our knowledge 
of the country and its requirements, I may make bold to say 
that our well«dirdbted attempts in this direction are sure to be 
crowned with su^ess. 

Unity and o^nisation are qualittes almost unknown to India 
and her children. A Buropean gentleman with a bat on his head 
and a bamboo stick in his hand laads at Priitsep’s Ghaut at 
Calcutta;: He has a mission here. He travel^through India, 
explores-the unknown tracts alone and janaiddd^ hilt with a spirit 
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bopeful and indomitaUe; and he goes home and forms a 'Company.' 
The roving John-Bull, at the bead of the netdy formed 'Com* 
pany *, umrks a coalmine on the frontiers of Bengal, grows Tea in 
Assam, ts^es a Tease of a gold-mine in the Nizam's tertitories, 
makes a Railway line from Madras to Kunrachee, and in course 
of a few years, becomes a wealthy man, not a Rothschild, all 
through sheer dint of unity and organisation. But how stands 
the case with an Indian gentlema^ ? Bom in a village and 
brought tfp in a village school or a Presidency Collie, ah 
Indian gentleman joins the bar or the desk, and the goal of 
his life is reached. He seldom fills a multiplicity of posi¬ 
tions. He eaters the woild as a pleader or a clerk, and dSes a 
pleader or a clerk. A pleader or a cletk at the head of a com¬ 
mercial firm would be a strange combination,—-an unheard of 
anonmly. He has a peculiar notion about dignity. The son or 
son-in-law of an Indian wealthy gentleman, be he a pleader, 
Zemindar, or trader, lives, as a rule, in a princely style and leads a 
sedentary had lazy life, and dies an untimely death through sheer 
inanition. In the case of the majority of them, even an independent 
and honorable calling would seem to bring on an unbearable *fn- 
dignity and disgrace upon the name and- fame of the family. But 
look abroad, the son of that good old man whose all-surpassing 
wisdom, persuasive eloquence, extraordinary foresight^ transcen¬ 
dental power of organisation and genuine patriotism have won 
immortality in ihe w*ortd's history, the son of that ' Grand Old 
Man,' Who, fn short, is the uncrowned king of England, is a 
simple merchant fa Calcutta. He knows and works upon tfie noble 
principle embodied in tht famous lines df Goldsmith * 

t ' 

" Self-d^>endant power can time defy 
As rocks TtuSt the bHlows and the sky." 

But mark the contrast—the son of an Indian gentieman who 
gets Rs. lOo a month as his amges for driving the qaUl from sun¬ 
rise to sun-set, thinks it beneitih his dignity to serves period of 
apprenticeship in a Jute-mill and tfaerdby have his way to becom¬ 
ing a great man. . 

Land-holders, truly ciUled the pillars of the Statei are itiie 
depositaries of national wealth. They are die. mainspring of 
national power and support (rf the poor*and the needy. In a 
country where, true to ancient and immemoriri trachtions, the 
people look the* direct* lecipient of rent or revenue^ 

' the ZeoahHiar ‘ or ^ottec^or^^ the kins omnipotent, and 
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wiiere sovereignty to tlie 4 ibsti^t--<roirae 4 coo&tttQtioQoliMB«^ a 
thing that has only been lately imported from the West and that has 
as yet acquired a safBcieat hold opoit the mmdef the people, 
Laad'hoUeia occupy a defined positioii. The material pcos- 
perity of the country depends to a great eateat upon their 
education, their efiergy, their indepeodence of chanctm’, and 
their euterpnsing spirit But, unfortunately for ourselvee^ the 
majority of those upon whom our coiatiy aa much d^ends are 
greatly invoked in debt. This debt is juoetly of their o«q makiqg 
and tteir estates cannot in consequence be manjsged to the advan¬ 
tage of themselves and of those to whom they stand in a fiduciary 
rebti€>nriiipaBd to whom tocy are responsible for the due ^charge 
ol their sacred trust With the eaceptkm of a mscroscopic 
minm'tty, who are the brightest omamenis^of toe country, all 
are too prone to yield thessselves to the evil counsels of that 
notorious class of parasites who dance attendance upon oriental 
notabilities. They do not feel the responsibility of their porition as 
depositarms of national wealtii* They consider themselves as hav¬ 
ing an absolute interest in their wealth and spend it us a manner di¬ 
rectly detrimental to the interests of the ^neficiaries. They cannot 
free themselves from their Uabifity by trying to relieve tiie suffer¬ 
ings of particular persons or class of persons here and there. To 
ameliorate the condition of the people as a whole, or, in other 
words, to raise the nation amd bring it to a higher i^lstfocm, is their 
paramount duty. Works of public utility, such as sanatariums, 
hospitals and pleasure-gardens, are good in their own way. To 
pay handsomely for relieving tfie distress qC the people when 
famine actually breaks out is something altogether different from 
creating institutions that prsvent the recurrence ol famine. From 
His Highness the Maharajidi of Travaocore-—the first of Native 
States in point of the political enfranchisement of the people, 
down to a petty Taiukdar in a remote comer of this vast Indian 
Empire, aU are bent upon'raising the iand-taa. The magnifi¬ 
cent palaces, the gorgeous omnibuses, tlm gold-embroidered head¬ 
dresses, theJirUlfcant ^welleiy, in short all toe richest novelties ef 
Paris, London and Washington, all the vahiaUe things of com¬ 
fort and pleasure which modern Science has produced and human 
imagination has invented, are to be found in the house of an fanffan 
potentate. But how ? Assuredly, at tbi expense of the peasant's 
happiness and at the cost of sweat of 'his firow. Go to an 
Indiaa village, and you will find the |masant ^Ung the soil with 
a plough of the ante-deluvian patterql^naltcred by time and the 
change of dynasties. To him are ualtnown the watering pump or 
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the busking macbtM and ail the {latest inventions of agricutturdl 
irapleoients. 

Our patience under suffering »• a virtue that sometimes 
amounts to a degenerating national sin and tends to bring about a 
chronic state of distress. Sufferings borne arc productive of good . 
only when they serve to-stimulate the dormant spirit to^jctivity and 
infuse life into dead bones. If they serve to only teadi us bow to- 
suffer, how to adapt life to it* unhappy surroundings, not only for 
\^e time being but throughout die period of existcnoe, then they vir¬ 
tually degenerate iptoslavisbnesa^and make man devoid of manhood.. 
This, if not entirely,* at least to a great extent, is tb^ cane with us. 
From beginning to end, our life is a continued inisety suffered with 
a calmness that is startling. This is a stubborn fact that de¬ 
fies contradiction. Large parts of the country suffer from inunda- • 
tions. Crops and cattle are destroyed and human lives are lost, 
sometimes to such an extent as to amount to a terrible disaster. 
The calamity repeats itself, year after year, in some district or 
other. But the people suffer from the evil effects of Inundations 
almost without a murmur. Not a single effort is made by the 
people themselves to prevent the floods. The Dutch work and 
live under the roaring waves of the dangerous deep; the Ifrish boys 
are made to grow the staple food crops of Ireland; and the swamps 
of America are made to support a vast population. But our *ricH 
fields are swrot away and we die of starvation. The once 
famous cotton industry of Dacca is gradually dying out and the 
weavers are taking to cultivation. Instances could be multiplied, 
but it is not necessary to do so.. 

These are some of tiie radical defects which hamper our pro¬ 
gress as a nation. They are not such as “ laws can chase or cure." 
England, as an European Power, feels herself tied hand and foot in 
these matters. But individual Englishmen--the scattered, units of 
the powerful British Nation—can, true to the religion they profess 
and the duty they inculcate among us, vis., the Fatterbood of God 
and the Brotherhood of man, to some extent at least, remove tlie 
evils and raise the fallen Indian Nation to tiie leVei oh the civilised 
nations iff the' West. It is their duty to' mduce the people 
to shake eff their lithargy, to teach them the value of emigration,, 
of unity and oi^isation, to fan the smoking flames of industry 
‘and enterprise. It is them duty to teach the Land-holders,— 
the depositaries of the national wealth,-^o rise to a sense of 
their respon^a^ty and to turn to good account the wealth in 
their hands for the bineili of themselves and the tillers of the soil. 

It is their duty if impart to ^s their practical instincts ^l^thek 
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constructive geniu) and thus to enable us, the children of the soil, 
to work out the undiscovered wealth of Indian. 

For the purpose of bringing about the desired result, I throw 
out the following suggestions :— 

(1) The land-holders and other recognised leaders of society 
must form Agricultural and Industrial Associations for the purpose 
of improving the agriculture and manufactures of the countiy and 
for otherwise developing its resources. In this transition period of 
India, the people have almost no existence. If the aristocracy 
carry the people with them, they will most willingly follow them 
and prove useful auxiliaries in the noble work. 

(2) They should open Agricultural Loan Banks and offer ad¬ 
vances to the cultivators if they use improved implements of hus¬ 
bandry and if they grow such articles as command high prices 
in the European market. 

(3} Instead of litigating for doubtful ownership of land, 
they should, invest their capital in such ways as would repay their 
outlay and at the same time lead to the material prosperity 
of the country. Railways, and cotton and paper mills, arc of 
great importance to India now as serving the two-fold purpose of 
civilising and enriching the people. 

(4) The seeds of what is called Technical Education should 
be sown broadcast over the country. 

These are some of my suggestions for the development of the 
resources of the country, and for tiding over the difficulties of our 
situation. One word more and I have done. India is now pass¬ 
ing through a period of transition. The starving people may prove 
a fruitful source of disturbance and a ^tup^ndous, obstacle in the 
way of the country’s onward march. What I think incumbent • 
upon Englishmen is that they should keep touch with the pe(|ple 
and teach them to organise for the development of the resources 
of the country. The interests of India and England have been in¬ 
dissolubly bound together ; and whatever attempts m.-iy be made 
for the well-being of the former will inevitably lead to the pros¬ 
perity of the latter* as sure as day follows night. 


K. C. B. 
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MATIONALE AED FSTLOSOPHY OF SOME 
DOMESTIC AND SOOIO-BELIGTOUS 
CUSTOMS AMOEG THE HINDUS. 

Prohibition against certain vegetables on certain days and in 
certain months is not altogether meaningless. The same vege¬ 
tables, if used daily, always lead to monotony, and so to ensure a va¬ 
riety different vegetables are prescribed for different days. Again, 
some vegetables become tough and hard after a certain time, and 
consequently hard of disgcstion, and hence they are prohibited after 
a certain time. 

Act of Eating .—A good Hindu always begins a meal by 
making achtnan and gandushr—\. e., taking some water in the 
palm of his hand and then sipping and swallowing it. This act 
might appear to be superfluous and unnecessary, but it is not so. 
Hindu meals begin w'ith dry and solid food, as rice, chapate or 
loochce, and it is, therefore, necessary to moisten the lips, tongue 
and gullet or throat before eating. 

The Skastras enjoin how a good Hindu is to cat or take his 
food ; 3rd book, line 227 of Manu says—Wash hand and feet after 
toil and labour and then e.at in a quiet and calm frame of mind. 

The object of tltis rule is to prevent any hurry and scurry over 
meals. Physiology teaches us that for the proper digestion and 
assimilation of food, mastication or chewing is necessary. A calm 
and quiet frame of mind during eating prevents sickness, nausea 
and vomiting, which are apt to follow a hurried meal. 

Bath .—1 have premised that before eating, a good Hindu al- 
vtstys has his daily bath or ablution and says his prayers. To eat 
with unwashed hands and clothes is regarded as pollution. A 
daily bath cleans the body and keeps the pores of the skin open 
for the passage of excretions. It also helps the organs to perform 
their functions and cools the nervous system secretions ; it is also a 
good appetizer, as many of you can testify from personal experi¬ 
ence. If wc don't feel hungry for breakfast, it is a good plan to bathe 
an hour or more before meal-time, and then we are sure to have an 
appetite. This is Aot generally practised;; many hurry over a bath 
and immediately sit dwjrn to eat. But I have knowm persons to say 
they don’t like to batht'early, i.e., before their meals are ready, be¬ 
cause they feel so pecl^h and hungry after their bath. 

Again, bathing ana washing are considered necessary for puri¬ 
fication after a Visit to the privy for calls of nature; cidmes being 
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porous retain the fine and invisible particles of dirt and should be 
washed and purified before eating, drinking, and mixing in the 
household affairs. Unwashed clothes can carry infection and 
spread and communicate disease. 

Calls of Nature .—One word as to calls of nature. The good old 
rule of 'Manu was that a householder was to rise betimes and to go 
out to the outskirts of bis village, armed with his bow and arrow and 
there shoot leeward w'ith all his might and then to follow in the di¬ 
rection and wherever the arrow would alight, he was to dig a hole 
and cover his excrement with earth. This rule applied to the primi¬ 
tive life of the Aryan Hindus, and might still be followed by people 
living in the villages with fields and waste hands and }urtgles close 
to them. People living in towns and cities cannot carry out 
Manu’s rule, but they ought to observe its spirit and see that 
all filth is removed far away and effectually disposed of. One 
remark more and 1 lake leave of this unsavory subject. The posture 
assumed by Hindus in attending to calls of nature is the best 
preventive and safeguard against a fearful disease, viz,^ rupture 
or hernia of the bowels. 

The practice of hanging the sacred thread by the car before 
making water must have an object. It seems to me to have no reli¬ 
gions meaning, but .simply to preserve the sacred poita from trailing 
on the ground and from possible pollution4,by the act of passing 
water. The practice of using water after calls of nature is not only 
clean and healtliy but promotes healthy functions. 

The civilized method of sitting on night-stools and commodes 
might be comfortable and is, therefore, patronised by some Hindus, 
but persons who use these run some risk of getting hernia and rup¬ 
ture of the bowels by straining hard—when the wCfTHc parts of the 
abdomen, called rings, are exposed and not protected by the 
thighs as in the primitive method. Hernia is comparatively a 
rare disease in India, while it is very common in Europe; and 
this difference is due to the different postures assumed in attend¬ 
ing to calls of nature. • 

fourneys and V^oyages abroad .—When a good Hindu is about 
to start on a short journey or errand, if a lizard chirps overhead, 
he stops at once for a moment, as if an angel had spoken to him 
from heaven to desist and ordered a halt, i cannot guess at the 
object of this sudden halt except it be that, Uairds arc apt to cast 
their urine in drops from overhead w’hen thdjT^nake a tic~tic sound. 
Again, if some human voice, especially dftbhildren, cries for and 
recalls the man who has made a start, he na^es an immediate halt, 
in order to 2fvoid the destraction of mind csrosed by such voices or 
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cries and to gather his thoughts and becalm himself before proceed¬ 
ing on his errand or journey. 

Long journeys are never undertaken without consulting the 
almanac as to the day and hour, viz., whether it is propitious or not 
according to the conjunction of the planets and constellations. 
(English-educated Bengalis are apt to laugh at such things which 
they consider to be meaningless and superstitious prejudices.) 
For instance, journeys and voyages are forbidden at new moons or 
near them; under what is called or at eclipses or other 

unfavourable planetary conjunctions. At new or full moons there 
is generally a disturbance of the weather; clouds and storms might 
arise, or the’ atmosphere becomes very damp and foggy, as the 
moon and constellations exercise great influence on the weather. 
This is nothing but the science of meteorology. 

Journeys by land and especially by water are not safe on such 
days and hence they are forbidden. 

These atmospheric disturbances in connection with new and full 
moons are more apparent and regular in the districts bordering on 
the sea coast than in those far inland. So that the above prohibitions 
are not so foolish and meaningless as at first they might appear. 

If a person setting out on a journey were to meet certain dirty 
animals or persons carrying empty pitchers, he would think them 
to be ominous and inauspicious. But to see a ^T 3 l or vessel 
full of water is reg-arded auspicious, a full vessel being considered 
as representing desires and aspirations fultilled and gratified and 
an empty pitcher representing empty wishes and desires. 

Water-supply .—In a hot country like India, the gift of tanks 
and wells for drinking purposes has been always regarded as pious 
and religious rfcts. Hente in Bengal, we tind numerous tanks 
and wells, the gifts of old rajahs, zemindars and wealthy men. 
Most of them have become old and silted up and require 
re-excavation and cleaning. But this sort of charity and social 
virtue having almost disappeared, tanks and wells are now very 
much neglected and people suffer much in consequence of a supply 
of bad or scanty water. 

Shady and Umbrageous trees .—In a hot country, shade is 
very refreshing to weary passengers, who have to perform their 
journey under a hot and burning sun. The planting of umbra¬ 
geous trees along roads was, therefore, regarded as an act of 
virtue and piety. Of all trees, the pee pul and the banian afford 
the thickest and coolest shade and also grow to a huge size. Hence 
these trees are regarded as sacred, and planting 'them together 
and marrying ^em was cejlebrated as a religious cer^ony. In 
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this connection, you might recall the sleeping lullaby of Hindu 
nurseries,—ftTflT 4 at®, *. r., when the 
little baby girl would grow up and become a bride, the father 
would plant mangoe and jack topes for the palanquin to pass under 
the shade to the bridegroom's home. 

Jalchkatter^-^Apropos of shade and shady trees we might men¬ 
tion the practice^f offering cold drinking water and some chhola 
and goor and fruits in the^moftth of Bysack, the hottest roohth of 
the year. I have no doubt many a weary and thirsty wayfarer has 
been refreshed and some lives, perhaps, saved from sunstroke and 
heat apoplexy, by this good practice. 

Midday being the hottest part of the day, the practice 
of holding patsalas or village schools morning and afternoon 
with an interval of 4 or 5 hours is very sensible. In villages and the 
country, laborers and masons and other workmen divide the day 
into 2 parts and work morning and afternoon with an interval of 3 
hours to avoid the heat of midday. 

Late breakfast and late dinner hours are generally observed 
by the rural people who work and toil in the cool mornings. 
Physiology teaches that the power of digestion is stongest in 
the forenoon and gradually diminishes in the afternoon and evening. 
The Hindu breakfast for midday is a heavy substantial meal, 
while the supper or dinner at night is often lighter and consists 
of different diet. The Hindu custom is, therefore, more in accord¬ 
ance with physiology. Very late feasts arid suppers are not con¬ 
ducive to health. 

But marriage and other feasts celebrated late at night or day 
are not conducive to health. There is no help or remedy, 
as marriages always take place at sight and, according to the 
auspicious conjuction of stars. But even here some sensible 
masters of feasts get over the difficulty by having feasts be¬ 
fore the wedding when ihe auspicious hour happens to be 
very late. 

Sickness and Mourning^k piece of iron is kept under a sick 
bed. What is the rationale of this ? The piece of iron is either a 
key, jdnty, or some long thing which might be of use in insert¬ 
ing between the teeth in case of a swoon or fasting fit. It is kept 
under the bed or pillow to be at hand if the sick child or person 
faints from weakness. 

Some twigs and leaves of Neem or bitter trees are some¬ 
times bung up in a sick room or kept under the bed. The air given 
off or expired by bitter trees is supposed to be salutary and healthy 
and, therefore, good for sick persons.” ^ 
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Com* urine or fresh urine of calves is given in simple 
cases of fever—^as a sort of fever-mixture—^to produce perspira¬ 
tion by the little ammonia it contains and by the warmth of the 
fluid. The use of bitter infusions (pachans) is good for opening 
the bowels and assisting any biliary disorder. 

In case of deaths, rigid rules are observed with a view to 
prevent the spread and communication of disease. Beggars 
are not allowed to enter the hou^e and ask for alms; dirty 
clothes are not sent for wash to the village dhobi; nor does the 
village barber come to shave. These rules are very salutary and 
calculated to check epidemics of infectious diseases. During 
epidemics of cholera, the people get up Kalipujas and Sankirtan 
and Nagarkirtana, which have the effect of raising up the spirits 
of men and driving out fear or funk which is a great predisposing 
cause of disease. 

and Festivals .—Girls and women perform numerous 
vows or bratas. Unmarried girls generally pray for rich husbands 
and a large progeny. Married women and widows take vows or 
brotas for future bliss and happiness. 

Hindu marriages .—These are regulated by very strict rules 
against consanguinity. The forms of marriage recounted by* 
Manu are BrAhma, Daiva, Arsha, PrAjApatya, Asura, Gandharva, 
RAk.shasa and the PaisAcha. Of these, Paisacha (seduction) 
and the Asura (sale) are condemned by Manu. Marriage with 
blood relations is prohibited down to the seventh generation. 
No race or nation is so particular in this matter as the Hindus.- 
This point has been fully treated in Mr. Rislcy’s great work on 
Hindu Tribes and Castes." 

When we rempmber.that the offspring of consanguine mar¬ 
riages are, as a rule, not healthy and become subject to defects 
and deformities,—deafness, Ynuti&m and several other ailments,—- 
we cannot but admire the profound wisdom of the Hindu legis¬ 
lators in this matter. The ceremonies connected with a Hindu 
wedding are so numerous and varied that it would require a separate 
paper to deal with and explain them. Suffice it to say that the 
meaning of much of these forms and ceremonies is the cementing 
of love and conjugal affection and the praying and wishing for 
progeny and prosperity. ^ 

The practice of holding different festivals all the year 
round—’ItW —'is good, apart from religion, as most 

of them are mote social than refigtous, such aswhen 
sisters feast their brothers; when sons-in-law are treated 

to, and several others. They promote good and. social feel^. 
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The great family re-unions and social gatherings held during 
the great Pujahs are very useful and happy meetings, and without 
defending idolatry we can see much good hidden under apparently 
idolatrous customs. The custom of baths and ablutions at cer¬ 
tain eclipses and Yogas or conjunctions of planets has its good 
points. * It promotes cleanliness and the giving of charity and alms 
to the poor and to needy Brahmins. 

Ratka and Dol and Rdsh arc something like fairs for the sale 
and purchase of things and the assembling and congregating of 
people from long distances and remote parts of the country. Local 
trade and industry are stimulated by these fairs and gatherings. 

Religious and Social feasts .—In all great ceremonies, Ukft 
?p«)' weddings, and marriages, first rice festival, and 
shrads, the chief persons concerned fast more or less absolutely to 
shew great devotion. At new and full moons, many persons, 
both male and female, fast more or less. As remarked before, the 
weather becomes damp and wet or otherwise disturbed and is, 
therefore, apt to cause cold and rheumatism. When we remember 
that people often suffer more from surfeit than from under-feeding, 
the practice of periodical feasts at such times does real good to 
the system, just as taking castor oil and purgatives clears the 
bowels and the whole system. 

Sacrifices .—We read that in the Vedic times every Brdh- 
mana, Kshatriya and Vaisya house-holder kept up the holy fire 
and offered sacrifices to it. Wherever an Aryan settled, h« 
built an altar and offered sacrifices and kept up the holy fire. 
This practice of killing animals as sacrifices is very common, nay 
universal. It is found among savages as well as civilized nations. 
The uncivilized races, like the Sonthals, koles,*Bhutea8, Lepchas, 
Khasyas and others believe in and practice sacrifices to appease 
some evil spirit or deo. The civilized and cultered Hindus and 
other nations are given to sacrificing as much as the ignorant and 
barbarous people. This fact proves that the practice must have 
come down from a remote ami primitive source when men liv- 
ed together and Spoke one language. Deism or theism does not teach 
us to take the life of any innocent animal. Buddhism and Jainism 
are against the slaying of the cow. The practice is to tje found 
in every country and among every race, shewing that men have a 
belief that without the shedding of blood the anger and wrath of 
gods and spirits cannot be appeased. A certain text in the Vedas^ 
says that the Lord of Creation, offered himself as ^ 

the victiin in a sacrifice for saving his creatures. 

K. P. GUPfA, M.A», M.a . 
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THE UNCOVENANTSD 'JVDICIAL SERVICE. 

It is now more than a year since we took upon ourselves to 
jot down, in our issue of April 1891, our views upon certain points 
connected with the uncovenanted judicial service. We do not 
know whether our remarks had the good fortune of attracting 
the notice of the authorities. It is not very probable that 
the grievances and complaints, however strong and peculiar, 
of a body of dumb and timid people, would reach the ears of 
those in power and touch the cord of sympathy in their hearts, 
without much dinning, and call forth a response. The matter 
was so stale and devoid of sensation that no section of the 
press cared to notice it adequately. As far as we remem¬ 
ber, only the Hindu Patriot^ true to its traditions, devoted a 
short but trenchant article to it. We were disappointed to find 
that the Statesman only produced a faint echo. The Indian 
Mirror^ it is true, now and then takes up the subject, and the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika ago made a few remarks that, 

according to the Statesman, went to the root of the thing. Our 
readers will remember that this was on the case of a Munsif 
at Monghyr who was known to work up to a late hour in \hc 
evening and on holidays. It is only, however, by persistent agita¬ 
tion that any point is likely to be gained in these days of high- 
pressure speed, of maximum of work with minimum of outlay. 
Indeed, it is pre-eminently the age when the proverbial Brdhman’s 
milch cow consuming little but yielding a plentiful supply is in high 
demand. 

It is meet, therefore, that we should review our present 
position in * regard to the subject-matter of our article. First, we 
should note the change in the personnel of the authorities w'hich 
has taken place since we last wrote. Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, an 
official of warm sympathies and the author of the never-to- 
be-forgotten New India, has taken the place of Sir John 
Edgar in the Bengal Secretariat, and Mr. Justice J. O’Kinealy, a 
strong and shrewd Qian and a judge of great ability, has taken 
over the portfolio of the English department of the High Court 
and has got for hi| lieutenant a thoroughly good and coniKlerate- 
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official of warm sympathies in the person of the present able 
Registrar Mr. Carnduff. These changes augur nothing but con¬ 
tinued efforts at reform for which their iwspective predecessors 
in office all along strove hard. « 

Let us now turn to the course of events. The first gleam of 
hope shone through the Financial Statement for 1891*93 of the 
India Government published in a Gazette Extraordinary on the aoth 
of March 1891. In the Budgdt Estiipate, increased expenditure 
under tl\e head of *' Law and Justice Courts " was calculated at 
Rs. 83,300. TTie increase, it was explained, was to occur mainly in 
Bengal, the N. W. Provinces, Oudh and Madras. It was fur* 
ther explained that in Bengal the kiorease was due to the necessity 
of appointing Additional Suborcbnate Judges and Munsiffs. The 
actual amount sanctioned under the head noted above was Rs. 
®5.o5»ooo against Rs. 82,39,000 for the previous financial year and 
contained provisions for 

Rs. 

6 Additional Subordinate Judges, 2 on Rs. 800 

and 4 on Rs. 600 ... ... ... 48,000 

55 Additional Munsiffs, 5 on Rs* 400, 10 on Rs. 

300, 15 on Rs. 350 and 25 on Rs. aoo ... 1,65,000 

Establishment of Additions! Sttb>Judges ... 6,000 

Do Do Do* Munsiffs... ... 36,000 

Contract contingencies do* ... ... Stooo 

Improvement of the ministerial establishment 

of Civil Courts ... ... ... 50,000 

Fifth Judge of the Calcutta Small Cause Court... 13,000 

__ 

Total ... 3,22,000 

• • • - 

Here then was some faint glimmering of hope that the 
deadlock which had* cast it; desponding gloom over the Service 
was at last going, to be remedied to a certain extent. But the 
Manipur imbroglio, w||jjh its sad consequences, soon cast a deeper 
gloom over the country, and the prospects of the ilLfated Judicial 
Service seemed likfely to be shelved once more. Then there was 
the ever recurring Frontier question and Hie Russian scare. To 
meet the demand for money not’^g was easier than to starve the 
dumb body of the Native Judiciary. The Calcutta Gazette of the 
28th of October f 89I1 contained the final decision of the Govern¬ 
ment on the subject, and well might it ht said that stones were 
given to meet the cqr for bVead. It is as well to give* the text in 
original as appears in the Financial Reiotutlon of the Bengal 
Goverameitt dated the 26th of October iffijit. 

• D • 
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"It has been decided to sanction four extra Subordinate 
Judges, or one in addition to the three now temporarily employ* 
ed, of which one Officer will be in the second grade on Rs. 800 
and the other three jn the third grade on Rs. 600 each per men* 
'sem. The annual cost will be Rs. 31,200. A reduction of Rs. 
‘ 16,800 will, therefore, be made under this sub-head. A reduction 
'of Rs. 4,000 will also be made on account of establishment of 
'thc'two additional Subordinate Vjudges not sanctioned by the 
" Government of India. As* regards additional MunsiJTs,. the Gov- 
" ernment of India have decided to sanction the full number but 
" to place them in the following grades :-r- 



Now omidoyed. 

New appointmente 
unctioned. 

First grade (400) 

1 ^ 


Second grade (300).. 

70 

5 

Third " {250) 

65 

10 

Fourth " (200) 

20 

40 

Total 

230 

55 . 


"The salary of the 55 officers* sanctioned by .the Government 
"of India amounts to Rs. 1,44,000 against Rs, 1,651000 provided 
" for in thc Budget. A reduction of RS. 21,000 will be made on 
"this account. The Extra Small Cause Court Judge, Calcutta, 

" temporarily sanctioned is still employed in the 'Court, and no 
"saving can be expected on this account. Final orders have 
" since been passed regarding the improvement of the jpinisterial 
" establishment of the Civil Courts recommended by Messrs. . 
" Stevens and Toynbee, and it has been decided that Rs. 5,000 will 
"be sufficient provision to make on this account during, the current 
" year. Taking these reductions into account, the Lieutenant- 
" Governor considers, that Rs. 84,20,000 may fairly be taken as the 
“ revised estimate for the current year." 

This then is thc tiny mouse brought forth by the moun¬ 
tain after such a long period of incubation. The much-expected 
Five hundread Rupees grade is no where. Bbt what is worse, a , 
glance at the tabular st9.tement quoted above will, perhaps, render 
it clear that the block in the higher grades of Mon8i& is 
likely to continue longer and considerably increase by the recent 
arrangement Well may the poor MunsiSs under the present 
regime bid adieu to all prospects of attaining to Subjudgeships. 
The long-expected result of thc Public Service Commission has 
been eqaaliy uneatisfactory. .Though a few Judgeships have been 
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thrown open t6 the Native Judiciary, it will take many long years 
before these officers coiwe to get the benefit; of the same. 

At the same tTme, ijie service should feeh thankful that some 
steps have been taken to relieve it of the pressure of work by 
distributing the burden over a larger number of shoulders. In 
this connection, it should not be, forgotten that even this small 
mercy seemed’ at one time likefy to be withheld. It is almost an 
open secrfet that even after the sanction of the Budget estimate, 
the local Government was seriously bent on devising means'to cope 
with the ever-increasing work by retaining the already existing 
staff. The remarks made by the Lieutenant-Governor, in course of 
his tours during the first year of his rule, created c^uiie a panic which 
a Circular order of the High Court tended to confirm and extend. 
Sir Charles Elliott undoubtedly possesses an iron constitution 
and an inexhaustible store of energy which he does not scruple 
to draw upon ^Ith a free hand. It W'as, perhaps, natural that 
he would expect his subordinates to follow him'closely in these 
respects. - It is to be hoped, however, that by this time he has come 
to find out that even the European Covenanted Service posscssift 
few members that may approach him in regard to these qualifica¬ 
tions, and that, in dealing witu large bodies of men, the standard 
of perfeefion should be based on the law of averages only. And 
yet occasional remarks in Government Resolutions go to shew 
that Sir Charles Elliott still considers the Native Judiciary as a 
body that is underworked. It is a truism that the less the out¬ 
turn the naore is the arrear. But il- it always the fault of the 
Judicial officers? The Lieutenant-Governor’s.opinion,that eight 
hours of work iw* office, supplemented by additional werk at 
home, is hardly too much for a Judicial officer, is, we are afraid, 
not likely to be shared by many and cannot be supported by 
medical authority. Eight hours of brain work is, perhaps, the 
utmost that can be exacted from an adult of average soundness 
of constitution, and to expecU more, sounds peculiarly grim in- 
these days of humanity and factory legislatiom In the midst 
of so much outcry on behalf of factory labourers, is there none.ta 
stand up for the* unfortunate Judicial^ officers? There may 
be an idler or two in this as in every other Service, but, general* 
ly speajcing, the difference is increased by contrast between 
average work and overwork indulged in by some foolish people 
in the vain hope of earning empty praise at the expense of 
health. Every one glibly speaks oT wens tana in corpore sano, but 
thp case Stsumes quite a diff^cnt-^aspect when the prlpcipte is 
a^out to be reduced to practice. It may be all v8ry well to advise 
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one to get up at 8 or 4 o'dock trr the mormng, to perform one's 
ablutions and to take physical eurcise by 6 o’clock, to write judg* 
ments and then to take breakfast and come to office by 10 o’clock 
and to work on there till 6, 7 or 8 o'clock in the evening, but the 
difference between European and Native environments and modes 
of living, not to speak of tbe difference of constitution, seems to 
be quite forgotten. Such a routine may, perhaps, be possible to 
one possessing tbe comforts of a bungalow with batk*rooms attach¬ 
ed, with punkhas swinging^ with sheltered verandas around, and 
compounds adjoining. But it can be hardly carried out by a native 
who has to use a privy situated at a distance from the lodging 
proper, who has to go there in scanty clothing and without shoes , 
on in the midst of frost and rain, and who has to bathe in an open 
tank and so has to wait in the cold-weather the pleasure the sun. 
As a rule, the exigency of conoplying with the European system, 
compels all office-going people to be satisfied ivith a nominal 
breakfast and to attempt at compensation by a heavy dinner which 
there is generally Uttle time to digest. One can hardly believe 
that these facts of domestic economy are unknown to the powers 
that be. Ail this and more may be alleged on behalf of the native 
employ^ of the Government. But is it true that the European officer 
can bear this strain for a continued period ? What is the meaning 
of his long furloughs ? He is allowed to recruit his health very 
frequently,—more frequently than the native officer. In the long 
run, the work done by both becomes equal in measure. 

The subject of house-^commodation deserves notice. No¬ 
thing unfortunately has been done in this respect since we 
wrote last, although, we believe, the matter has not failed to 
attract' the Liet^tenant-Gdvernor's attention in course of his 
tours. ’ It may not be out of place here to quote what Sir 
Richard Garth said on the subject in x888. In course of 'a'trench- 
ant article on “ The Stamp Fee System in Bengal" ( Vide “ A Few ^ 
Plain Truths about India," pp 49—50) Sir Richard remarks that 
" while Executive officers are almost invariably provided With good 
“and suitable offices and dwellings, the Courts of justice are in too 
* “ many cases a disgrace 'to the Government.* The habitations 
"which mofttssil judges are often forced to occupy are utterly 
" unfit for gentlemen in their position. The contrast between the 
" accommodation provided for Judicial and Executive officers is 
*' very marked, and tends, I need hardly say, very materially to 
lower the Judiciuy hi the estimation of the people-" It is for 
Government tp^^consider if this state of things is to be allow¬ 
ed tOv. oontinue Jonger, andf'Sfidt is good for tbe $i||timinis- 
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tration of justice lor which the Utigating pidsiic it Used to 
heavily. In the wcH-ds of Sir Richard, “Gvil suitors in Bengal 
ajre not only. made to pay^ the entire c<wt of the Otit 
Courts, but of the Criminal Courts also, besides contrihuUng 
*^a very large surplus for the .benefit of the general pub* 
*' lie. * * * The attentbtt of Government has been called 
** to it over and over again, and there undoubtedly exists a very 
** strong feeling upon the subject. If the very large surplus, which 
is now received by Government from.Court Fees, were (even to any 
reasonable extent) appropriated to the improvement of the 
Courts, there might be less ground for complaint* But when, for 
“ the express object of providing for the necessities of the Civil 
** Courts*, this large sum of hioney is taken out of the pockets of 
the suitors, and then appropriated to other purposes^ while the 
" Civil Courts are left in so disgraceful a condition, it naturally 
" gives rise to very serious complaint’' Alas, fbr the vanity of 
human wishes,-however just these weighty words of. sound wisdom 
has failed to remove the status quo ante, which has taken such a firm 
root on Indian soil. The sincere hope of improvement expressed 
by Sir Richard Garth remains as far from fulfilment as ever, 
As regards the Civil Courts, it is only when some court-houses are 
burnt down by conflagration .and irreparable loss is inflicted on nu¬ 
merous people who are obliged tb deposit their valuable documents 
there, that Government sometimes rises up to the necessities of the 
occasion and thinks of erecting pucka buildings. But even then, 
in roost cases, it is more like a cage cribbed and confined and 
befitting the Zoological ^ Gardens than anything else. As to Uie 
lodgings of the Judicial officers, it is apparently the concern of no 
body. For are there not enough of umedwars and to- spare, too 
willing to accept service on any condition and to die in harness ? 

Of course, the stereotyped reply of the Government of India 
to all such complaints would be, as was forcibly declared by 
an able and well-intentioned daily contemporary, that there is no 
** such thing as a ' credit balance' to the'account of Civil Justice. 
*'.... The suiplus is absorbed in the general revenues of the 
country, oh the principle—if a term so suggestive of a moral 
“character can be given to the practice—-that all is grist that 
" comes to the Government mill." As regards the surplus referred 
to by Sir R. Garth, it may not be out of place here to mention that 
while Sir Richard estimates it at about thirty lacs (or, more 
correctly, Rs. .32,16,867) in regard to'the year i88a, the Indian 
Government, in its Resolution ‘of the piKb of January 1890, would 
make it appear to be only about foufteen lacs (c^, more ^dirately. 
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Rs. 14,75,000) with regard to the year 1885. Now the Statesman, 
in several issues in March last, in dealing with the correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and the European and Anglo* 
Indian Defence Association on the subject of the Madras S. C. 
Court legislation, took pains to discover and explain ** that the 
“principle on which the conclusion announced with such compla* 
“ cenc^ is based, is to make litigahts in Bengal and Madras pay 
“not for their own litigation only but also for a considerable por- 
“ tion of that of the rest of the empire," and to protest against 
the unfairness of this attempt at minimising the surplus. 

We note with grave' apprehension that a strong tendency is 
evinced;by the Government to minimise the work of the Munsiffs, 
By an arbitrary rule.a little suit is considered equivalent to three 
ordinary suHs, while a Small Cause Court suit is taken to amount 
to one third of an ordinary suit. It seems to be forgotten that 
though the trial of a Small Cause Court'suit is recorded in a small 
space, it does not often take less time than an ol-dinary .suit. We 
are also afraid that the difference between trying a case and dis¬ 
posing. of it is either lost sight of or not taken into account. As 
to the rule of proportion referred to above, the recent Government 
Resolutions, on the Divisional administration reports under the 
head of Civil Justice, do not scem^to make any distinction between- 
contested and uncuntested decisions in estimating the quantity of 
a Judicial officer’s work. Numerical statistics, it must be confessed, 
may often be misleading. And yet even these sometimes tend to 
shew which way the wind really blows. In a recent Resolution it 
is admitted that the small outturn of the Munsiffs of' the Gya 
district has been ^he subject of continued comment and enquiry, 
but the result of the enquiry is not given. 

A laudable tendency is now-a-days evinced on all sides to 
mitigate the hardships of witnesses, but the proposed remedies, we 
fear, are likely to be 'worse than the disease. Simplification of pro¬ 
cedure and lightening the hands of the Judicial officers. should be 
thought of more than the distress of witnesses and censuring the 
officers, who, as a geqcral rule, do not shirk work and are rather too 
prone to work at the expense of their health. It is hardly fair to 
make too>much of stray instances to the contrary. 

In regard to promotions, it is gratifying to observe that of 
late there have been manifest indications of a disposition to 611 ' 
up vacancies more promptly than what used to be the practice 
formerly. The propriety of this change is palpable on the face of 
it. A bird in hand js worth two in H:he bush. And while a few 
member^'used to* be beqehl^ formerly by getting a lunlij^sunv 
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into their pocket at once, the majority surely does not care to wait 
in the face of the contingency that by’the time they may come to 
be promoted, they may be promoted off the face of the Earth. Nor 
should it be forgotten that hope deferred roaketh the heart sick. 
This sickness is enormously increased by the fact that retr^ 
spective effect is not allowed iiow<ardays. No earthly reason can 
be discovered for this strange practice beyond the fact that it 
saves from a good deal of *trouble those whose business it is to 
make the necessary calculations. ’ . * • 

It is much to be regretted that the authorities have not yet 
seen their way towards granting temporary promotions even 
within the limited range which is open to the uncovenanted Judicial 
service. We hope, however, that it only requires to be gfoperly 
brought to the irotice of the responsible officers concerned, and 
that the grievance will not be allowed much longer to go unre¬ 
dressed. * 

The question of privilege-leave and leave-allowances is just 
where it .yras befbre. Nor is a prospect of improvement vi¬ 
sible in the near future in the face of the Exchange difficulty and 
the threats of those affected thereby. , . 

Before we conclude, we must heartily thank Government 
for removing a source of coniplaint which we had forgotten to 
notice in our previous article. We refer to the*appointment of 
orderlies and duftries. So impressed was the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor with the justice of the complaint on this head that Mr. 
Secretary Cotton, in his letter of the 14th of March last, asked all 
District Judges to take at once the necessary steps to give effect to 
the Government orders from the xst of April following. 

' A word or two in regard to thq aiyiual transfers may not 
be out of place here. Generally speaking, no fixed principle can 
be discerned that governs these transfers. Of course, every one 
should, have his turn of good and bad places, but then it might be 
considered rather, haref, we apprehend, if no distinction were made 
in this matter between officers^ With very good records and those 
without them. The evil effects of this dead-level system are obvious, 
In the absence of *any incentive to action, {leople will gradually cease 
to make brilltant efforts. When, however, a transfer to a bad place 
is made by wdy of punishment, one can have nothing to say 
against it. By the vay it should not be forgotten that good and 
bad are relative terms. What may be sought to be shunned by an 
inhabitant of a meropoUtan district maj^be hailed with pleasure 
by a resident of another district. . So what may be coiy^ered as 
prise stations by the former and by tbe authorities niay not be 
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welcomed at ail by others. Further, while an officer is at times 
transferred from China to Peru as it were, others are just moved 
about like pawns on a chess board. Again, as regards the duration 
of stay, officers are often transferred from places just as they begin 
tp be useful there. To prevent an officer from imbibing prejudices, 
he is prevented from acquirings sufficient experience of a 
place and profitably using the same It must be confessed that 
indications of a wholesome departure have begun to be manifest of 
late in this matter. It may be that an eye to ecconomy m regard 
to travelling-allowances more than a desire to lessen the hardships 
of the officers themselves, is tending to produce this desirgble 
result. But we, mortals, should not aspire to discover causes, for 
we should rest contented with effects Mortal ken cannot guage 
the motives of angels. Orthodox Christianity teaches that truths 
regarded eternal on Earth may not be^ truths in heaven. 

We may as well put in a passing note of surprise that 
there is a strong tendency now-a-days to withdraw all executive 
power frdm the Munsiifs, which, no doubt, thereby secures more 
peace though often at the expense of prestige. We are not 
sure df»the object of the change is not at times frustrated by 
substituting a blue bed for a brown. 

In our previous article we spoke of Munsiifs as judgment¬ 
grinding machines. We think we may call them order-carrying 
automata as well. Some District Judges seem to be disposed tb 
treat them just as one treats one’s lackeys. Individuality is sought 
to be put down with a high hand. Suggestions made with the 
best of motives are treated as impertinent. Abuse, instead of ad¬ 
vice, is meted out with an unsparing hand. The result is as may 
be expected. CaMousness 9nd despondency succeed, and, what is 
worse, the subordinate Judicial officers are lowered in the e^ima- 
tkm of the public. 

We shall now conclui^e by repeating our humble but earn¬ 
est prayer that the authorities may yet Ve graciously pleased 
to take the existing grievances of the uncovenanted Judicial 
Service into consideration and find means to ^remove the same 
before despair leads to demoralisation which already seems to be 
setting in. 
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INDIAN MIHAOB. 

Major James Abbott, while marching through the Central Pro¬ 
vinces from Kurnaul to Mhow in October 1829, experienced this 
strange Indian phenomenon. 1 know not if any other officer had 
witnessed it before. But so far I can say for certain, it is long 
since known to .the people of this country. We have the w'ord 
MarichiM as the Sanskrit equivalent for it. It is produced l»y the 
action of the rays of the Sun on a dense stratum of transparent 
and visible vapor. It generally occurs at an hour or two after 
sunrise. 'The vapor is generated from the Earth moist ,with 
dew. In it the refraction is much greater than is the case with the 
surrounding atmosphere. The mirage, as it is seen in India, is seen 
at a distance, roughly estimated, at from three to eight miles. Major 
Janies Abbott dwells at some length on the manner in which the 
phenomenon might present itself to the sight. He says that the 
spectator must need turn his back tow^ards the Sun, or the light 
reflected from the objects in the vista will not be so strong as to 
present to the eye the image intended to be seen. It generally as< 
sumes the shape of a range of cliffs that have so distinct and clear 
a lineament that one cannot but take it for real. A good tele¬ 
scope adds much to its beauty. The Mirage, which appears as a 
sheet of pure transparent water and is. oftentimes spoken of by 
travellers in desert-land, is commonly seen in this vast peninsula 
during night. Dr. Brewster, in his treatise on mirage, is of opinion 
that the sort alluded to in the first part of this short paper is no¬ 
thing but the effect of the reflettion of image from a denser region 
of the atmosphere. But Major Abbott deems it unsafe to stand 
by him. He adduces the reason given below in support of his 
assertion. 

At night, the mist, parting with its caloric, becomes specifically 
heavier than the atmosphere, and settles on the Earth. Pure on 
clear nights, the radiation of the caloric from the mist to the vault 
of heaven precipitates it in dew on the -Earth. Again, when the 
Sun rises, the Earth’s surface imbibes the rays and the dew is 
evolved in vapour which at first is tEansparent. 
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* The vapour being of rather less specific gravity than the 
lowest stratum of air, rises above if, until it meets with a stratum 
somewhat elevated which the reflected heat from the Earth's sur¬ 
face has not tempered. To this stratum it pgirts with a portion of 
its caloric until its rarity is so much abated that it cannot ascend 
higher ; and it then hangs like a canopy in the air, continually in¬ 
creasing by additions of vapour from beneath, but as continually 
decreased by the escape of particles above. Accordingly the 
phenomenon is only or chiefly observable from the ist to the 
2nd gr 3rd hour after sunrise and when the nights are rather chilly 
and the sky clear. 

To whatever causes due, the phenomenon is well known to 
the people of India. Sanskrit poets have referred to it. Besides 
marichikA^ it is (in Sanskrit) also called mrtgatrishnd. The latter 
word implies ‘ deer’s thirst.* Whether man only’sees it and not 
the deer and other animals would be curious to ascertain. From 
the allusions, to the phenomenon that occur in Sanskrit poetry, it 
w'ould seem that all thirsty creatures (man and the lower animals 
as well) behold it at mid-day. The vanity of human hope is fre¬ 
quently illustrated by a reference to this fleeting and unsubstantial 
vision. ‘The mirage of hope’ is a proverbial expression in almost 
every Indian vernacular. I cannot conclude this brief note on the 
Mirage without quoting a beautiful and excellent verse from Pundit 
Ram Nath Tarkaratna’s VAsudeva Vijayam :— 

Pivaroru t marureskaddruna- 

Sekitramatra vata ! mitrarasmishu, 

Bhaumavhshpachaya ch&rumurcchanht 
Vhrimohamupay&nti jantavah. 

*• I* 

Canto XVin, V. 57. 

Krishna, addressing his spouse Satyabhdind, w'hile proceeding 
through the firmament on his celestial car, says :—O thou of full 
rotund thighs, that is a dreadful desert! Wonderful to relate) the 
dense vapours rising from the Earth, mingling with the rays of the 
Star of day, cause all animals to behold the illusion of water! 


N. C. B. 
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A BROKEN MEART. 

\^In answer io one who argued that people felt nothing now-a-days."] 

A-h, you may smile at it, laugh at it, jeer at it, cry— 

“ B-roken hearts don’t exist in this nineteenth centur-y,” 

R-ough times you may get, but stout Will pulls you through, 
O-h never consider the faults you may rue. 

“ K-eep up a good heart,” ’tis the way to be merry, 

E>nliren the present, the future can tarry. 

N-ever think on the troubles a joke cannot parry. 

H-ere’s a health to the “ pecker ” that always is up, 

£-ver ready to pledge you, and drain of! a cup; 

A-heart that is broken can ne'er have been tough. 

R-cst assured, yours is made up of much better sluf!, 

T-hat to crush it had given even Sam.son enough. 


ASTEK ALBU.S. 



REVIEWS. 

Report of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
for the year i 8 go. 

We must apologise for the length of time for which we have 
kept the above utwcknovvledged, but the fault is rather one of 
omission than commission. The demand on our limited space was 
so great that we were obliged to keep out reviews and notices for 
some time. 

It is as satisfactory to note the growing spirit of enterprize 
amongst our countrymen. It is not only right but praiseworthy 
that we should display a strong desire for obtaining a greater share 
in the commerce and trade of our own country than we have hitherto 
done. There can be no reason why the entire trade of India should 
be considered as an absolutely European monopoly. The efforts, 
therefore, that are being made by our countrymen for securing a 
larger share in the trade of India, are, indeed, a sign of progress, and 
demand encouragement and assistance for further development. 

The above institution has not been many years in existence, 
still its usefulness is so thoroughly recognised that it is annually 
being strengthened by additional members. It has gained the res¬ 
pect of the Government, which never ventures to decide any intri¬ 
cate commercial problem now without first making a reference to it 
and gaining its experienced views. 

The report of this useful institution c^ens with an appeal for 
contribution in prder to raise a permanent building for office, and 
we should direct the attention of our readers to this request 
in the hope that they would give their mite and thus help towards 
the attainment of the desired end. 

The Chamber is to be congratulated on its success in get- 
ing itself represented in the Calcutta Port Trust in the person 
of Babu Sita Nath Roy, than whom no better selection could have 
been made. 

We propose laying before our readers, in a few words, 
the operations of the Chamber during the year under review. 

Income Tax. —This unpopular impost, havings in consequence 
of a circular issued by the Collector on the authority of Resolution 
No. 5441 of the Department of Finance and Commerce, dated 23rd 
October i88g, extended its influence on profits accruing from sale of 
imported goods on account of London importers, the Chamber, in 
commmi with the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, made a strong 
representation against, tt. The result, however, was not satis¬ 
factory, as the matter was manged to be kept in abeyance by the 
Govcrame^iil. j.. 
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Railway Receipts.’^lt was proposed rnake these Receipts 
negotiable in the same manner as Bills of lading. There seems to 
be no particular difficulty about this, especially when it is consid^* 
ed that prior to the decision of a recent case in the Bombay High 
Courtj which threw some doubt on. the validity of such Receipts as 
negotiable instruments, these documents used to be transfered from 
•one party to another by endowments. 

Uniform Standard of Weights and Measures,’~^'Thi Cham¬ 
ber took a very intelligent view of this matter. It took care to 
point out the inconvenience and confusion that would necessarily 
arise form the immediate and arbitrary introduction of a system that 
would not be readily understood, upon the expulsion of one with 
which the people were familiar, and which created no difficulties in 
regulating the transactions 0/ trade, although the Chamber 
would not deny that different systems of weights and measurc*s pre¬ 
vailed in different provinces, and often in different parts of the 
same district. 

Hackney Carriages. —Some good suggestions were offer¬ 
ed in respect of the improvement of Second and especially ,Third 
class carriages. The Chamber saw the necessity for stronger-made 
carriages and more substantial harness. It approved of the ap¬ 
pointment of a Committee, and further remarked that in tire 
event of carriages, horses, and harness not coming up to the apfftov- 
cd standard, they should be disqualified, under a heavy penalty, un¬ 
til such deficiencies were removed, for plying for fare. A few 
other suggestions were made of equal importance. 

The Factory Act, with which we are all more or less 
acquainted, was brought into existence i^ith a view to handicap 
Indian manufactures and leave the field practically open to foreign 
manufactures. The report of the Commission appointed to visit 
the various factories and elicit replies from employers and labourers, 
on matters closely touching the health, treatment, hours of work, 
wages, etc., of the latter, was duly placed before the Chamber, and 
its opinion, as expressed, nay be gathered from the following:— 

" The Committee beg to observe thc^t they fully recognize the 
vast and over-reaching benefits which the people of India are deriv¬ 
ing from the development and prospect or the Factory industries, 
and that they entirely agree with the view of the Commission that it 
would be a great calamity if, by any injudicious recommendations 
or unnecessary restrictions, the *prosperity^of these industries is 
endangered. • In this connection the Comfnittee of the Chamber, 
from their intimate knowledge of the past and present conditions 
of the iabourii^ classes, beg leave tb obtciye t|^t ser^i^ in Mills 
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and of a prl so popular that workmen in th' 

embrL as a h opportunities for unployment in 
prefer isented by '*• more congenial 6ccupations of i 
in pri <^\';sciplj-. lOuses, which even with thejphanc^-' 
ing, 1.. ' > .0 wages, rich presents, on occc ■^'^“of 

jah festivals, marriage ceremonies, &c., were not cts 
remunerative, and that labourers in Factories, besides secuJ 
substantial food and' clothing by service therein, could alwc^'' 
spare money to build comfortable houses for living with their fami¬ 
lies and children, and even sometimes to buy ornaments for their 
use. The Committee would also invite attention to the fact that 
certain places in Bengal, Champdani for insta-^fji*^ near the Station 
of Bydabatee in the district of Hooghly,—t.^imerly the haunt of 
.otorious dacoits and murderers,—have, with the opening of the 
•'lills, been bringing sufficie^^W remunerative employment to 
the doors of the people and have also been converted into 
peaceful abodes of a healthy, contented, and thriving labouring 
population. 

Such being the beneficial effects of Factory labour, the Com¬ 
mittee would earnestly solicit the Government to pause and consi¬ 
der seriously, before it steps in to alter any of the conditions of 
such labour.” 

* The other subjects treated were the Petroleum Act, the Hall 
marking of Silver plates, the Merchandise marks Acts. 

None of these are of sufficient importance for a resume 
to prove of much interest to genpral readers. We, therefore, 
merely mention them with a view to show the extent of the year's 
operations. 

The Committee of management deserve the thanks of 
the entire Commercial community on whose behalf they are 
so deeply interested, and we feel it our duty to make spe¬ 
cial mention of Babu Sita Nath Roy, the energetic Secretarv. 
who is a distinguished graduate of the University of Ca! 
cutta and who belongs to wealthy firm of bankers. 

* 

The “ Sun Life ” Assurance Company of India, Limited. 

The Directors’ Report and the Statement of Accounts of this 
Company, for the year ending 31st December 1891, are before us 
Th|p report is very favorable, aiid the financial position of thf 
Company is strong. The work* done during the period undei 
review is satisfactorily^ expiained. The Directors say that thougl 
Mr. Kemp, the new Manager, who arrived here in March 1891 
bad a large ■ poiiion his time taken up in p^liminar 
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n of the Office, and the e8t&MJ‘'''"'ent of a 
^^* in barely six months' time, 173 Foil ’ 
negoiu^ooo and four fc. ^02,250, and one dcfe;w 
**Owas also graated, the total premia»**,, „ 
ed tha and/-*6i as. gd. The sum of 
Court, wh 4»ccount of six Annuities. ' ese'“ 
negotiab’^ the share-holders are to be congratulated upon having 
•one pn ^^rests placed in the ^hands of such an able and trust- 
,ii:riy officer as Mr, Kemp, and under the control of such Directors 
as Messrs. D. F. Mackenzie, D. Cruickshank, and A. B. Miller. 

We need only say, in conclusion, that the Profits of the year 
amounted to 1^7.748 gs. 4//. 



Calcutl '^judical School Report for • 

There can be no doubt as to the usefulness of this School 
and its far-reaching influence, loo^ at it in whichever light one! 
hkes. It is just in its infancy ; still it has made more progress 
thancould.be expected of it. Can so much success p^ove a 
matter for surprise or wonder when its patrons are H, H. The Ma¬ 
harajah of Kuch-Behar, Dr. R. C. Sanders, and the Hon'bic H. J.S. 
Cotton ? 

The Session opened with 66 students against 57 In 1888-89, 
and closed with 87 names on the rolls. The attendance was all 
that could be desired, the percentage being 8o'3 as compared with 
70 in the Session of 1888-89. 

The opening of a dissection class is a great improvement, and 
the following gentlemen are mentioned as having contributed 
tow'ards the attaintment of the object. His Honor the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, Sir Alfred Croft, Dr. C^ Sandjers, P. N, Mittra, 
Esq., Dr. J. B. Bose, Dr. S. Mookerjee, Dr. B. Basu, Dr. S. C. 
Basu, Dr. R. G. Kar, and Dr. A. Basu M. B. 

Good work was done by the students in this special study, 
and Dr. R. C. Sanders is'to be specially thanked for having offered 
'^Icilities in the way of a libera! supply of subjects, This class 
is under the superintendence of able demonstrators like Drs. 
S, C. Basu and A.* Basu. 

The following other classes have been opened during the 
period under review : Surgical Anatomy, Pathology, Hygiene, 
Demonstration in Materia Medica. 

For clinical instruction the students attend various out-door 
dispensaries, and the Doctors in charge of the dispensaries are 
to be thanked for the Interest they take ii^ imparting.Uue special 
kind of instruction to the students. 
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'^’^thological Museum is developing, but though the 
want 3 eoper library is felt, one may soon come into 

existenF®^®*" ''sefew books have, we learn with gratification, 
been pre.P”’^^ ’'^sfuthors and gentlemen. 

The cili, , df .tbe institution is, on the whole, alt that 
could be desire^J and its finances are satisfactory. The latter bid 
fair to increase in consequence of ^promised subscriptions and 
donations. 

Life of Preh. Chandra TarkavAgisa with his verses in Sanskrit, 
by Rhmakshaya Chatterjee, Calcutta, ug BytakhdnA Bhzhr 
Road, printed at the Banerjee Press by Banerjee and 

Son, iSga. 

This is an excellent little biography in Bengali. Who is 
there amongst us that has not heard of Pundit Prem Chandra 
rarkavdgisa, the Poet and Rhetorician ? Pundit Tarkavdgisa 
came of a good old stock of Sdkrddd in Rar. He acquired the 
rudiments of Sanskrit in a Idle. He then joined the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College as an advanced student, and soon after, complet¬ 
ing his studies, was appointed Professor of Rhetoric and Poetry 
in his alma mater. Coming to occupy thdt chair after Pundit 
Ndthuram Shdstri, it was not easy to keep up its reputation. But 
Pundit Tarkavdgisa show'ed that he was fully equal to the duties 
he had to discharge. He was truly loved by all the students 
who sat at his feet. He was an original poet of remarkable 
powers. He edited and commented upon several celebrated San¬ 
skrit poems, and was much esteemed by Professor Wilson and others 
not only for his sound scholarship but for the purity and simplicity 
of bis character. - His bwigrapher is his brother. Many remark¬ 
able anecdotes have been carefully collected, illustrative of Pan¬ 
dit Tarkavdgisa’s character. As befitted a rigid Hindu, the Pundit 
retired in his old age. to Beneras where he breathed his last, 
plunging into gloom his numerous disciples throughout Bengal. 
Pundit Tarkavdgisa was connected with the Bengali press then 
in its infancy. His contributions to the Prabhhkara werc*read 
with delight by a large circle. The little biographical sketch has 
been enriched by a collectian of the Sanskrit verses of Pandit 
Tarkavdgisa. These are delightful reading. It is a matter of 
great regret that the talents of Pundit Prem Chandra wwe allowed 
to be frittered away in comparatively unimportant tasks without 
being centred on something more worthy of them. An original 
poem fromi|i^dtt T^avdgisa would not have been 'un\yortby of 
the Sanskri^Muse of ^ilkdiaeval India. 










